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ROBERTS BROTHERS PUBLICATION’ 


IMAGINATION IN 
GILBERT HAMERTON. 
gilt. Price, $6 50, 


LANDSCAPE 
An elegant folio volume, fully illustrated, and bound in Clotb, 


PAINTING. 


IN THE TIME OF ROSES. A Tale of Two Summers, told and {l]lustrated 


by FLrorence and Epitn Scanneuiu. A charming book for girls. 


Price, $2 


LAST DAYS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


12mo, Cloth, gilt. 


An Historical Sketch 


By Lorp Ronatp Gower, Aatbor of ‘‘ My Reminiscences.”»> With a Steel Portrait of 


Marie Antoinette and fac simile Letter. 


The edition is limited to 483 copies, numhered 


Printed on hand made Irish Linen Paper. Small 4to. Beautifully bound in bicolored 


Cloths. Gilt top. Price, $4. 


TWO PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS from Fair Florence to the Eternal City 


of Rome. 


Delivered under the Similitade of a Ride, wherein is disc>vered. The Manner 


of their Setting Oot, Tneir Dangerons Journey, and Safe Arrival at the Dasired City. 


Be Josern and ELIZaneTa Rosins PENNELL, 


12mo, Cloth, Price, $2. 
REVNARD THE FOX, 


JAMES ARNOLD, E-q 


After the German version of Goethe. 
With 69 Wood-cut Illustrations from the original designs of 


With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


By Tomas 


William Von Kanlbach, and 12 full page Etchings by Fox, from Designs by Joseru 


Wor 
SONNETS AND LYRICS, 


Royal 8 vo, Halt Morocco, Gilt Top. Price, $9 
By HELE Jackson (‘'H. H”). 


A Collection 


of Mrs. Jackson’s Poems, including everything of importance written by her since 
the publication of the first volume of ‘* Verses by ‘ H. H.’’’? With Vignette illustra- 
tions of her residence in Colorado Springs, Cheyenne Mountain, and her grave. 16mo, 


handsome Cloth. Price, $1. 


White Cloth, Gilt Edge, in a Box, $1 25 


THE UNKNOWN RIVER. An Etcher’s Voyage of Discovery. By Puiip 


GILBERT HAMERTON With 37 E:chings 
ume, 8vo, Biack and Gold. Price, $6 


by the Author. A New Edition. Oae vol- 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SAVIOUR: Devottonal Studies tn the Life and 


Nature of our Lord By Rsv. JULIAN 
Gilt Edge, in a Box, $1.25. 


K. Smyta. 16mo, Cloth, $1; White Clota, 





FINE BINDINGS FOR PRESENTATION. 


MARY W, TILESTON’S SELECTIONS : 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


ANTONINUS. German calf, bicolor, padded, $3 ; German calf, plain, padded, $2.50 ; 
morocco, embossed, padded, $1 25; Persian morocco, padded, $1.50. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS 


Calf, padded, $3; ‘‘ Broken-glass” 


morocco, padded, $3; plain morocco, padded, $3. 


SELECTIONS FROM FENELON. 


Caf, bicolor, padded, $3; calf, plain, 


padded, $2 50; Persian morocco, padded, $1 50; morocco, embossed, padded, $1.25. 


QUIET HOURS Calf, gilt ae. $3.50 ; 


$8 ; water grain morocco, padded 


** Broken-glass” morocco, padded, 


‘SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL (Calf, bicolor. padded, $3 50; German calf, 
ara $2 75 ; Persian morocco, embossed, padded, $1 75 ; morocco, embossed, padded, 


HELEN JACKSON’S POEMS. VERSES, padded calf and morocco, $3 
each. SONNETS AND LYRICS, padded calf and morocco, $3 each. 


JEAN (NGELOW. BIRTHDAY BOOK. Full Brald and Persian morocco, 


$3 each. 


MARY BRADLEY’S HIDDEN SWEETNESS. 


$4 50; alligator, $1 50. 


Full floral calf, padded, 


FESTIVAL POEMS; A Collection for Christmastide, the New 
Year, and Eastertide. Fail gilt, calf, $8 


W. C. GANNETT and W. H. 


HOSMER. THOUGHT OF GOD 


German calf and Persian morocco, padded, $3 each. 


GRAY’S ELEGY. 


water-grain and wood-bark, paddei, $3 


Bamboo, pees, $250; water-grain, padded, 


$2.50; 





1886. 


JO’S BOYS, «nd How They Turned 
Ont. A_ sequel to ‘Little Men.” By 
Locisa M. ALcotr. With a New Portrait 
of the Author. 16mo. Uniform with Miss 
Alcott's ‘‘Litthe Women Series.’’ Price, 
$1.50. 

One hundred thousand copies of “ Little Men" 
have b°en sold, and every owner of that book 
will want the sequel. It is unifiam with ** Little 
Women,” “An Old fashioned Girl,” ‘ Little 
Men " “Eight Cousins,” ‘* Rose in Bloom,”’ 

“Under the Lilacs,” ** Jack and Jill.” * Hospital 
Sketches ""—of which over Half a Million vol- 
umes have been sold. The nine volumes are 
uniformly bound in handsome Cloth. Price, 
$1 50 each 


THE LAST OF THE PETER- 
K INS, with Othersof their Kin. By 
Lucretia P. Have. With Illustrations 
Square 16mo, Cloth, Gilt. Price, $1 25. 
This volume records the final adventures of 


the funny Peterkins, and they will be heard from 
no more. 


ONE DAY IN A BABY’S LIFE. 
From the French of M. ARNAUD. Trans 
lated and adapted by Susan CooLipGE 
With 32 full-page Illustrations by F. 
Boulsset, printed in Colors. —“ Llami- 
nated Board Covers. Price, $1.50. 

Tris delightful and beautiful volume obron 
icles the adventures of a boy and girl—Miss 
Jeannette and Master Jean—for a single day from 
sunrise to spnset The book is entirely printed 
in Paris, and is quite an artistic success {n both 
designs and coloring. 


Send for our New Descriptive Catalogue and Iilust: pon 
ll Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers, —— 


ROBE RTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


NEW JUVENILES. 


YC 
1887. 
UNCLE, PEEP, ANDI. ACbild’s 

Novel. By Mary Cowpen-CLark. With 


Frontisptece lliustration = Merrill. Square 
16mo, Cloth. Price, $1 2 


KEY-HOLE COU? vOR ¥. Astory 
about things you would certainly see if you 
went through the Key-hole. By GertTRUDE 
JERDON With Illustrations. Square 12mo, 
Cloth, Gilt. Price, $1. 


WHAT KATY DID NEXT. A 
sequel to ‘‘ What Katy Did” and “ What 
Katy Did at School.”” By Susan CooL 
IDGE. With Illustrations by Jessie Mc- 
Dermott. Sqaare 12mo, Cloth. Uniform 
with Sasan Coolidge’s books. Price, $1.50. 
The two Katy books have always been the 

| admiration of juvenile readers, who will take 


| delight in following Katy and Clover in their 
| future adventures. 


| THREE Ff Jog VOLUMES BY THE AUTHOR 
Ff “ JACKANAPES,” ETC. 


ain DREAM, BRO- 
Tales. 


BROWNINGS, avd Oiner Taies. 
A FLAT-IRON FOR A FAR- 
THING. By JuLtana Horatia 
Ewina 16mo, Cloth. Uniform with Rob- 
erts Brothers’ new Illustrated Library 





in nine volumes. Price, $) each. 
Sold by 


By Pare 


THERS OF PITY, And O:her, 
LOB UIE-BY-THE-FIRE. THE 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO’S 


BOOKS FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 





Twelve Notable Books. 


1. EMINENT AUTHORS OF THE 
NiNETEENTH CENTURY. By Dr. 
Geo. Brandes. 12mo,$2 A series of essays 
upon the works of John Stuart Mill, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Ernest Résan, Gustave 
Flaubert, and other European writers. 


“A valuable addition to the literature of criti 
cism.”*—[Albany Journal. 


2. THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN 
AMERICA, By Professor Richard T. Ely. 
12mo, $1.50. 

“No one who wishes to understand the prob- 
lems of labor and capital can afford to be with- 
- Professvr Ely's work .”"— [Rochester Chron- 
Icle. 

“The subject has been his specialty for prob 


ably adozen years, and it is safe to say that he 


is more thoroughly acquainted with it than any 
other man in the country.”’"—(Lancaster Intelif- 
gencer. 


3. DEAD SOULS. By Nikolai V. Gogol 
2 Vols. 12mo, $2.50. 
“ The work of a thoughtfal mind, keen, vigor- 
ous, and fertile.’’— (Nation. 


‘**One of the great novels of this century.’’— 
(Beacon. 


4. THE MARQUIS OF PENALTA. By 

Don Armando Palacio Valdes, 12mo, $1.50. 

‘* Any one who wishes to know what Spanish 
life really is should read ‘The Marquis of Pe 
valta.’’’—[Baffalo Express. 

“I know of nothing either in ancient or 
modern novel writing more natural. charming, 
captivating, than the ar gd + of the 
* Marquis of Penalta.’”—[N. Y. Star. 


5. MEDITATIONS OF A_ PARISH 
PRIEST. By Joseph Roux. 12mo, $1.25 
“Bright, crisp, Incisive, and suggestive,’’ “Very 

brilliant, very sagactous, and del 'ghtfally uncon- 

ventional.’’—[ Beacon 


6. ST. JOHN’S EVE. By Nikolai V. Go 
gol. 12mo, $1.25. 
* Wonderfully fascinating *’—[{nterior. 
‘The imaginative power and beauty —— 


into this -tory proves Gogol's claim to 
artist in /iterature ’’—[ Traveller. 


7, CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. By 
Feodor M. Dostoyevsky. 12mo, $1.50. 
“ One of the most moving of modern novels.”’ 
-~ [Albany Press. 
A book of extraordinary power; a work of 
genius.”’—(Christian Union. 


8, TARAS BULBA. By Nikolai V. Gogo! 
12mo, $1. 
“For grandeur, simplicity of conception 
and superbnees of description can hardly be 
equated ’—[N. Y. Times, 


9, CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, AND. 


YOUTH. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 12mo 

$1 5y. 

‘These exquisite sketches belong to the liter 
ature which never grows old, which lives forever 


in the heart of humanity as a cherished revela 
tion.’’—[Literary World. 


10. ANNA KARENINA. By Count Lyof N 
Tolstol. 12mo, $1.75. 
“ Will ‘ake rank among the great works of fic 
tion of t! @ age.”’"—[ Portland Transcript. 


“As you read you say, —- * This is like life,’ 
but, This is life.” ”"—[W. D. Howells. 


11. GREAT MASTERS OF RUSSIAN 
LITERATUAE. By M. Ernest Dupuy 
12mo, $1.25. 

“This volume, with its clear outlines of the 
livesand works of Gogol, Turgénief, and Tolstoi, 
will be found a most available and useful hand 
book .—[Traveller. 


12, MY RELIGION, By CountLyof N.Tol | 


stoi. 12mo, $1. 


** A book which should go to every household | 
where the New Testament is read.”—[N 


| Sun. 
Edition of Mrs. Ewing’s Stories, complete | 





|A DICTIONARY OF 


APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOKS 
OF ENDURING VALUE. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. 
Illustrated edit'on, with portrait and 24 futl- 
p.ge illustrations by celebrated artists. En- 
graved by George T. Andrew. Uniform in 
size and style with ‘ Cambridge Book of 
Poetry.”’ Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, $5; morocco, 
gilt, $10; tree calf, $12. 


CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY 
AND SONG, New and revi:ed edition. 
With steel portrait of Longfel!ow, and 16 full- 
page illustrations by Church, Dielman, Fred- 
ericke, Fenn, Gifford, Murphy, Schell, and 
others. Cloth, gilt edges, $5; full morocco, 
gilt, $10; tree calf, gilt, $12. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS, Illustrated 
edition, with 16 full-page illustrations by Gar- 
rett, St. John Harper, and others. Engraved 
by Geocge T. Andrew. 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 
$4.50; fall morocco, $9; tree calf, $9. 


RED LETTER POEMS. By English men 
and women. Illustrated edition. 24 full- 
page illustrations Svo, cloth, gilt, $3.50; 
morocco or tree calf, $7.50 
‘**One of the cheapest, handiest. and in every 

way best of ths numerous anthologies. Asa 

compact, inexpensive, popular handbook and 
work of English poetry, it is without a rival.”— 

(New York Examiner. 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF POPULAR POETS. Mrs. Browning, 
Tennyson, Burns, Lucile, etc. 20 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, $2.50 per volume; tree calf, $6 ; 
padded morocco or Russian ealf, $7 per 
volume. 


The remarkably rich and attractive bindings 


: will commend this series to those desiring books 


of enduring value for appropriate holiday gifts. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE POETS. 
15 yvola., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 per vol.; 
half calf, $3 per vol. 


Printed on laid paper, with uncut edges 
bound in ruby cloth, gilt top, or in half calf. 
Tais edition meets the wants of those who de- 
‘ire the works of Tennyson, Milton, Soott, 
Spenser, Chaucer, and other eminent poets, in 


| suitable bindings for library use. 
| SEAL RUSSIA EDITION OF RED-LINE 


POETS, 32 vols., padded covers, imitation 
seal Russia, $2.50 per vol. 


Neat, attractive, eyen elegantin appearance, 


| the demand for these goods has kept our bind- 


ers busily engaged during the fall to keep up 
with our orders. 


POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS. Based upen that of 
Henry G Bohn. Revised, corrected, and en- 
larged by the addition of over 12,000 quota 
tions. By ANNA L. Warp. Crown 8yo, bev- 
eled boards, $2.50 ; interleaved edition, $3 50. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Her- 
wortH Dixon A History of the Tower of 
London. 2 vols., 12mo, 47 tl'ustrations, $3 50. 


The result of twenty years’ research and pains- 
taking labor. Bringing the records of the Tower 
from the earliest legendary accounts down to 
the story of the last prisoners confined there. 


PRINCES, AUTHORS, AND STATES, 
MEN OF OUR TIMES, By James T 


Fietps, E. P. Wuipr.e, Canon Farrar, 
Louise CHANDLER Moctton, and others. Ed- 
ited by James Parton, With 60 illustrations. 


8vo, $2.75. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, 


New 


Ye rk, 
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MACMILLAN & (C0.S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Carlyle Correspondence. 


Early Letters of Thomas 
Carlyle. 


Edited by OHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
With two portraits, 12mo, $2.25. 


They are altogether delightful reading. . . 
The whole effect is cheering, wholesome, and 
gratifying... . The literary side of the letters ts, 
after all,a strong and interestingone. They 
show theearly growth of Carlyle’s mind and the 
eircumstances in which his thoughts took their 
peculiar direction as nothing else does or could. 
The germs of many later works are found here. 
His mind is already on Cromwell. ‘le has read 
a life of Frederick the Great ; Goethe has pr: - 
found]y impressed him, and “‘ it is one of my finest 
day dreums to see him ere I die.” Before he is 
twenty he has met with the writings of Voltaire 
and formed an estimate of him in which is seen 
the ‘beginning of the famous essay. ... The 
reader scarcely needs farther assurance of the 
peculiar and absorbing intere*t and importance 
ef these Carlyle letters They show the better 
side of their author, and certainly, for the period 
@overed, they show the true side of him —[New 
York Times. 


Mr. Shorthouse’s New Story. 


Sir Percival, 


A Story of the Past and of the 
Present. 


By J. H SHORTHOUSE, 
Author of *‘John Inglesant,” “ Little School- 
master Mark,” etc 12mo, $1. 

An atmosphere of spiritual, ideal Chris'ianity 
pervades the story, the influence of which the 
most careless reader can scarcely escape —/Sun. 

That path of glorified self-sacrifice which it is 
the aim of the bok to illustrate, and whose 
lesson is the lesson of the Cross on the one hand 
and of a philosophy as o'd at least as Seneca on 
the other, that we become happy by learning not 
to need happiness. The story is one that carries 
ita charm in every page. —({Independent. 

Tender and beautifal in its recita!, almost me- 
diwval inits rare and quaint terms of expression, 
and enforcing throughout the nobility of self 
conquest ard -aciifice, the story soottes even if 
it raises a feeling of sadness. It is the sweetest 
of poetry told in the sweetest of prose.—|[Phila- 
delphia Record. 


A New Story by the author of “ The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 


A Modern Telemachus, 
By OHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


Author of * The Heir of Redolyffe,” &c , &c. 
12mo, $1 50. 


As fine a piece of character drawing as any- 
thing Miss Yonge has elven, and the story is so 
pure, so strong, so circumstantial, and yet, 
withal, so exciting, that it cannot but add to its 
author’s fame and be a welcome addition to the 
list of slowly incre +sing “‘ Best Booka for Family 
Reading "—([Brooklyn Times. 

The great and gifted author, who has devoted 
her literary life to Christian beneficence. has 
written nothing more curiously interesting than 
this strange narrative.—([Philadeiphia Evening 
Bulletin. 

A purer class of literature could not be found 
to place in the hands of the young.—([Baltimore 
American. 


New Books for the Young. 
FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Mores 


wortH, author of * Carrots,’’ “ Cuckoe 
Cl: ek,” ete,, etc. Illustrated by Water 
Craxz. 16m. $1 2. 

MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISH- 
MENT. By Karr. Illustrated by L. 
Wax i6mo $12 

THE TALE OF TROY. Done into Englich 
by Ausrey Stewart. M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity Coliege, Oxford. 16mo. $1 25. 

THE MOON MAIDEN, and Other 
Stories. By Jzssiz E. Greznwoop. 12mv. 
$1.50. 


THE NECKLACE OF PRINCESS 
FIORIMONDE, and Other Stories. 
By Mary De Morgan, with tilustrations by 
Walter (Rane. Square iémo. $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





NEW BOOKS. 


NEW FINE ART GIFT-BOOK. 
Rip Van Winkle: 


A Legend of the Hudson. By WasurnaTon 
Irvine. With 48 Illustrations by Gorpon 
Browne. Choicely printed on small 4to, 128 
pp., cloth extra, gilt top. $3 50. 


Memorials of Washington 

AND OF MARY, HIS MOTHER, AND 
MARTHA, HIS WIFE. From Letters and 
Papers of Robert Cary and James Sharples. 
Ry Mason James Water Illustrated with 
portraits in autotype of Washington and his 
wife, of seven prominent American women of 
the period, and of Priestley, from paiatings 
by Sharples; also, a portrait of Mary Wash- 
ington by Middleton. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt 
tep, $6.- Also in large paper, two addiional 
portraits, haif morocoo, $12. 


The Stone Lore of Syria. 


Canaanite, Phoenician, Hebrew, Jewish and 
Samaritan, Greek, Herodian, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, Arabian, Period of the Crusades. By 
Ciraup Reenizr Conper, R.E. Crown &yo, 
cloth, $3. 


From Mozart to Mario: 


REMINISCENCES OF HALF A CENTURY. 
Auber, Rossisi, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, 
Gounod, ( hopin, Schumann, Mozart, Wagner, 
Paganini, Thalberg, Patti, Nilsson, Marlo. By 
Louis Enee.. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, $6. 


“No ruch book of musical recollections has 
appeared in our times ‘’"—[London World. 


A History of Music 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRES. 
ENT By W.S Rocksrro. author of * The Life 
of Hande!,”’ etc. In one volume, Syo, of about 
450 pp., cloth, $6 


FINE ART JUVENILES : 
Land of Little People. 


Poems by Frepsric E. Wearusriy. Pictures 
by Jane M. Deaty. Authors of “ Told in the 
Twilight.” 


Beautifully printed in colors and monotone. Ob- 
long 4to, gold and brown, boards, $2. 

“* The Land of Little People’ sa beautiful ex 
ample of the applieation of really artistic and 
literary work to the preparation of a chiid's 
book.”"—[N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

“ No prettier combiration of pictures and verse 
could be made than that to be foundin* The 
= of Little People.’"—[N. Y. Christian 

nion. 


Baron Munchausen. 

The Adventures of Baron Munebhansen. From 
the best English and German Editions. With 
18 full-page Illustrations, from designs by 
Bichard. Printed in colors, folio, decorated 
boards, $4. 


Down the Snow Stairs; 
Or, FROM GOOD-NIGHT TO GOOD-MORNING. 


By Avice Conkran. With 60 character illustra- 
tions by Gorpon Browne. Square crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, gi't edges, $2, 


This story is full of vivid fancy and quaint 
originality. In its moet fanta-tic imagiuings it 
carries with it a sense<f reality, and detives a 
singular attraction from that combina'ion of 
simplicity, originality, and subtle humor which 
aoe much appreciated by Jively and thoughtful 
children. 





Stories of the Magicians. 


By Pror. Atrrep J. Cuurca. One vol., 12mo, 
with 16 colored illustrations, $2. 


Alfred J. Church’s classical! stories are the best 
oftreirkind In his new volume, “Stomi-s of 
the Magicians,” the author has chosen a fresher 
field, and has made from these Arabian and 
Indian Narratives a most charming juvenile 
All previous volumes by Prof. Churen on hand, 


With Wolfe in Canada; 


Or, THE WINNING OF A CONTINENT. 
By G A. Henry. One vol., 12mo, with 12 full- 
page illustrations, $2. 


“Among write's of stories of adventures for 
boys Mr Henty stands in the very first rank.”— 
[Avademy. 


The Young Carthaginian ; 
Or, A STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE 
By G. A. Henry. One volume, 12mo, with 12 
full-page iJustrations, $2. 


No period of ancient bistory could have been 
selected more certain to interest the intelligent 
boy than the struggle between Rome and Var- 
thage for the empire of the world. 


*,.* The above books will be sent upon receipt of ad- 
verti-ed price, New Lataogue of Musical Literature 
ready. New Holiday Uatalogue of Choice and Rare 
Bovks ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








BOOKS FOR 


Substitute for Christmas 
Cards. 


Season Songs and 
Sketches. 


Four vols., ema!) quarto, 64¢373¢ inch- 


es. Each vol. contains 32 pages of 
exquisitely printed mopotints, with 
verses appropriate to the season, 
and artistically printei colored cov- 
ers. 


Eaeh book put up in an envelope and 
sold separately. 
Spring Songs and Sketches. $1. 
Summer Songs and Sketches $1. 
Autumn Songs and Sketches. $1. 
Winter Songs and Sketches. $1. 





book and card. 


Ellis Mack, Quarto, 64 pages, $2. 


UNDER THE 
From original drawings in color and m 


Mack. Quarto, 40 pages, $1 50. 


Mack Quarto, 32 pages, $1. 


TWENTY SERMONS 


By tbe RLY. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D., 
Rector of Trinity Chureh, Boston. 
12mo. 3878 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


This series is thoroughly original and a new departure. Eve 
this series, and the ‘‘ Season Series’ will be a happy relief and substitute for the *‘ Fringed”’ 


Vol. 82, Nov24. 








UTTON & 00/8. 


CHRISTMAS. 











= 35 


illustration was made for 


‘*There can be no mistaking these richly but chastely attired song books of the seasons, 
nor can one be greatly disappointed in his expectations of their contents. ... There is 
scarcely a page throughout the series that does not 
fastens with a pleasure that often kindies into delight.’’—[Literary World. 


FINE ART COLOR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


ALL AROUND THE CLOCK. 
From original drawings in colura ani muovtint by Harriet M. Bennett, Verses by Robert 


resent some design on which the eye 


MISTLETOE, 
& vy Lizzie Lawson. Verses by Robert Zilis 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
From original drawings in color anu moaotint by Lizzie Lawson. Verses by Robert Huis 


‘** Datton’s Color Books, as we shall venture to christen these three, nobody should 
fail to call for at the bookstores who wishes to see very beautiful work of its kind—work 
as nearly perfect in spirit, aim, and execution as we are ever likely tosee. . . . The quality 
of the verses is uniformly good, and when we turn to the pictures we areina ——_— 
world of children—people with sweet little forms and gay with color. . . 
price there is no choice between the three books; they have a common 
ment and delicacy, and either one is a gem and a treasure in its way.’’—| Literary World. 


. Except in size an 
urity and refine- 


CHRIST AT THE DOOR OF THE HEART, 


A*‘D OTHER *ERMONS, 
Br the REV. MORGAN DIX, D.D., 
Rector of Trinity Church, New York. 
12mo. 27 sermons. 364 pages. Cloth. $1.76. 





Our list of Heliday Books, «nd Books in Fine Bindings, will be mailed free on application. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mati, pustage paid, on rec tpt of price. Mail orders solicited. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 West 23d Street, New York. 





PHOTOTYPE BOOKS. 
A Book of the Tile Olub. 


A superb Holiday volume, containing forty-one 
phoctotypes of paintings and bas-reliefs by 
members of Tuz Tite ‘ tus of New York, 
with numerons pen and-ink illustrations in 
the text, including portraits of many of the 
artiste. In one volume, atlas quarto, beau- 
tifully bound. Price, $%. 


Well-Worn Roads of Spain, Holland, and 
Italy. 


Traveled by a Painter in search of the Pictur- 
eeque A notable Holiday book. containing 
sixteen full page Phototypes and many 
smailer pen-aud ink sketches By F. Hop- 
KINSON SMITH. With descriptive jetierpress 
by the Artist. Ina folto volume, tastefully 
bound and stamped. $15. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


Illustrated by ELinv Vepprr. New, smaller 
ye Quartu, tastefuily bound in cloth, 
1 


Darley’s Illustrations to Evangeline. 


Sixteen Outline Illustratione to the Evangeline 
of Henry Wapsworts Lonere.tow. By 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE President is reported as saying in a recent 
interview that—‘‘I told a committee from the 
Mohonk Conference last year that I supposed we were 
all agreed as to the ultimate object of Indian man- 
agement, which was to see them citizens and the 
owners of their homes, but that, as that could not 
be immediately done, I should be glad to receive 
suggestions as to what could or ought to be done 
first and at once. These good people did not seem 
prepared to answer such inquiries.” Wedo not be- 
lieve that this report is correct, for it is our impres- 
sion that the President has a very good memory, and 
the statement imputed to him is distinctly not true. 
‘* These good people ” answered on the spot, through 
Dr. Gates, of Rutgers College, definitely what they 
believed ought to be done first and at once ; they sub- 
sequently sent to the President, through the chair- 
man, General Olinton B. Fiske, a specific statement 
in writing of what they believed ought to be done 
first and at once ; and the President not only received 
but acted on the suggestion of ‘‘ these good people ” 
in proposing the appointment of a National Commis- 
sion. to open negotiations for giving the Indians their 





land in severalty. The ‘‘ good people” are substan- 
tially all agreed as to what specific things ought to 
be done. They believe that patents ought to be given 
without delay to all Indians entitled to them under 
existing laws, and they are glad that the Department 
has made the progress it has in this direction during 
the past year ; they believe that the three bills now 
before Congress for the purpose of enabling Indians to 
take land in severalty should be passed at the approach- 
ing session ; they belicve that a commission should be 
appointed to open negotiatious with all Indians to 
substitute land in severalty for land in common, and 
schools for annuities; they believe that the land so 
given to the Indians should be made inalienable for 
aterm of y.ars ; they believe that the unallotted land 
should be sold and the proceeds applied to the benefit 
of the Indians in education, especially agricultural 
education, and they indorse the request of the De- 
partment, meanwhile, for increased appropriations for 
this purpose ; they believe that special legal protection 
should be afforded to the Indians during this period 
of transition, either through the agencies or by some 
other means; and they believe that every Indian on 
ahome of his own should have the ballot. The 
President can count on the fingers of his two hands 
all of those ‘* good people” who have made any study 
of tie Indian question who do not believe in these 
propositions. And they are certainly specific, clear, 
and simple propositions. Since the Mohonk Oonfer- 
ence of 1885 and 1886 delay in the solution of the 
Indian probiem caunot be charged to disagreements 
among the friends of the Indian. Mr. Smiley has 
rendered that forever impossible. 


Our disbelief in the accuracy of the reported inter- 
view with the President is confirmed by the report 
already published of the Indian Commissioner, and 
by the fragmentary account of Secretary Lamar’s 
report which has been permitted to leak out in 
Secretary Lamar was a year ago more 
inclined to be conservative on the Indian question 
than the Commissioner—probably because he knew 
less about the subject. If the premoniiory reports 
may be trusted, he now favors the adoption of every 
principle involved in the Lake Mohonk platform ; and 
differs from the Indian Commissioner, if at all, only 
in preferring to take alittle more time to accomplish 
the result, and relying more upon negotiations and 
persuasion, and less upon law and authority. But 
the end is the same: giving the Indian his farm, 
putting him on it and bidding him earn his own 
living, and protecting him in so doing. The solution 
of the Indian problem is a very simple one. It is all 
summed up in one sentence: Cease to treat the 
Indian as a red man, and treat him asaman. The 
only opponents of this solution are the men who do 
not want the Indian problem solved because the 
unsolved problem is a pecuniary benefit to them, and 
the men who have either not studied the Indian 
problem at all, or Lave drawn a large deduction from 
some single instance where the policy of land in 
severalty has not been accompanied with protection 
and education. The following report of actual resulte, 
which we quote from Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
is worth a volume of theoretic discussion : 

“Twenty years ago we began with a small number of 

Indians at White Earth Reservation. They were wild folk, 
used only to savage life. Now there are 1,800 people living 
like civilized beings. They have_houses bulit by themselves. 
They are self-supporting. It is an orderly, law abiding, 
peaceful community. In religion they are about equally 
divided between the Episcopalian and Catholic churches. 
The laws are administered by an Indian police. This year 
they raised 40,000 bushels of wheat and 30,000 bushels of 
oats. They havea herd of 1,200 or 1,500 cattle, several hun- 
dred horses, swine, sheep, and fowls. They are proud of 
their homes and of living in them like white people. They 
are as neat and orderly as old-fashioned Datch housekeepers, 
They are excellent cooks, too ; they never need to be stown 
twice how to cook anything. Their sewing is the most 
beautiful I ever saw; it is impossible to see the stitches. 
They have made all the carpets and bedding | have in my 
house. The contrast, therefore, between these White Earth 
people and the scattered bands of Chippewas shows plainly 
what can be accomplished with them by adopting right 
methods. The latter are utterly degraded.”’ 
The Christian Union has been for ten years or more 
urging this policy on the American people. It 
rejoices that there is at last a prospect of its practical 
adoption and execution, in the abolition of the Reser- 
vation system, and the opening of the continent to 
civilization from ocean toocean. Forward, march ! 





| ig Whitney i in his report urges again the 
necessity for the thorough reorganization of the 
Navy Department by means of the bill now on the 
House calendar, and asserts that an inventory which 
is now being taken of stores and material at the 
various navy yards and naval stations shows a great 
accumulation of useless material. He specifies 46,000 
augers and bits, of which 25,000 have been lying for 
several years at yards where no work has been or is 
likely to be done, 146,000 files, over 40,000 of which 
are similarly stored, and nails enough to last for 
fifty years! Articles of nearly $4,000,000 in value 
are reported to be thus on hand, obsolete and useless. 
He charges this waste to an organization which fixes 
no real responsibility upon any individual. Certainly 
this defect ought to be straightway corrected. With- 
out entering upon the dispute respecting the ‘‘ Dol- 
phin” and ‘ Atlanta,” we agree with his judgment 
that ‘“‘the one characteristic which an unarmored 
cruiser must possess is great speed ;” and think him 
right in his decision ‘‘ to exhaust every effort to avail 
himself of the most advanced thought and knowledge 
obtained by our own and other countries upon the 
subject,” even though this aid involve purchasing 
plans, including detailed drawings, from abroad. We 
ought to be able to build our own navy within our 
own country, but knowledge should have no geo- 
graphical bounds, and we should get it wherever we 
can. We trust also that the public generally will 
agree with Admiral Porter that the defense of the 
coast is of ‘‘ vastly more interest than the construc- 
tion of cruisers,” and that it is accordingly of more 
importance to build ironclads and torpedoes than 
craisers. No expenditure necessary for the protec- 
tion of our harbors would be extravagant, but no 
expenditure necessary merely for offensive warfare is 
legitimate. 


The anti- saloon movement in . the Republican party, 
if we can judge from the proceedings at Cortland in 
this State last week, is in need of a priest to ad- 
minister extreme unction ; and he will have to make 
haste or he will be too late. A hundred people were 
in the Opera House at Cortland when the meeting was 
called to order ; aud the sessions were adjourned to 
a hotel. Some good men are identified with this 
movement, but few or no strong ones ; and neither 
the end proposed, the spirit manifested, nor the 
methods suggested in the final action of the Con- 
vention offer any promise for the future. The most 
practical suggestion which the Convention evolved 
was that temperance voters should cut the ticket 
whenever a non-temperance candidate was nom- 
inated ; and at the rate at which temperance voters 
are now cutting the Kepublican ticket, that sugges- 
tion seems superfluous. The original purpose of 
uniting all temperance men in an anti-saloon crusade, 
though urged by Mr. Griffin, the originator of this 
movement, was abandoned for a definite prohibitory 
platform. The Convention declared itself for the total 
suppression of the liquor traffic, which is different 
from the total suppression of the saloon ; and it could 
be distinguished from a prohibitory convention 
only because it proposed to use the Republican 
party instead of a Third Party to prohibit the 
sale of liquor. An honest, earnest movement 
against the saloon would have some chance of 
success if it aimed, not to bring all temperance 
men on to a prohibitory platform, but to unite all 
temperance men on a general platform including these 
principles: (1) That temperance legislation should be 
local, not national ; (2) that it should embody, not 
precede, public sentiment ; (3) that whatever laws are 
made should be enforced. Such a movement might 
expect a general support from the common con- 
servative Christian sentiment of the country. But 
the Cortland conventicn simply attempted to stitch a 
prohibitory stripe upon the Republican flag ; even 
if it could succeed, success would not now enlist the 
prohibitory voters in the Republican 1 army. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has abolished “ puts 
and calls,” and the telegraph announces that as a re- 
sult two days thercafter one of the great stock gam- 
blers of Chicago failed for something like amillion of 
dollars. Report has it that the capital on which he 
did business was not over $20,000. We rejoice in no 
man’s misfortune; but if the Boards of Trade of the 
country can, by abolishing ‘‘ puts and calls,” discour- 
age gambling operations so effectively, the sooner 
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other cities follow Chicago's example the better. A 
‘* put” is a contract in the following form : 
CuicaGo, December 1, 1886. 

For value received the bearer may d:liver me 

at 80 per cent. any timein thirty days from date. 
(Signed) JOHN DoE. 

The blank may be filled with wheat, pork, shares of 
stock, or any other salable article. A ‘‘ call” reverses 
this contract. In it the signer agrees that the bearer 
may call on him for the article specified at the price 
named. In fact, the goods are never delivered and 
never intended to be. The “put” is a bet that 
stock will g> up, the ‘‘call” a bet that it will 
go down. ‘‘ Puts” and ‘‘calls” are always gam- 
bling transactions, though all gambling transactions 
are not ‘‘ puts” and ‘‘ calls.” The abolition of this 
system in the Chicago Board of Trade is matter of 
congratulation, not merely because it will make pure 
gambling a little more difficult, or at least a little 
less easy, but even more because it is an indication 
of the tendency of business men to discourage gam 
bling speculations. It is one of the fruits of the 
press and pulpit denunciations of this national vice 
which is also a national disease. For gambling is, 
like inebriety, both a vice and a disease. 





An attempt is being made to organize a co-opera- 
tive packing company in Chicago. It is opposed by 
the Socialists, who do not want workingmen to become 
capitalis's ; they want all capital, that is, all instra- 
ments of labor, to be owned by the State. A more 
serious objection is the difficulty of obtaining either 
the money or the brains to withstand the opposition 
which such a concern would unfortanately be pretty 
sure to evcounter from the established houses already 
epgagedio the trade. Be.ter begin with something 
easier.——The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has published an address to workingmen. Its gist 
lies in its « fective indictment of the drink traffic: 
‘* Was'e harms most those who can least afford it. 
It is not overproduction so much as underconsump 
tion that grinds the faces of the workipgmen. Four 
bundred millions annually drawn, chiefly from 
the pockets of workingmer, by saloon keepers and 
cigar dealers, means less flour in the barrel, less coal 
in the cellar, and less clot hing in the laborer’s family.” 
Well put !——The Libor Party is apparently getting 
ready for a national campaign. It has now deter- 
mined to nominate a separate municip»] ticket ip 
Philadelphia. It has already done soin Boston. Its 
platform t’ us faris, however, largely municipal, or at 
least local, 1ather than national. It calls for reform 
in the drawi: g of jurors, the abolition of property 
qualifications where tuey exist, equal pay for equal 
work to both sexes, the right of free assemblage, re 
form of elective methods, municipal self government, 
abolition of contract system in public works, abolition 
of taxes on buildings and improvements and levying 
of taxes exclusively on land, ownership and operation 
of all means of transit by the public and for the public 
bene fit. ——Apropos of this last demand is the report 
that the reduction of fares on the Elevated Railroads 
of New York bas increased the receipts, and that 
the Manhattan Company, which operates the reads, 
paid last year expenses, interest, taxes, and rentals, 
and had a million and a half to divide among 
the stockholders. The most valuable asset of 
this company is the public street. The labor 
party propo-es that the public should borrow 
the money, buy the railroad, pay the interest and 
¢xpenses out of the receipts, and divide the profits 
among the people, to whom the street originally 
belonged. Well! Why not?——A serious strike is 
impending among the glass-blowers. So far as we 
can j dye from the imperfect reports before us, it is 
a groundle's strike, objected to by the men them- 
selves, only partially acquiesced in, and that only 
because loyalty to the chiefs of the order is thought 
to require it. Several assemblies have refusd to 
obey the order to strike. The labor organizations 
need to amend their constitations so as to make 
adjustment easier and war more difficult.——Mr. 
Powd: rly has levied a tax of twenty five cents a 
head on al! Kaigats, in order to accumulatea defense 
fund. It is said that in some of the local assemblies 
there is serious obj-ction to paying the tax.——The 
Superintendent of the New Haven & Northampton 
Riilroad and the Assistant Superintendent of the 
New York & New Haven Railroad have been ar- 
rested on a cherge of ‘ blacklisting” an employee. 
The question how far a railroad official may go in 
warnivg another railroad of the real or supposed 
incompetency of an employee is likely to come up 
for settlement in this case.——The knitting manu- 





facturers at Cohoes have agreed, after a seven weeks’ 
closure of the mills, to open, and leave all questions 
between themselves and the Kaights of Labor to 
arbitration. It isa pity that the arbitration could 
not have preceded instead of following the seven 
weeks’ idleness. 





The one fact which grows clearer in the perplexing 
Bulgarian situation is the determination of Eogland, 
Austria, and I'aly not to allow the occupation of 
that country by Russia. The Enogli-hand Hungarian 
Prime Ministers have spoken decisively and definitely 
on this point, and the Italian Minister of For ign 
Affairs has now put himself on record to the same 
effect. Bismarck has not stated his position as 
frankly as he does upon occasion, but that position is 
not in doubt ; on the contrary, there is every reason 
to believe that the astute German is the master 
hand in the game of diplomacy which is now being 
played, and that this strong coalition against Rassian 
aggression is the creation of his own fertile brain. In 
this state of affairs lies the possible safe'y of Bulga 
rian independence. The determination of the other 
great Powers to prevent the further growth of Rus- 
sian influence in Southeastern Europe may do for 
Bulgaria that which has been done for Belgium and 
Holland, and other small Powers, by national jeal- 
ousies and animosities in Western Earope. There is no 
doubt but that the manly attitude of the Bulgarians 
has had great weight, and has given the movement 
in their bebalf a solidity and reasonableness which it 
would otherwise have lacked. The Bulgarians will 
probably have to make some compromise in their 
inclinations in the matter of aruler. But, on the 
other hand, they will probably be preserved from 
falling into the hands of their foe. 





Now that General Roberts has taken Burmah in 
hand, the English at home are hoping for something 
like a settlement of the disturbances in that country. 
With his headquarters at Mandalay, this experienced 
English officer, who probab'y understands the Asiatic 
character as well as any other man in the English 
service, has started out to rid the country of the re 
bellious Dacoits, hillmen, and all other dis'urbersa of 
the peace. The S:poys who have been doing service 
in Burmah have been uvusually unlucky in their 
encounters with the Burmese. The latter despise 
them, and their contempt seems to give them a 
courage and success which they do not possess 
when facing British soldiers. There have been a 
series of skirmishes in many parts of the country 
which have been expensive in the matter of life, and 
have kept things in a continual turmoil. This sort 
of disturbance General R »berts will undoubtedly be 
able to subdue; whether he succeeds in pacifying 
the people is another question. The English con- 
querors bave shown more than customary obtuse 
ness in dealing with the Burmese. If they had set 
about the task of exasperating the people they could 
hardly have sncceeded better. All the results of 
bad management will fall upon General Roberts, and 
wil! tax his skill, courage, and good judgment to the 
utmost. Bushwhackere and guerrillas are a good deal 
more easily dealt with than sullen discontent and 
suppressed hatred. 





Some very interesting facts with reference to Eng- 
lish wages are being brought out by the discussion of 
Lord Randolph Churchill's commission to investiga‘’e 
the civil service. The hope is widely expressed that 
the writers and Lower Division clerks will be raised, 
and that they will be given a chance of promoiion 
into the higher grades of the service. The writers 
complain that, while they do the real work of the 
offices, the higher clerks get all the pay. There 
appears to be a good deal of truth in this assertion, 
and the reform, if any, which may be expected will 
consist in lopping off high priced figureheads, and 
making promotions from tre lower ranks possi 
ble. It is not probable that the salaries of any 
of the employees will be increased. Even the Lower 
Division clerks are twice as well paid as the clerks 
doing similar work in the railway offices. The 
‘* Spectator” calls attention tothe fact that there is 
no longer aby reascn why writers and bookkeepers 
should be better paid than carpenters and bricklayers. 
The spread of education, by increasing a hundred fold 
the number of persons qualified to do clerical work, 
has changed the position of the clerks. It insists that 
‘*mere writing or bookkeeping is far less intellectual 
than car,entering and bricklaying.” The ordi- 
nary railway clerk in E gland receives a maximum 
salary of $350, and this only after eight years 
of service. Yet the public sympathy which he 





receives is simply due to the tradition that his 
work is nobler and Ligher than that of the hand 
worker. Although the effect of education is to 
raise wages, itis also to equalize them. In America, 
where education is much more general than in Eog- 
land, the highest officials receive lower pay and the 
lower officials higher pay. This fact cannot be ac- 
counted for on the ground of the democratic nature 
of our institutions, though that has its influence. 
Olergymen in England receive salaries about twice as 
high as those in America. Thesalaries of the bishops 
vary from twenty thousand dollars to seventy-five 
thousand. English professional men express surprise 
that many American physicians of the first grade re- 
ceive an income of ‘‘only fifteen hundred pounds.” 
The effect of our widespread popular education has 
been to make brain work cheaper in America than in 
England. The world over, free schools are a powerful 
factor in bringing about democratic equality. 





The movement for the better observance of the 
Sabbath is evidently neither local nor Puritanical. 
We have already noticed this movement in places as 
far separated geographically as Boston and La Crosse, 
Wis., and as far separated theologically as the Pres- 
byterian element in Philadelphia aud the Socialistic 
element in New York City. Mayor Grace has, in 
response to the request of the Central Labor Union, 
addressed a letter to the Police Board, calling their 
attention to the Sabbath law, its non enforcement, 
and the daty of enforcing it. His argument for th.e 
law he puts tersely and convincingly : 

‘‘It is manifestly unfair to the shopkeeper who has to 
meet fierce competition in his particular line of business 
that he should be compelled, by his'veighbor who disregards 
the law, either to open h‘s shop at.d thus deprive bimself of 
the recreation to which heis entitled, or to suffer a pecun- 
lary loss by closing up. If this general closing were rigor- 
ously enforced, as I think it can be by the Police Depart- 
ment, many employers would thereby be enabled to do 
what their inclination doub'less prompts them to do, but 
which without such enforcement the exigencies of business 
life prevent.”” 

He believes that it will not be found difficult to en- 
force the law; and, with the awakening sentiment 
of the workingmen in favor of it, we believe that he 
is right. In Norfolk, Va., a movement, originating 
also with a work’pgman, promises to secure a better 
Sabbath quiet there. The Mayor of that city has 
issued a proclamation calling attention to theSunday 
laws, and appointing December 15 as the date after 
which the loading and unloading of ships and carson 
Sanday will have to cease. The movement was 
started by the refusal of a colored ‘longshoreman to 
unload one of the Old Dominion steamships from 
New York on Sunday, since which time the matter 
has been taken in hand by the Young Men's Obris- 
tian Association and the mini-ters. In Newark, 
N. J., a permanent Liaw and Order League has been 
formed of citizens, non partisan and non ecclesiasti- 
cal, to secure the enforcement of a quiet Sabbath. 
In that city the main battle has to be fought with 
the breweries and with the saloons which they main- 
tain. How far the workingmen have been interested 
in Newark we cannot judge from the reports before 
us. 





It will be seen by reference to our Boston cor- 
respondent that Professor Egbert O. Smyth gives a 
specific and explicit denial to the charge that he 
teaches doctrines contrary to the Andover Creed. ‘‘I 
accept,” he says, ‘‘ the creed of the Seminary, inter- 
preting by no private opinion, but according to the 
well understood and commonly recognized laws of 
creed acceptance.” {thas been so persistently reiter- 
ated that the ‘‘ New Taeology” is inconsistent with 
the *‘ Old,” that probably many raders, who know 
neither the contents of the ‘‘ New Theology” nor of 
the ‘‘ Old,” will be surprised at this denial. It will not 
be so surprising to those who have compared the two 
and have seen in the ove a no’ unnatural evolution 
from the other. The question whether the two are 
inconsistent, as severally represented by ‘* Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy” and the ‘“‘ Andover Oreed,” we 
do not propose to discuss; still less the charge 
that the professors of Andover Seminary have beer 
guilty of a stupendous breach of trust, a charge which 
has never seemed to us worthy of even serious con- 
sideration. It involves the Board of Trustees and the 
Board of Visitors as well, for they have been fully 
cognizant of all the facts in the case ; and it falls by 
its own weight. The only question is, whether the 
present teaching of Audover Seminary is consistent 
with a subscription of the Andover Creed, and that 
depends upon the interpretation given to a long, 
abstruse, scholastic, and metaphysical document, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








That question has never seemed to us one of 
auy public importance. It concerns only the 
Faculty of Andover Seminary who subscribe the 
creed, and the Trustees and Board of Visitors who 
administer the trust, and might advantageously have 
been left to them to determine without the aid of 
amici curie. The Andover Creed is no authority for 
any oneexcept the Faculty and the two Boards, and its 
correct interpretation is of considerably less public 
concern than that of the Creed of Pius IX., which 
is an authority to nearly one-half of Ohristendom. 
The only question of general interest, indeed, 
involved is what is signified by a creed subscription. 
We can best get an answer to that by going out of 
New England, and so out of the atmosphere of local 
passion and prjadice. The question seems to us 
fairly answered by the following sentence in a recent 
history of the Reformation in England, by Oanon 
Farrar: ‘‘ It is clesr that, fairly considered, the affix 
ing a signature to a long doctrinal confession is not 
equivalent tu an assertion that the signer admits 
and believes every statement in that confession, but 
only that he accepts it as a whole, and undertakes 
not to teach doctrine contrariant to it.” Whether 
the present teaching of Andover Seminary is ‘‘con- 
trariant” to the Andover creed as a whole is the 
question which the Board of Visitors bave to deter- 
mine; not whether the two are accordant in every 
particular. 





The Evangelical Alliance of St. Louis have rendered 
the people of this country a good service in adopting 
resolutions of protest against the ballet attachment 
to the American Opera. Passing by tke dirputed 
question of dramatic entertainment altogether, and 
neither commending nor condemning it, these reso- 
lations, which will be found in another part of our 
paper, in terms all the stronger because so judicial 
and so temperate, condemn ‘‘ the spectacular repre 
septations of sensuality” which have been perfectly 
needlessly connected with the American Opera. We 
say needlessly because, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
the spectacular representations of the ballet have not 
been a prominent feature of the German Opera in this 
city, and that opera has been a great success finan 
cially as well as artistically. We do not, as our 
readers know, join in the indiscriminate eondemna- 
tion of the theater. We believe that, in spite of its 
evils, society is, on the whole, the better for its exist- 
ence. We believe not only that its reform is possible, 
but practicable ; we believe that it is not only practi- 
cable, but already in prcecess of development. We 
believe that such a play as *‘ Patience” or the 
‘*Mikado” is healthful fun, and that such a play 
as some in which Joseph Jefferson or Mr. Booth are 
to be seen are good education—that one is better for 
seeing them. All the more for this reason are we 
indignant at those who, inaugurating an American 
opera, which ought to be pure and healthful, dishonor 
the American people, degrade a true and inspiring 
art, and do what in them lies to make impossible the 
reform of the theater and the attendarce upon it of 
reputable people. The ballet is indefensible, and the 
poor attempt of Mansger Locke to defend it from 
the just and temperate condemnation of the clergy 
of St. Louis serves no other purpose than an illustra. 
tion of the motto, ‘“‘It is the wounded bird that 
flutters.” It is folly to talk of the poetry of move- 
ment, of the rhythm of the dance, etc., etc.; the 
beauty of dreas and the grace of movement in the 
ballet are only like the attire of an Eastern dancing 
girl—contrivances to heighten the sensual effect. Evil 
to him that evil thinks? Yes, indeed. But worst 
of all evils is that which, hiding its sensuality under 
fashionable and artistic disguises, stimulates evil 
thoughts in pure minds. And that is exactly what 
the ballet does. We submit to the clergy throughout 
the country, at least in every ci'y and town in which 
the American Opera is to be given, the propriety of 
repeating the protest of the Evangelical Alliance of 
St. Louis against ‘‘ spectacular representations of 
sensuality.” 





GENERAL NeEws.—The Presidential perplexities 
appear to be endless. It is now asserted that Mr. 
Stone, the removed Republican District Attorney, said 
nothing disrespectful of the President or his admin- 
istration, and that Mr. Benton, the retained Demo 
cratic District Attorney, scoffed at him and his 
Civil Service Reform.——As we go to press the jury 
in the M.Q 1ade case has not been completed. Oae 
man is under bail on a charge of *‘embracery,” i. ¢., 
having attempted to inflaence a man summoned as a 
juror. There are rumors that Fullgraff contemplates 
paying part of the bribe he confesses to have received 





into the city treasury. ——Dr. John P. Gray, Super. 
intendent of the New York State Insane Asylum, and 
one of the most famous alienists in the world, died 
on November 29.——Cholera is said to be spreading 
in South America.——The question of the legal own- 
ership of the Broadway horse-railway was argued in 
the Supreme Court at Albany last week._—-It is stated 
that the Standard Oil Company has acqnized very 
Jarze interests in Russian petroleum and naphtha 
companies. ——Losses by fire in the United States 
in November amounted to about $10,000 000. —- 
The extradition treaty with Japan has been pro- 
claimed by the President.——A curious trial is going 
on in Berlin. Four women are charged, says the 
‘¢ Herald,” ‘‘ with having infringed certain clauses of 
the law regarding associations by dabbling in politics 
at the meetings of two societies for the protection of 
workwomen and for endeavoring to lead o! her societies 
astray.” ——-S'ate Governors and other delegates held 
a meeting in Philadelphia to arrange for a suitable 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Constitution. 
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HE editors of The Christian Union desire to 

express their personal thanks to the readers, 
not merely for the kind words which often come to 
them, but no less for their active co operation during 
the past year. Our publisher tells us that there has 
not been a week in 1886 in which our subscrip’ion 
list has not been larger Saturday night than it was 
on the preceding Monday morning. This increase 
has not been due to epecial eff rts, paid agents, 
systematic canvass, chromos, premiums, or anything 
of that description. It has been due to two facts : 
the policy of the paper, and the appreciative co- 
operation of our subscribers. We are publishing 
The Obristian Union on the co operative plan, and 
our subscribers are the co operators. When the 
present editor came on the staff of The Christian 
Union, it contained twenty pages. As it has pros- 
pered it has made its subscribers participators in its 
prosperity, and it now gives them for the same 
money thirty-two pages—that is, it is more then half 
as large again. Typographical changes have enibied 
it to add still farther something like twenty per cent. 
to its matter. Its advertising pages have vever been 
allowed to encroach upon its reading columns. The 
Ohristian Union is published for its readers, and it 
knows no rule except to give to them the best and 
the most it can for the money they give toit. They 
are thus stockholders in the enterprise, sharing all 
its profits, and taking no hazard of losses. This 
policy will be continued in the future as in the past. 
Oar subscribers have appreciated the fact, and it is 
to their unsought commendations we owe our con- 
stantly increasing list of subscribers. As atock- 
holders, it is their interest to induce as many of their 
neighbors to subscribe for The Obristian Union as 
they can. For the larger The Obristian Union's list 
the more will The Obristian Union bring in its 
weekly visit to them. 

Our readers must judge what The Christian Union 
will be in 1887 from what it has been in 1886. A 
weckly paper occupies a position midway between a 
daily journal and a monthly magazine. It competes 
with neither. It is not a mere reporter like the first ; 
it is nota library in sections like the second. Its 
business is to interpret current history ; to kaow not 
only what is going on and to report it, as the daily 
paper does, but to understand its drift and siguifi- 
cance, apd interpret its direction and its meaning. 
As a weekly collection of good reading its business is 
to be adapted to the thought and want, not only of 
the year, but of the week. The monthly magazine, 
compelled to go to press two or three months before 
publication, cannot deal with current questions ; the 


daily paper, compelled to throw off at midnight what | 


the reader will read at breakfast, cannot deal with 
them thoughtfully, broadly, interpreta.ively. The 
weekly paper has in ths respect a field of its own. 
That field The Obristian Union aims to occupy. It 
neither pretends to rival the daily paper by tele- 
graphic despatches, generally of small significance, 
nor to compete with the monthly magazine by print- 
ing Review articles in a weekly periodical. Bat it 
aims to give to its readers in each week's issue a 
paper which belongs to that week, deals with that 
week, and has the reason for its existence and its 
contents in the thought and the life of that week. 

It is for this reason that we neither previde nor 
announce a programme for the coming year. Some 
few arrangements,are, of course, made in advance, 
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But we propose in the future, as in the past, to keep 
our co'umns and ourselves ready for whatever our 
readers may need, as they needit. The Christian 
Union was the first journal in America, not dis- 
tinctively a labor organ, to call attention to and give 
its readers information concerning the labor move- 
ment. It has given to its readers fuller information, 
on both sides of the question, concerning the effect 
of high license and prohibition, than any other 
weekly paper. It has laid before them more and 
fuller information concerning both the great net ds 
and the great philanthropies of the year. It has kept 
in the Home abreast of the latest scientific knowledge 
concerning health. It was the first to perceive 
the divergence between the old and the new in theol- 
ogy, and to interpret tha drift of religicus thought. 
It was the first to ou'line and advocate the present 
Indian policy, and ‘‘ Ramona,” published in its col- 
umns, was the first publication to arouse a widespread 
national interest in the wrongs and rights of the Red 
Man. It has been the first, and we believe the fullest, 
as an interpreterof the new movement in literature 
and education. It would have been impossible to ren- 
der these services to our readers if we had been con- 
tent to assume the réleof a weekly edition of either a 
daily paper on the one hand, or a monthly or quar- 
terly review on the other. 

The aim, purpose, and spirit of The Obristian 
Union has not, in the conscionsness of its editors, 
changed, and will not change. It believes in Forward, 
march ! and means to march itself at the head of the 
column. It believes that the present is better than the 
past, and the future will be better than the prezent. 
It believes that society is better, politics are better, 
creeds are better, industry, State, Church, are ail 
better. It is full of hope, courage, expectation. It 
has faith in the universal brotherbood of man 
because faith in the universal fatherhood of God. 
And in this hope, faith, and charity it invites its 
read*ra to combine with it to make the year 1887, in 
thought, in spirit, and in action, the best year that 
God's bright sun has ever smiled upon. 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


E do not know what law or custom requires 
the President to be a national scribe and 
wri'e the anvals of hisown administration. It would 
be better broken than kept. It is not necessary for 
Congress that the President should furnish an ab- 
stract of the Department Reports, and if this needs 
to be done for the people, it might be left to the 
editors, or to some literary official appointed for the 
purpose. Ifthe President’s message were confiaed to 
a statement of his recommendations of legislation, it 
would be one fourth as long and four times as valua- 
ble. The President's message ought not to bea *‘ blue 
book.” We shall leave the curious to read the his- 
tory of the Administration in the message itself, and 
shall bere simply epitomize its recommendations. 

CHINESE. The anti Chinese outrages are condemned, 
and the assurance is expressed that an effective limi- 
tation on Chinese immigration may be secured by 
treaty with Ohina. 

FISHERIES. The treaty of 1818 has been rendered 
obsolete by changes since then; negotiations are 
pending for a new fishery treaty. 

Mexico. A new treaty will be negotiated for the 
purpose of preventing such border troubles as recently 
occurred in the case of Mr. Cutting. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. Approved and recom- 
mended—mildiy. 

FINANCES. Government revenue has increased 
$13 700 000 ; Government expenses have been reduced 
$490,000. The anticipated surplus will be $90 000 000. 
All national debt now due and payable will be paid 
within a year from date. An annual surplus of 
$90,000,000 is not to be thought of. It imposes a 
needless burden on the people, and threatens govern- 
ment with corruption. Remedy: Reduce the tariff ; 
but cautiously, so as not to overturn and destroy 
industries built up under the present protective 
system. To this end cheapen (1) the necessaries of 
life ; (2) raw material. 

SILVER QUESTION. Stop the compulsory silver 
coineg+; and replace small legal tender notes with 
silver certificates, so as to get the benefit in circula- 
tion of silver now on storage. 

ARMY AND Navy. Promotion should be pregeded 
by examination. Appropriations should be made and 
measures taken for coast defense. For particulars 
see Departmental reports. 

Post-Orrick. The ocean steamships have come to 
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the terms offered by the Government. Ocean mail 
facilities are generally adequate, but should be 
increased to South America. 

Prisons. The United States Government should 
erect and control prisons for the confinement of 
offenders against Federal law; the prisoners to be 
employed in the manufacture of government articles. 

InpiANs. Zhe end of our Indian policy is the more 
rapid transition from tribal organization to citizen- 
ship ; a wise means to that end would be a National 
Commission to push it forward. 

Punic Lanps. Repeal the Pre-emption and Tim- 
ber Culture acts, and amend the homestead laws so 
as to secure public lands to the public in small 
homesteads; remove the fences from the public 
domain. 

THE Laspor Prosiem. Oonstitute a Labor Bureau 
with power to act asa court of arbitration when 
desired. 

Civit SevviceE REFORM. Commended to the cheer- 
ful and ungrudging support of Congress. 

On thesubject of finances this message is supplement- 
ed by Mr. Manning’s report, to which the President es- 
pecially refers. Respecting silver Mr. Manning says : 
‘To stop the purchase of silver is our only choice, 
our duty, and our interest.” Respecting the tariff 
he proposes to place at once on the free list articles 
which pay little and cost in collection much ; admit 
raw material, especially wool, free, and so untax the 
clothing of sixty million people ; and leave untouched 
the tax on whisky, tobacco, and sugar. 

We content ourselves here with reporting the 
President’s message, without discussing it. It is not 
subject to Rufus Choate’s criticism of the Declaration 
of Independence, ‘glittering generalities.” It is 
specific, and it does not glitter. It is not 
brilliant, but it is clear, definite, intelligent. The 
President evidently believes what he says, and 
knows how to say what he believes. But if he had 
said fewer things he would bave said them more 
effectively. 








A PROMISING LITERARY MOVEMENT. 


TUDENTS of current literature in this country 
have not failed to notice the multiplying 
evidences of a new literary activity in the South ; an 
activity sufficiently homogeneous and definite in its 
direction to be called a movement. Among the many 
signs of progress in the South none is more significant 
or hopeful than this. It has been a great misfortune 
—perhaps the source of all other misfortunes—that 
the Ssuth has been mainly outside the intellectual 
movement of modern life. It formerly held itself 
aloof from the free movement of thought, never more 
active and influential than in this century ; and by 
so doing it lost the modern standards and the 
impulses of modern life. It would certainly never 
have occurred to any other modern society of equal 
intelligence to attempt to check discussion by pro- 
scription or by force; any other society would have 
felt the futility of any such effort. That the Southern 
people did not is due to the fact that they had be- 
come isolated from the modern world and had lost 
its point of view. This isolation has been the source 
of many misfortunes to a people naturally suseeptible 
of culture and progress in the highest degree ; a peo- 
ple of native generosity and capable of the noblest 
services to civilization. There has been, in conse 
quence of this isolation, no extended intellectual inter- 
est in the South ; and writers of the earlier day, like 
Timrod, Hayne, and Lanier, while they have received 
the warmest personal appreciation, have failed of gain- 
ing from their own section that wide and discriminating 
attention which is a poet’s most satisfactory reward. 
For these true poets, whose genius Northern readers 
were not slow to recognize, there waits a larger fame 
in that future to which the Southern people are now 
so evidently and so rapidly moving. They were the 
forerunners of a freer and richer intellectual life 
among the people to whose aspirations and convic- 
tions they gave such spirited and varied expression. 
There is rich soil for a literary movement in the 
South. Such a movement is always preceded by a 
stirring of the depths of life; a laying bare, in the 
anguish of great sorrows, of those deeper things 
which are hidden by affluence and almost forgotten 
in prosperity. Back of the great Periclean age in 
Athens were the tremendous struggles with Persia ; 
behind Dante lay the whole silent movement of ten 
centuries ; parallel with the noble literary activity of 
the Elizabethan era ran the hardly less impressive 
activities of exploration, struggle, and conquest. The 
birth of the new world had fit prelude in song and 


story, and the splendid daring of soldier and sailor 
found fit chronicle and record in a hundred forms. 
The literature with which New England has enriched 
the world had a deep soil of sacrifice, heroism, and 
intellectual achievement beneath it. It was this 
element and these fostering conditions which the old 
South lacked and the new South possesses. If the 
North suffered unspeakable loss by the war, the South 
felt a deeper anguish. It was over her fields that the 
devastating waves of the great struggle rolled ; it was 
against her homes that its wrath was spent. No 
people ever lost more and saved their liberty ; no 
people ever gave themselves more completely and 
unreservedly as a sacrifice to a cause in which they 
believed to the last drop of blood and the last 
dollar of treasure. They were mistaken ; the cause 
was lost before the first battle was fought; but the 
anguish of sacrifice, the bitterness of loss, the hero- 
ism of self-denial, remain ; and these are the material 
out of which literatures are formed. The change of 
feeling since the struggle ended is hardly less im- 
portant as a factor in the future result ; it has been 
well described as a moral miracle. 

When one recalls all these things—better still, when 
one stands on the ground and realizes all they mean 
—one is not surprised that the literary movement 
in the South to-day is distinctly a vital movement. 
It has not been set in motion by academic influences ; 
its impulse is not derived from culture, but from life. 
It takes the form of fiction because fiction, as a liter- 
ary form, is just now nearer life than any other ; 
it furnishes the readiest and freest expression of life 
through art. Mr. Harris, Mr. Cable, Miss Murfree, 
Mr. Page, and Miss King have worked probably 
with no consciousness of any mutuality of relation- 
ship or community of purpose; neverthe.ess they 
have enough in common in their aims and methods 
to give their combined activity the significance and 
definiteness of a movement. They are isolated from 
each other ; they belong to no ‘‘ center of culture ;” 
but they are bent, under the guidance of a common 
literary instinct, upon the revelation and interpreta- 
tion of Southern life in its varied and deeply inter- 
esting phases. These names are by no means inclu- 
sive of all who are finding their way to literary ex- 
pression in the South ; there are others whose work 
is full of promise, not only in the field of fiction, but 
in other lines of effort. And the whole group of 
these new writers is probably only the advance guard 
of a larger company of men aud women who are 
beginning to see things in the light of a new day. 

The new literature will do much for the South—for 
it cannot be a provincial literature, or it will cease to 
be literature at all. The old fashion of fostering a 
fifth-rate poet because she was a ‘‘ Southern singer” 
is fast becoming a thing of the past ; it was one of 
the outgrowths of the old provinzialism. The new 
literature will be distinctively Southern in its atmos- 
phere and color ; but it will be local only as great and 
universal experiences are local in their expression 
through individual lives. So far as principles, con- 
victions, aspirations—those things which constitute 
the soul of literature—are concerned, it must and it 
will be national ; the day of provincial literature is 
forever past in this country. It belongs, with the old 
fetich of ‘* States’ rights,” to the childhood of a people 
whose coming of age was signalized by an experience 
so profound that it has removed us by an impassable 
gulf from all childish things. The American litera- 
ture of the future will have the breadth and vitality 
of national life in it, and this will be its incalculable 
gain over the past. There is no inspiration in section- 
alism. It is true that small communities like Athens 
have produced immortal works of art ; but the secret 
of such achievements lies, not in their insularity, but 
in their universality. If Athens had spoken for her 
self, her word would have perished ; it abides because 
she spoke for Greece and for the world. 

It lies in the heart and mind of the South to enrich 
our common literature with some elements which it 
has lacked. The Southern people have the courage 
of their emotions, which is rarely true of the people 
of the North. They are not restrained by any natural 
reticence from a full, frank expression of their 
deepest emotions. Matthew Arnold has said that 
the contribution of the Celtic races to literature is a 
finer sensibility than the Teutonic races possess ; 
some such quality is in the Southern nature ; a quality 
of peculiar attractiveness and of very great possibili- 
ties in the way of literary expression. If the writers 
of the new South shall preserve the essentially South- 
ern traitsin the exposition of Southern life, there lies 





before them and us a fresh and deeply interesting 
movement in American literature. 





THE HUME CASE. 


HE New Haven ‘‘Palladium,” we believe, was the 

first of the secular papers tointimate that the case 
of Mr. Hume has been practically postponed for the 
year. We are glad to see that the report is authori- 
tatively denied. It is true that the Sub-committee 
of the Prudential Committee has notified the United 
Church of New Haven, of which Mr. Hume is a mem- 
ber, that the question of calling a council to aid the 
Committee in doubtful and difficult cases is under 
consideration, and that the subject is attended with 
difficulties which require long and careful consid- 
eration. But this is all. Oertain it is that any 
postponement of the Hume case for a year by the 
Prudential Committee would be a direct disregard 
of the explicit instructions of the Board at Des 
Moines. There has been some difference of inter- 
pretation of the other action of the Board, but there 
is no opportunity for any difference of interpretation 
of its action in the Hume case. It was brief, and we 
here reproduce itin full. It consisted of the follow- 
ing report of a special committee to whom that case 
was referred : 

“Your committee recommend that the Prudential Com- 
mittee at its very earliest convenience take up this case and 
seek to the utmost of its power an adjustment of these dif- 
ficulties. Your committee cannot but believe that, in the 
light of all the action of the Board on this auspicious occa- 
sion, these unhappy difficulties will be reconciled, preserving 
the unity of this Board and the harmony and earnest co- 
operation of all its constituency.” 

Two months have already elapsed since the Board 
unanimously and ‘“‘amid enthusiastic applause” 
adopted this report and so instructed the Prudential 
Oommittee ‘‘ at its very earliest convenience” to take 
up the case of Mr. Hume, and ‘‘ seek Zo the utmost 
of its power an adjustment of these difficulties.” 
So far, the utmost of its power has been exercised 
in a resolution to await the recovery of the health of 
the Senior Secretary. Time is passing ; and it seems 
as though sufficient time had already passed to justify 
the reasonable expectation that the Committee will 
without further delay either make some endeavor to 
seek an adjustment of these difficulties, or offer 
some Official explanation of the reason why no such 
attempt is possible. Certainly no reader of the rec- 
ord would maintain that either the letter or the 
spirit of the instructions of the Board would be re- 
spected by the Committee if it were to adopt or even 
permit a further and unexplained postponement till 
the next meeting of the Board. 


IT EXISTS. 


[’ is a significant and hopeful fact that such capi 

talists as Andrew Oarnegie, Ohauncey M. Depew, 
and Pierre Lorillard recognize the labor question as 
a real and a serious one, and out of their experience 
bring contributions for its settlement. It exists, and 
it cannot be pooh-poohed from the public mind by 
professors of a laissez faire political economy in 
either university chairs or editorial sanctums. The 
latest and most significant witness to its existence is 
the very suggestive though very brief paper by Pierre 
Lorillard in the December ‘‘ North American.” For 
the adjustment of labor controversies he proposes 
the organization of a Labor Oongress, consisting of 
two bodies: representatives elected annually from 
each Oongressional district ; senators elected for a 
term of years, two in number from each State ; with 
perhaps a third body, which should correspond to 
the Supreme Oourt—this organized Labor Oongress 
‘* to direct and act promptly on all questions, nomi- 
nating or indorsing proper persons for all offices, 
local, State, and National. It would receive proper 
respect from all parties ; fair and equal justice would 
be meted out to labor distributed and to labor con- 
densed ’—that is, the capitalists. He then adds the 
following extraordinary sentence : ‘ For legislation, 
I believe in limited political socialism ; that oceans, 
rivers, canals, railways, postal and telegraph systems, 
should be owned by the National Government for the 
use of all at as low a toll as will provide for their 
proper maintenance ; that is, for the use of all labor 
in both its forms, industry and capital.” 

Mr. Lorillard’s article leaves some very important 
questions unanswered. What authority would he 
confer upon his Labor Oongress ? If any legal author- 
ity, what power should enforce its decisions? Would 
he have the National Government operate as well as 
own the canals, railways, and telegraph systems, as it 
does the postal system, or only own them and leave 
them free for universal use under proper regulation, as 
it does the oceans and the rivers? Weshould be glad 
to record his answers to these questions. Meantime 
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Dec. 9, 1886. 


WHE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


T 








we are glad to report his article as a new testimony 
from a man of great wealth and large experience in 
the employment of Jabor, confirming the testimony of 
Chauncey M. Depew : 

THE WORKINGMEN HAVE A GRIEVANCE. WE DO NOT 
KNOW EXACTLY WHAT IT IS ; THEY CANNOT CLEARLY 
EXPRESS IT; BUT IT EXISTS. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator understands from the public press that 
there is a disinclination to do anything toward the 
construction of a General Grant monument outside 
the city of New York, because the monument is to 
be erected in New York. He begs leave, therefore, 
to suggest a measure which ought to overcome this 
objection, and enable the entire nation, without local envy, 
jealousy, or strife, to combine in erecting this monument 
to the nation’s hero. Let the monument be constructed in 
sections, and toted round the country. Platform cars 
could easily be made for the parpose. As New York has 
the Bartholdi statue, the Grant monument might be put 
up in Chicago first—say for a year; then freighted to St. 
Louis ; then to Cincinnati ; then shipped down the river to 
New Orleans ; and so in successive stages up the coast, 
stopping for a year at each of the great cities, and taking 
New York on the way to Boston. If this experiment 
proved a success, the plan would be capable of indefinite 
extension. It is clear that the National Capitol belongs quite 
as much to the nation as does General Grant’s monument. 
It ought not to remain always at Washington. It should 
be made migratory. It is easy to make a building in 
sections which could be taken down and put up as occasion 
might require. A Congressional train could easily be pro- 
vided, and another for the President and his Cabinet. The 
contract for transportation would be readily taken by 
Barnum or Forepaugh, who have had a large experience in 
the transportation of shows. And the glory—and the 
burden—of Congress and the President would be evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the country, and no room would be left 
for local jealousy. 





My Dear Mr. Spectator : 

My dear friend and schoolmate, Mary Grace, married, a 
few months ago, a young man who was very popular in our 
society ; everybody said he wasa “‘ good fellow,”’ but never- 
theless we all felt a little afraid. He was oftener seen at the 
theater than at church, and was fonder of a good horse 
than of a good book. And yet we ail liked him; Jack 
—he’s my brother—knew him very well, belonged to the 
same club with him, and said Horace was a real clubable 
fellow—smoked;a good cigar, enjoyed a good dinner, had a 
good time, and always wanted every one else to havea 
good time. He was good-natured, but I don’t think any 
one thought him self-sacrificing. Aunt Hannah said he was 
worldly ; but nobody ever thought him a bit mean or self- 
ish. It seemed in some ways!a queer match; for Mary 
Grace was a good deal of a Puritan. I don’t believe she had 
ever been inside of a theater in her life till she met Horace, 
and she was always as demure ‘and quiet a little body at 
college as if she had been a Quakeress, which she is not. 
Since their wedding day Jack says Horace has dropped his 
club altogether. He is well off, and they live in a very 
pretty flat in upper New York. Jack says he occasionally 
meets him in Central Park behind his trotter, but Mary is 
always with him. Horace asked Jack and me round to his 
house the other evening, and after dinner, and to my aston- 
ishment, Mary proposed a game of whist. I couldn't say a 
word; and Jack and Horace were ever so kind over my 
blunders, for you see I never played before, but, as I told 
Aunt Hannah afterwards, I couldn’t well refuse, for if I did 
it would break up the game. Jack says he don’t wonder 
that Horace never dines atthe club any more, for the dinner 
at home was quite as good, and the company a great deal 
better. Jack goes to the theater a good deal—more, I think, 
than is good for him. Aunt Hannah and I never go. But 
Jack says that he occasionally sees Horace and Mary 
together at a good play, and that he never sees Horace 
alone at a poor one, and weall know that Horace didn’t 
use to be so awful particular. Twice thiz fall I have met 
them together et the bookstores, and [I don’t believe Hor- 
ace had been in a bookstore, before his marriage, since he 
graduated ; and not very often before. They were vigorously 
considering editions of someof the English classics, and her 
Vassar] College English Lit. was evidently coming into 
play and doing good service. Jack says that Horace’s old 
club companions are decidedly envious ; and he says that if 
all Puritans were like Mary Grace he wouldn’t mind marrying 
a Puritan and settling down himself. Aunt Hannah is afraid 
that Mary is getting’ worldly-minded ; but she is always at 
church Sanday morning, and brings Horace with her—and 
he didn’t use to goto.church much. Jack says he comes 
because turn about is fair play, and as she goes with him to 
ride, he goes with her to church; and maybe that’s so. 
Aunt Hannah thinks she is ‘‘ compromising,”’ but I wonder 
whether it isn’t right for a wife to ‘‘compromise’’ just a 
little with her husband. I wish I knew, because, you see— 
but no matter why I want toknow. I wish you would tell 
us what you think ; for Aunt Hannah sets’a great store by 
the Spectator, and I would like her to know what you think 
about it. Yours inquiringly, 

Susiz 8—. 

Seek good company. A man is not only known by the 
company he keeps, he is made by the company he keeps. 
No man can habitually breathe bad air and not be poisoned. 
Good company is not to be found in the pool-room, or the 
bucket-shop, or the street corner, or among the loafers in the 

village post-office. It is to be found in the home, the read 


ing-room, sometimes in the lodge-room, oftenest in the 
church. The church is a society of pure women and noble 
men ; and if all in the church are not pure and noble, in the 
church the purest and noblest in the town are generally to 
be found. Wherever they are to be found, there go; wher- 
ever they congregate, there seek_y>ur companionships. An 
elevated companionship elevates ; a degrading companion- 
ship degrades. He who dwells with hogs will soon smell of 
the sty ; he who runs with the dogs will soon bark and 
yelp ; and he who dwells with eagles will soon find wings 
growing on himself. 





The attention of the Spectator has been recently called to 
a tragedy which indicates that Christianity has a good deal 
to do yet before even Christian communities are wholly re- 
deemed from barbarism. Judge Reid, of Kentucky, an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church and a judge in one of the 
courts, was attacked, brutally beaten, and, as the result 
showed, seriously injured about the head, by a member of 
the bar, whose only ground of offense against the Judge 
appears to have been that the Court, at a time when Judge 
Reid was not sitting upon the bench, had found the lawyer 
guilty of conduct unworthy of his profession. This bar- 
baric attack only indicated that there was one barbarian in 
Kentucky. Judge Reid’s’friends, however,jand, if we may 
trust the narrative which has since been given to the public, 
the community generally, demanded that the Judge should 
meet barbarism with barbarism. They urged him to avenge 
himself, and offered him their assistance. ‘‘I would kill 
him with far less compunction than I would shoot a dog,”’ 
wrote one lady to him. This Presbyterian elder, however, 
had read in a certain good book, ‘‘ Avenge not thyself, but 
rather give place unto wrath.’’ He refused to take the bar- 
baric counsel that came—we will not say from barbarians, 
but from the barbaric nature that lingers even in civilized 
Christian men and women. ‘‘I would rather,’’ he wrote his 
mother, ‘‘take my own life than the blood of this man 
upon my soul.”” The brutal attack of his assailant he found 
easier 'o bear than the suspicion of cowardice which his 
Christian conduct ‘aroused against him. The spirit of so- 
called chivalry could not comprehend the superior courage 
of Christian fidelity to conviction. One morning the Judge 
was found lying dead upon the floor ofa friend’s room, shot 
through the heart, while the pistol lay by his side. He was 
driven to suicide by the barbarism of the age in which he 
lived—an age which could not comprehend his'superior spirit, 
and which, with the mental disease superinduced by the 
brutal assault upon him, he could not resist. His death bas 
produced a profound impression, and the Spectator, record- 
ing here this tragedy, records with it his hope that the mur- 
der—for so we must cali it—of Judge Reid, of Kentucky, 
will do something to produce against the so-called chivalry 
of the South the same heat of indignation that was produced 
against dueling in the North by the death of Alexander 
Hamilton. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


ECEMBER 28 {s appointed for another hearing in 
the Andover case. The answer of Professor 
Smyth andj the other professors is twofold : first come 
an exception to the rulings of the Board of Visitors pre- 
viously made, and a motion to dismiss the amended 
complaint for want of jurisdiction because the com- 
plainants have no standing in court, and for other legal 
reasons. This motion was denied’ promptly by the 
Board of Visitors, and it is understood to have been made 
simply for the purpose of affording a basis for an appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

In replying to the merits, Professor Smyth takes up 
the fifteen epecific charges of heresy and answers them 
seriatim. Of some of the charges he says they are ‘‘ too 
indefinite to require or enable me toanswer ’them. To 
the charge of not being a man of ‘‘ sound and orthodox 
principles of divinity according to the fundamental and 
distinguishing doctiines of the Gospel of Christ as 
summarily expressed in the Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism...” he responds : 

‘* The Professorship which I hold is placed by its founder, 
and the action of the constituted authorities, on the 
‘Associate Foundation.’ No Professor on this Founda- 
tion is required to be ‘a man of sound and orthodox 
trinciples according to the fundamental and distinguishing 
doctrines of the Gospel of Christ as summarily expressed in 
the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism.’ The 
Deciaration which I am required to subscribe and repeat is 
not the one quoted in the charge, but the one contained in 
the following citation [Associate Statutes II., (two)] : 

** Every Professor on the Associate Foundation shall... 
on the day of his inauguration publicly make and sub- 
scribe a solemn declaration of his faith in Divine revelation, 
and in the fundamental and distinguishing doctrines of the 
Gospel, as expressed in the following Creed which is sup- 
ported by the infallible Revelation which God constantly 
makes of himsel! in his works of creation, providence, and 
redemption.’ 

**T have never subscribed nor repeated any other decla- 
ration. I have never been asked to do so, either by the 
Reverend and Honorable the Trustees of Andover Seminary, 
or by your reverend and honorable body. The charge con- 
founds two declarations of faith which have been held to be 
entirely distinct in their application—that prescribed by the 
original founders, and that appointed by the associate 
founders.’’ 


To the charge of heresy concerning the Bible he says : 











‘* Citations are adduced for more definite specification of 


the charge that I ‘ hold, maintain, and inculcate’ ‘that the 
Bible is not the ‘‘ only perfect rule of faith and practice,” 
but is fallible and untrustworthy even in some of its relig- 
ious teachings.’ I deny the charge both as stated and as 
specified by citation. None of the citations contravenes 
the statement that the Bible is ‘the only perfect rule of 
faith and practice;’ none affirms or implies that it is 
‘fallible and untrustworthy even in some of its religious 
teachings.’ ”’ 


The accusation that he denfes the doctrine of the 
Trinity and limits the work of the Holy Spirit he meets 
with the following response : 


‘“*If by the phrase ‘trinity of persons’ is meant that the 
one absolute person of God exists us three persons, person 
being used in each member of the sentence with the same 
meaning, I admit that I do not hold sucha doctrine. If I 
did I should be heterodox, not only as judged by the found- 
er’s creed, but by the creed of universal Christendom. If 
the accusations mean that I hold to modal or monarchian 
Trinity in contradistinction from an entological Trinity, 
I deny the charge; and crave leave to point out that the 
charge instead of being specified is refuted by the citation 
adduced by the complainants. The accusation is that I 
hold the work of the Holy Spirit to be ‘chiefly confined to 
the sphere of nistory of Christianity,’ or, as more definitely 
specified by the citation with its context, that the ‘ effica- 
cious,’ regenerating, saving work ofthe Spirit is thus chiefly 
confined. The opposite proposition would be that work is 
‘chiefly confined’ to Paganism or Judaism, or both. There 
can be no doubt which of these propositions is more 
accordant with the creed, with orthodoxy, or with ‘con- 
sistent’ Calvinism. Snbstituting the words ‘ conducted 
within’ for ‘confined to,’ and not doubting a universal 
work of the Spirit, Ishould admit the accusation.”’ 

The charge that he holds to a doctrine of future pro- 
bation he admits : ‘‘I hold that all men being sinners 
are lost without Christ ;” and he regards the hypothesis 
of a future revelation of Christ reasonable and not 
unscriptural ; but be denies that he teaches that it should 
be made central insystematic theology, or that it 1s in- 
consistent with the Creed. 


“In this unqualified form I do not admit that I hold, 
maintain, and inculcate ‘ that there is and will be probation 
after death for all men who do not decisively reject Christ 
during the earthly life, and that this should be emphasized, 
made influential and even centralin systematic theology. 
God, as revealed in Christ, is to me central in theology. I 
deny that such an inference or anything affirmed in the 
citations adduced by the complainants is inconsistent with 
the Creed of the Seminary.’’ 


He summarizes his answers to the entire charge in 
these terse sentences : 


**T deny eacn and all of these allegations so far as I under- 
stand their meaning. Neither of them is accompanied by 
any specifications to make it intelligible. I object and 
except to each and all as not sufficiently plain to require and 
enable me to file anything more than the denial which I have 
just made. 

In conclusion, I would respectfully call your attention to 
the number and character of the offenses for which I am 
arraigned. I am charged with disbelieving the trustworthi- 
ness of the Scriptures as a religious guide; with holding a 
humanitarian view of Christ ; with denying the doctrine of 
the Trin'ty ; with disowning man’s free agency, his univer. 
sal sinfulness and guilt, and exposure to the penalty} of 
the law; with rejecting the doctrine of atonement by the 
sufferings and death of Christ ; with teaching that salvation 
is not ‘wholly of grace;’ and with breaking, ‘in repeated 
instances,’ ‘solemn promises.’ Such accusations have no 
reality tome. I accept the Creed of the Seminary, interpret- 
jng it by no private opinion, but according to the well under- 
stood and commonly recognized laws of creed acceptance 
laws which have been in voguein this country from the 
earliest times, and which have governed subscriptions in the 
history of this Seminary from the beginning, and which have 
been recently recognized by your reverend and honorable 
body. I welcome, if for any reason you deem such scrutiny 
necessary or useful, the most searching examination possible 
into the accusations now preferred, and I shall be pleased 
to .expedite and facilitate such examination to the ful 
extent of my power.”’ 

Professors Harris, Tucker, and Hincks respond sub- 
stantially as Professor Smyth, with some minor excep- 
tions. Professor Churchill denies that his chair is under 
Visitorlal jurisdiction. At the next hearing, on the 28th 
inst., the case of Professor Smyth will be first heard, 
and probably disposed of before the other cases are 
called. The Visitors having overruled the prayer to 
dismiss the case, counsel for respondents have taken 
exceptions preparatory to appeal to the Supreme Court. 
The Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, who was for a long 
time one of the Visitors, has now come into the case as 
assistant counsel with Governor Gaston, Professor 
Dwight, and Professor Baldwin for the respondents. 





The labor strikes of the tanners in Salem and Pea- 
body, which have been on for many months, have come 
to a disastrous end for the strikers, who are compelled 
to yield on the eve of winter, with liitle prospect of work 
for many of them. These men have been violent, raising 
mobs, assaulting non-union men, and menacing the 
peace and prosperity of the communities. In Peabody 
the town authorities have taken vigorous measures, and 
given uotice that they will not help idlers. There is 





prospect of much suffering in the cold weather. If this 
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disastrous experiment shal] teach Jaborers the futility of 
relying upon the strike as the ‘be a'l and end all” of 
their cause, a salutary Jesson will be well learned. 





The receipts of the American Bard for the first two 
months of the financial year have been about $45 000 
—some $15 000 less than ‘cr the corresponding months 
a@ year ago -——Dr. Griffis, of the Shawmut Courch, 
began a series of lectures last Sunday evening in which 
he will treat practical topics, as dancing, card playing, 
the use of tobacco, theaters, the Sunday newspaper. 
Seats in his church are steadily belog taken. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


BE appeal of the Municipal Council of Paris to 

Governor Oglesby, of [ilinois, for a mitigation of 
the sentence of the Anarchists betrays about as little 
knowledge of the real merits of the case as {s possible 
It assumes that the Anarchists were tried for political 
crimes ; that their trial was conducted unfairly, in the 
presence of a judge who was swayed by pr«judice, and 
before an incompetent jury. The truth is. the Judge 
was chosen by the prisoners’ counsel, the jury was °3 
competent as Cook County could furnish, and the trial 
was for murder. The letter of Minister McLean ip 
reply to the request of the Paris Council is hardly what 
might have been expected in the circumstances. Both 
by the letters and the appeal the Anarchists have taken 
advantage to pose still further before the public as 
martyrs, while their friends by resolution and address 
endeavor to create a public sentiment that wil] 
demand their release. In healthful contrast are 
the vigorous resolutions adopted by some of the 
largest German socte‘ies in the city Wednesday even- 
ing, which not only approve the resulis of the trial 
but demand the execution of the sentence. There 
representa'ive societies embraced the opportunity to 
express their abhorrence of the principles of the 
Anarchists and thelr loyalty to the laws and institutions 
of the country in which they have foundahome. That 
the stand thus taken by loyal Germans has not been 
taken too soon will be seen in the following sentences 
from a speech celivered at another assemblage of Ger- 
mans where the avowed object was toraice money tocarry 
the case of the condemned Anarchists to the Supreme 
Court: ‘‘ The intended execution of these men is the 
first attempt of the money-bags of this country to oppress 
the people in their thoughts as well as ia their economic 
position.” ‘‘ They wa t to make slaves of us, not only 
in our labor, but in our thoughts.” Otker parts of the 
address were threatening. This is perha:s significant 
when taken in connection with an attempt to shoot 
Gilmer, the witness by whose testimony the prisoners 
claim that they were convicted. 


The discussion of the Des Moines resolution, sure to 
come sooner or later, occupied the hour at the meeting 
of the Congregational ministers Monday morning. The 
discus:ion was opened by Dr. Little, who is not in favor 
of having the Prudential Committee call a council to 
settle d‘fficulttes which its members ought to meet 
themselves. He doubts whether such a council could 
be called in accordance with Congregational principles 
or customs. And if it could he thinks it would brieg 
the candidate for whose sake it might be summoned 
under suspicion. Dr Little does not think that the 
resolution pas‘ed at Des Muines contemplated the hold 
ing of a council this year, or upon matters now under 
discussion by the Piuiential Committee, only that the 
Commiitee consider the expediency of calling a counc!! 
in similar circumstances in the future, and report the 
conclusions to which they may arrive at the meeting to 
be held in Springfield, Mass., in 1887 

The real question, however, is, as Dr. Little was care- 
ful to say, not whether a council shall or sball not be 
called, but whether a man who holds the Andover 
hypothesis of a fu'ure probation is thereby unfiited for 
service as a missionary of the American Board. 

D1. Scudder, who followed Dr. Little, was emphatic 
in stating that, in his judgment, the holding of the opin- 
ion that those heathen who do not hear of Christ in 
this world may havea chance to hear of him in the 
next world, bzfore the final j idgment, does not unfit a 
man for missionary work. Dr. Scudder believes that 
our Lord preached salvation to the spirits in prison, and 
that this offered salvation was accepted by them, and, 
while he would not lay too great emph:s!s upon this 
fact, he believes that very many of our best mission- 
aries have a hope that God will give those heathen who 
have not heard of the Saviour in this life sn opportu- 
nity to hear of him in the next life. In reference to the 
Hume case, Dr. Scudder expressed himself as in favor 
of sending Mr. Hume back to his work in India. Most 
of the other brethren who spoke were on the covserva- 
tive side. Tne subject ts to be considered still further 
next Monday. 





The Rev. Henry N. Hoyt, recently of Charles City, 





Iowa, begins his work as pestor of the Oak Park Con- 
gregational Church to-morrow. The Rev. 8 M. Free- 
Jand, of Thomaston, Conn., begins his work with the 
South Park Congregational Church on the same day. 
Mr Freeland enters upon 4 very interesting and prom- 
ising field, and will no doubt lead the church forward 
to great strength and power. Dr. Withrow will take 
charge of the Third Presbyterian Church the second 
Sundsy in January. His letter of acceptance was read 
by Dr. Marquis last Sunday morning, 


The “Armour Mission,” Thirty-third and Butterfield 
S'reets, will be opened to-morrow. The building is one 
of the best in the world for mission purposes. It will 
be open every day in the week. The managers of the 
Mission will endeavor to make it a school of applied 
Christianity in the best sense of the word. There will 
be echools—kind«rgarten, kitchen garden, sewing, etc 
—every week day, Sunday-tchool on Sunday, a‘free die- 
pensary, and such other means of ministering tc the 
needs of the poor as experlence mav d'scover to be wise. 
The Mission is called after Mr. T F. Armour, who died 
several years since, leaving $100 000 for its endowment 
Mr. P. D. Armour, who has been carrying out his 
bro‘her’s wishes, will add to the original sum set apart 
for this mission whatever is required to make {it success 
ful. 











WHAT ONE CHURCH IS DOING. 


By GrorcGE TALLMAN. 


WN Avenue A, near Fifteenth Street, in a room for. 
merly occupled by a saloon, there may be found 
almost any evening a c‘owd of reckless young fellows 
who have come in to read the pspers, play checkers, or 
attend the rellgious meeting inthe back room adjoining. 
A couple of yearsago, when the meetings in the back 
room were stsried, the front room was still occupled by 
the saloon, and the harsh, loud Jaughter and rough 
songs in the front room and the hymns sung in the 
back room mutually interrupted each other. It was soon 
found that the same building could not be devoted to a 
house of prayer and a devil's chapel. The chapel was 
moved out. B er and spirl's were replaced by books, 
magazines, and checkey-boards, and the esloon was 
changed into a cross between a reading-room and a 
coffee-house. On the evening that I first visited the 
place I found a gentleman, a lady, and a crowd of 
poorly clad children standing in front of the door 
singing. I went in to the reading-room, and took 
my feat besive an old laborer, who expressed to me 
his strong d'sapprobation of the young men and 
boys who were seated around on the tables, whis 
‘ling, Jaughing, and pushing each other. My com- 
panion told ms that he was born in England, that bis 
father was a Protestant and his mother a Catholic, and 
that he bimself hadn’t been attending any meeting fora 
long while, until he began coming to the mission. He 
couldn’t ssy how much <ood the meetings d'd, but be 
thought they did a good deal. Most of the young men 
present, he sald, were Irish, who had ceased to be Cath- 
olics and were nothing. About this point in the con- 
versation the singing in front stopped, and the gentle. 
man leading it went into the bick room, where a good 
mary women were already seated. The crowd in the 
reading-room followed. At first they were decidedly 
{nclined to ‘‘ralse arumpus.” They j ined vehemently 
in the singing, and when they finished the last verse of 
the hymn one of the boys shouted out, ‘‘ Whistle the 
rest,” and the crowd laughed. The layman leading the 
meeting called them to order. There was no cant in 
«hat he said, and he talked as {if he ‘‘ meant business ” 
The young fellows decided to let the meeting go on. The 
singing was carried on with a grat deal of spirit. The 
long sermon which «a3 preached, or rather talked, be- 
gan with an incident in the life of Stonewall Jackson. 
The talk gradually b:camea very religious one, but, 
with a few exceptions, the fellows listened to it with 
interest and respect. The meeting closed with sing- 
ing and prayer. The hymn given out was not well 
known, and was badly sung. The audience showed in 
rather a vigorous way that they thought it a failure, and 
several email boys called out, *‘ Give us something else.” 
Their request was complied with, and they sang it with 
avim. During the prayer there was again a certain 
amount of disorder. Some of the boys would punch 
‘hose who had their heads bowed and were not looking 
Those who were prudent kept their eyes open. [ 
noticed near me one common but bright-looking fellow 
of twenty-four or five, who was tekipg part in the 
disturbances. When the meeting was over I asked him 
some questions, and found him very ready to talk. He 
showed that he had a good deal of reepect for those who 
led the meeting, but he bimeelf didn’t care much what 
they had to ssy. He proposed that we should have a 
game of checkers tegether. Before the evening was 
over we became quite well acquainted. My companion 
turned out to be a regulsr ma ier of the “ Century Mig- 
ezioe,” and &@ warm admirer of the writings of Henry 
George. He did not seem to want to talk about his 








religious antecedents. I found out that almostall of his 
companions were tack-slidden Catholics. 

On the following Sunday afternoon I again visited 
the meeting-room. Dr. Wilson, the assistant pastor of 
St. George’s, who is at the head of the mission, was in 
charge of the Sunday afternoon work. He was assisted 
by quite a number of laymen and women of the St. 
George Church. A Sunday-school composed of about a 
hundred clean and respectably dressed children had just 
been dismissed. A couple of years ago the school 
started with about seventy ragamuffins. After singing 
on the street the meeting was opened. A large number 
of women were present, and about the eame class of 
young men and boys as before. The service was sim- 
ple and Methodistic in its nature. A short sermon upon 
“Fishing and Catching Nothing,” which was very 
direct in calling the attention of the congregation to the 
lives which many of them were leading, was followed 
by a speaking meeting. Some of the workingmen 
spoke. The audience was respectful and serious when 
the speakers avoided cant, but it was very dangerous 
for any one to give a talk which was simply a mosaic 
of hackneyed Scriptural phrases. One boy, evidently a 
Polish Jew, was loudly laughed at when he told the 
audience that they had been “ fishing for bread aod 
caught a stone.” One lady who spoke about the sin of 
scoffing produced a profound impression. When the 
speaking was over, Dr. Wilson sald that he wanted to 
know how many of the young men present belfeved in 
the word wh'ch they had heard, and wished to lead a 
new life. About fifteen raf‘ed their hands, and when 
the meeting had been dismissed these, and these alone, 
remained for a short prayer-meeting. 

Tais is the type of work which is being done by the 
St. George’s Eptscopal Church in one of the hardest 
neighborhoods in the city. Ina talk with Dr. Wilson, 
he told me that they could not be entirely certa'n that 
their work among the men in this mission had produced 
any permanent results, but their work among the 
women and children certainly had. The mission school 
is used as a feeder to the regular Sunday-school of the 
St. George parish. 

Dr. Rainsford and his assistants do not try to keep the 
poor at a distance. In this {s probably to be found the 
reason for the enormous success of this woik. They do 
notyrun their mission schools as a kind of ‘‘arm’s length 
charity.” Dr. Rainsford believes that a parish whose 
Christianity leads it to ‘‘love the poor,” but to love 
them at a distance, has no Christianity at all. When ke 
became rector of St. George’s, lees than four years ago, 
there wire only about fifty communicants. Now the 
church has almost a thousand members, and among 
them are a great mavy working men and women. The 
church, & large and beautiful one, is on Stuyvesant 
Square, and has a bo rding house population to the 
west of it, and a tenement house population not far to 
the east. When Dr. Rainsford took hold of the church 
his first demand was that the seats should be made free. 
He thought that a church for the people, a Christian 
church, could not tolerate any kind of property quall- 
fications or property distinctions. To an eminent mix- 
{ater who expostulated with him on this subject, he 
said, ‘‘ Will we have rented pews in heaven?’ and to 
the reply, ‘* No,” he said, ‘‘ Then we are nearer the ideal 
than you are.” But of course it was no mere formal 
charge like this which made 4 church of the select few 
a church for the masses. Dr. Rainsford believes in the 
Christianity of Christ including that democratic spirit 
which State churches and rich churches are apt to 
ignore. Together with this democratic spirit, Mr. 
Rainsford is liberal and frank in regard to his creed. 
He believes in a progressive Christianity, which shall 
both inspire and embody the best thought and the 
noblest work of the age. Belonging to a_ historical 
church, he believes that it ought to carry no dead 
weighte, whether of creed or ritual. At the same time 
both he and his assistants have a living, working faith 
in whatever is of real value in bringing about moral 
regeneration, This spirit has gradualiy pervaded the 
mass of the congregation. People of the ariatocratic 
circles find that they can join in church work with peo- 
ple of the working classes, without encountering either 
rudeness or presumption. Young brokers will stand 
on the street corners distributing announcements of 
meetings. Ochers help in the work of the Boys’ Club. 
The ladies have organ'z:d a gulld of working girls, 
which now has about two hundred members, and car- 
ries on the work of industrial education among them. 
A brotherhood has been formed ; also a band of ladies, 
who visit among the sick and the needy. The society 
employs two trained nurses, and two lady visitors. 
These, together with the reotor and his assistants, pald 
about fourteen thousand visits during last year. The 
secular work of the church has already been mentioned 
in The Christian Uaton. Morning and evening St. 
George’s is crowded. The wonderful success of its 
work shows how quickly a Christian church may be- 
come & power among the masses when it has live work 
ers who show themselves to be in sympathy with the 
masses by being in sympathy. 
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MR. BEFCHER’S LETTER.’ 
IV.—WHAT HE SAW IN ENGLAND. 


HE English railroad system, In so far as construc- 
tion 1s concerned, impresses every one, or should, 
with its superiority. If there are nosuch mountains to 
be crossed as in America, and very few such rock exca- 
vations to be made, yet the general construction could 
hardly be surpassed. Tunnel after tunnel is found on 
every great road, plerced for the sake of maintaining 
straight lfpes of travel. The solidity of the roadbed, the 
weight of the metal imposed upon it, and above all, the 
mason-work, are worthy of the reputation of old Eng- 
land for strength and durability. The bridges are built 
as if in defiance of flood or earthquake. Accustomed 
as we were to the slighter structure of American roads, 
our first impression was that both in material and 
elaborateness there was a ¢quandering of money ; never- 
theless, asa rpecimen of engineering the construction 
could not but excite admiration, whatever might be 
thoucht as to necessl y and economy. To a very large 
extent, aleo, the roads at and near the stations are lald 
out in gardenesque stvle, Fiowers and shrubs are 
planted in profusion. But, over against this, the Amer- 
ican roads compare most favorably in regard to admin- 
istration, and excel English roads in so far as relates to 
the conventence of passengers. The English cars are very 
short, which gives to them a Jateral oscillation or wrench 
ing motion. There are three axles, one under each end 
and one under the middle of these short cars, which 
gives to every passenger the privilege of riding over the 
grinding iron, and conveys a jitring which is very 
wearisome. Accustomed to read as we have been in 
American cars all day long without material hindrance 
or inconventence from the jarring of the cars, we find 
ourselves obliged to dispense entirely with book and 
newspaper even in the first-class E1elish cars. 

The reads continue still to subdivide their cars into 
compartments not connecting with each other. There 
{s no possibility of entering a car at one end and passing 
through it to the other. We were locked in, and what- 
ever accident might happen, whatever interruption or 
violence there might be, we had no means of defense or 
of escape until the guard should come and unlock the 
door. Many very eerlous, and some deadly, accidents 
have occurred by reason of imprisonment in these boxes. 
It is true tbat they are upholstered in the most Juxuri- 
ous style in the firs!-class cars, and well lighted; but 
the same distance ridden in an English car and an 
American car results in a fatigue which pleads loudly 
for the American system. The average speed of the 
English lines is not greater than that of the princtpal 
roads in America, The comforts of night travel are 
not for a moment to be compared with American lines ; 
for although some Pullman cars have been introduced, 
they bave not become popular, and upon a few only of 
the great lines are they run at all, and on none with the 
regularity and popularity that exists upon our American 
lines. 

Tbe American baggage car and the system of checks 
are not generally used in England. Every passenger 
must needs look after his own baggage. The small 
stuff is place- in the car with the passenger, and trunks 
(which are in England called boxes) are stored in a 
compartment in passenger cars. To be sure, porters 
abound In English railwav stations, and every person 
with any considerable baggage puts ft in their charge. 
So far as I could see, they were very Intelligent, faith- 
ful, and prompt. It is customary, however, to pay them 
for such service, Arrangements may be made by which 
express compantes will deliver your Lazgage at hotels 
or private houses, but we saw pone, Indeed, the ex- 
press business, as it exists in America, is not widely, if 
at all, known in Great Britain ; the roads do the express 
business for themselves. Whether this is an advantage 
we have no means of knowing. 

Whatever criticism may be made upon the inconven- 
fence of the English railway system, and espectally its 
want of all arrangements of tollet-rooms for ladies and 
others, no complaint can be made of the English station- 
houses, The restaurants connected with them are on a 
large scale, and furnish an abundance of very good 
quality of whatever is needed for eating and drinking, 
and at moderate prices. 

Book-stalls and newspaper stands are at hand every- 
where. A sufficient number of cfficers and porters sre 
at every part of the rord to answer questions and to 
give information. There is much greater facility, too, 
in securing a separate car for yourself and party, aud 
at a moderate extra expense, than in America. 

English scenery, already famous, has not been over- 
praised. A day’s ride through England in almost any 
direction will reveal some of the most beautiful and 
pleturesque scenery in the world. The eye is never 
wearled of reaching out over the round hills and ex- 
quistte valleys and the charming alternations of barvest 
fields, of grounds plowed as if a ruler had drawn the 
lines for straightness ; the hedges for fenees, the absence 
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of barns and the substitution of ricks of grain or of hay, 
beautifully formed, clustered together, furnish a succes 
sion of delights. In Wales the scenery is bolder, but 
not less beautiful. All the world knows of the rugged 
beauty of Scotland. 

The perfection of a day's ride we experienced in a 
trip from London to Dorking, a distance of about thirty 
miles. We have already imitated the English gentle- 
men's coaching system, in which men of property and 
standing amuse themselves by running a regular coach 
during the s»mmer snd pleasant months from point to 
point. They are conducted on business principles, 
charge regular prices, start at appointed hours from 
regular stations, exactly as if they were designed to 
earn money instead of amusement for the proprietors. 
A generous friend hired a whole coach for us and 
attendant friends, and gave us one of the most delight- 
ful rides we ever experienced. Seated upon the top of 
the coach, the Jandecape unrolled on either side as we 
advanced, in ever-changing beauty. A merry crew we 
were Qoips and jests and arch stories were abundant 
Our rate of travel was about ten miles an hour, and the 
horses were changed at each such perlod. The old 
stage-horn sounded our coming, and echoed and re- 
echoed through the narrow streets and stone walls of 
town and village. The boys scattered, the people came 
to their doors, women and girls, men and boys, witha 
fresh curiosity, as if they had never seen that which 
they saw every day. A most bountiful dinner, excel- 
lently got up and served, was given us in one of the 
old-fashioned Eoglish inns, unlike anything in America, 
with narrow halls and rooms opening in unexpected 
places, with stairs leading hither and thither, and the 
whole, to a stranger, so curlously mixed that he {s sure 
to be lost, and to have to inquire his way in or out. 
One striking pecullarity of the English table is the gen- 
eral {gnorance of men as to the uses of cold water. The 
demand of the waiters for water seems to somewhat 
confuse them, as if uncertain whether you wanted to 
bathe, or to wash your hands, or to put the water to 
some other use; the last thing they think of is that you 
wish to drink it. Wines, and espectally sles, have been 
almost habitually used at the chance tables which I 
have seen in England. Ice is a luxury, and was charged 
extra in our bills; it isseldom or never provided, though 
always obtainable under special request. Indeed, an 
American {is known by his call for water and for Ice. 

English babits In regard to drinking have been very 
much modified by the progress of the temperance cause. 
It is true that as yet vast sums are expended every year 
for various kinds of ale. Lager beer as yet has made 
very little inroad on the English habits. I am informed 
that an entire change bas taken place in society as to the 
incredible quantities of wines alleged formerly to bave 
been drunk. and in most places that I visited I[ saw no 
reason to suppose that any great difference existed be 
tween the habits of the middle class of the English 
people and the same class in America. I was to’d that 
S:otch and Irish whisky were very largely consumed in 
the midJand counties of Eogland, especlally for ‘‘ night 
caps,” rather than brandy. 

The voting system in Great Britain, sofar as we had 
an opportunity to examine {nto it, is not only very much 
superior to the American methods, but {t, or some modi 
fication of it, will be forced upon us. It is almost im. 
possible to buy up votes, or for outsiders to marsbal 
voters and supply them with tickets. A room is set 
apart ; the voter receives a ticket, with the names of all 
the candidates of all the parties in cox filct upon ft, from 
an officer appointed by the Government. Without 
leaving the room the voter affixes a cross (X) tothe name 
of the candidate whom he wishes elected. He pasess 
then directly to the ballot-box in another apartment, 
where outsiders cannot enter or interfere or even watch, 
and deposits his vote. The system works well, and we 
heard no complaint of it. The English arrangements to 
prevent corruption of the voter are significant and wise. 
That cunning cannot circumvent these arrangements 
we do not say; but certalnly no such notorious nor 
widely spread corruption can possibly be developed 
under the English system as exits in the great cities of 
America. Our voting system has much improved with 
the Jast twenty-five or thirty years, but additional pre- 
cautions are yet needed. The corruption of the ballot 
ia a blow at the very heart of public liberty. The result 
is Hable to be, not the unblased expression of the popular 
will, but the fulfillment of the wishes of tricksters and 
uvprincipled politicians. Hewry WarD BEECHER 

BROOKLYX, December 1. 








ADMINISTRATION. 
By Rreomanp T. Exy, Pr D. 
i. 





to-day many of our countrymen able to grasp their full 

import, though the drift of public events {a clearly teach. 

ing the lesson they convey. Men have begun to feel 

this truth ; itis now time to declare openly what has 

been but a vague feeling. 

One hundred years ago the great political questions 

were constitutional. The era of the formation of constt- 

tutions had begun, and great store was set upon high- 

sounding proclamations of principles and finely elabo- 

ra'ed schemes of governmert when reduced to writing 

and duly signed by the proper authorities. To get the 

right thing said in the fundamental law of the land was 

the end of political reform! Ia those days, with what 

heat did men debate the question, Monarchy or republic ? 

What weight was attached to universal suffrage! With 

what fire did men contend for the abolition of all polit- 

ical distinctions between social classes! But when we 

listen now, we detect scarcely more than an echo of 

those passionate discussions which so profoundly moved 

our fathers. Why, even the question, King or presl- 

dent ? fails to excite deep interest. In republican 

America it seems to us far less vital than it did to the 

men of Andrew Jackscn’s day, and in imperial Ger- 

many the leader who should appeal to the people on 
that issue could scarce rally a corporal’s guard about 
him, while it has taken {ts place in Great Britain among 

the dead issues. 

What, then, are ths live questionsofthe day? If they 
are examined, it will be found that they belong chi: fly 

to one great department of S'ate life—to the adminlatra- 
tion. There isa great groupof problems, all administra- 
live, pressing for rolution alike {nu republic, monarchy, 

and empire. They concern the assessment and collection 
of taxes, the government of cities, the con!rol and man- 
agement of railways, the ownership of the telegraph, the 
preservation of forests, the enforcement of laws designed 
to regulate the l'quor traffic, the destrahtilty of a parcels 
post and of postal savings banks the proper housing of 
the poor in great municipalities like London and New 
York, the civil service, and other questions of like nature. 
These are the real issues of the day. The difficulty in 
the way of reform is not in constitution, nor fs it In legie- 
lation. To pass laws is a comparatively easy thing; to 
carry them out in an efficlent, impartial, and honest ad- 
ministration is most difficult. To create offices and to 
induce men to occupy them fs verily a light task ; to per- 
suade these men when {n office to subordinate every thing 
to the public good, and to bring to the service of the 
people heart, mind,and body, is a problem of such magni- 
tude that we in America have only recently begun to try 
tosolve it. Indeed, it is evidently a widely extended bellef 
that administrative problems offer no field for patient 
{inquiry and scientific treatment. But this skep icism is 
bore of ignorance and indolence. In the past, it appeared 
to be thought that it was enough to legislate. The en- 
forcement of laws seemed such a simple thing as to re 

quire no elaborate and carefully adjusted machinery, and 
to render superfluous any science of organization of 
State functionaries. Mr. Dorman B Eston well says: 
‘* There {s probably no people equally enlightened who 
have given so little thoughtful attention to administra 

tive questions, and no statesmen who bave so much 
neglected them, as those of this country. ... O irhistory 
suggests the bellef on our part that republican institu- 
tions have saving virtues which supersede the need of 
the thoughtful attention of statesmen and patriots being 
given to administrative methods.” But of late the atti. 
tude of our people is a different one. It is generally 
held by the pewspaper press and politicians of the coun- 
try that administrative problems are so difficult that it 
is useless to attempt to discover any principles underly ing 
them of such a character that they may be relled upon 
to solve these questions, 

If you argue even in favor of civil service reform, 
you are often met with a sneer, and given to understand 
that it is simply a question of human nature, wih which 
no Cleverly contrived machinery of state can cope 
Many thiuk this who do not now venture to say it, for 
the reason that this cause has at present strong friends, 
But if you suggest such a measure as a government 
telegraph system, which is so obviously desirable that it 
ia to be found in nearly every other civiliz-d land, and 
the need of which is abundantly demonstrated by our 
experience, you at once become aware of the strength of 
this skepticism about the possibility of « sound ad- 
ministration. Comparatively few contend that a postal 
telegraph is not adesirable institution; but it fs 
argued that it would inevitably lead to corruption 
and to 8 poor management of this branch of 
business, and that it would strengthen any political 
party which chanced to be in power, as all the in- 
fluence of the agents of the telegraph lines would 
be cast in favor of that party. You are told that this 
sort of thing will not doin a free republic, although it 





miatstration than upon consftutlon.” When 
Niebubr uttered these words, more than fifty years ago, 
they would have been quite incomprehensible to the 





ordinary Amerioan, and it is doubtful whether there are 


‘ai IBERTY depends incomparahly more upon ad. | 


may work very well in a despotic country Itke 
Germany Ltustske another ilistration The vature 
| of the case shows that ¢ff-ctlve competion on the part 

of gas companies is scarcely possible, aud that it would 
| be undesirable, even if possible, because very expensive 
| and wasteful The experlence of American eliia sub- 
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stantiates this. Again and again competition and cheap 
gas are promised; again and again new companies 
pledge themselves faithfully never to consolidate with 
old companies; again and again the pavements are 
torn up, streets rendered almost impassable, the air 
filled with foul gases, and disease and death attack the 
citizens. Gifted with ordinary common sense, you 
conclude that, as monopoly is inevitable, a monopoly in 
favor of all is the best thing, and advocate the supply of 
gas by the city. Learning that the city of Berlin sup- 
plies its citizens with gas at a low price, and yet nets a 
sum sufficient to defray one-tenth of the expenses of the 
municipal government, you bring forward this and 
other examples from Europe as an argumeut in favor 
of the feasibility of your plan. The result? A con- 
temptuous smile. The thing, you are told, is quite out 
of the question in American cities, where the corruption 
is already stariling. It is argued that city gas works 
would only Increase the opportunities of ward politicians 
to fleece the taxpayer, and the frauds to which the city 
gas trust of Philadelphia has give rise are adduced as a 
warning.’ 

Thus it is that past conceit and present skepticism 
have combined to keep Americans from studying ad- 
ministration. The consequences have been exceedingly 
injurious. It is probably not too much to ssy that we 
have in America the poorest administration which can 
be found in any civilized land. And yet how important 
is administration! Perhaps no branch of government 
is more so. It is that branch with which one {s con- 
stantly, dafly, brought in contact, and which is most 
annoying when {t is not what it should be. The legis- 
lative power is far off ; it meets only from time to time ; 
the majority of people never see a legislature {n session. 
It is only on rare occasions that most people come in 
contact with the judicial power. Yet one cannot buy 4 
postage stamp, ask a policeman a question, pay a tax, or 
mako a protest against an unjust assessment without 
coming in contact with the administration. 

An improperly constituted administration renders 
illusory constitutional promises of I!berty and equality. 
A just and impartial administration secures a large 
measure of practical liberty under all constitutional 
forms. This explains why Americans who reside in 
Germany for some time are so astonished at the amount 
of real ifberty they find in the German States. They 
have heard Germany spoken of as a despotism, and yet 
discover that under this so-called tyrannical government 
they enjoy an unusual freedom of movement, while 
their personal rights are, perhaps, better protected than 
in the United States. It is probable that comparatively 
few even of the better educated Americans quite under- 
stand this. It is because the one branch of government 
with which they come ia contact—the administrative— 
is, both in theory and practice, held to a strict account: 
ability for its acts, and is so admirably arranged that its 
interests lle in the direction of impartial justice in the 
enforcement of the laws. 

German adminstration is in no instance free from 
control. Has an assessor imposed a tax upon you to 
which you are not lawfully liable? Every convenience 
is offered you to secure a correction of the error, and 
that without the assistance of expensive counsel. There 
is an organ to listen when you personally present your 
grievance. Have you not recelved proper attention 
from a railway official? There is at your servicea book 
in which you msy enter complaint, with the certainty 
that it will be heeded. These two cases are taken from 
the writer's personal experience, but are only examples. 
Another is the police service. If you have been un- 
justly treated by a policeman, or have failed to secure 
from him proper protection, there is likewise every 
facility offered for personal complaint. If you turn to 
the internal arrangements of the administrative service, 
you likewise fiid that there are provisions for the pro- 
tection of personal rights. Isa charge brought against 
a Government employee by a superior? The accused 
has the right to be heard before an administrative 
court, and the right of appeal, as in this country in the 
case of ordinary civil and criminal sults. There are no 
dismissions without cause.* 

If we turn our attention to America, a very different 
picture greets our eyes. There is, in many instances, 
such a lack of restraint and control, such an entire 
absence of provision for the protection of personal 
rights when they clash with the administration, that it is 
a temptation to declare that the one branch of govern- 
ment in America with which men continually come in 
contact is a practical despotism. 

Here we have the explanation of much surprise both 
as respects our own and German institutions. Amer- 





1 But even Philadelphia has fared better under municipal gas 
works than New York under a system of private gas works, 
See “James on Gas Sup; ly,”’ published- by the American Eco- 
nomic Association. Richmond. Alexandria,and Danville, Va. 
and Wheeling, W. Va., have municipal gas works. 


2 Exceptions to all this may be found which, though compara- 
tively rare, prove the importance of constitutions, and show 
the disadvantages of unsatisfactory constitutional guarantees of 

ersonal rights. When great political questions arise in Ger 
3 of citizeus are uot adequately protected. 
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icans, educated and uneducated alike, having= learnt 
little of the science of administration, in passing judg- 
ment on Germany fail to take notice of the guarantees 
of liberty found in that one branch of government in 
which Germans excel all the nations of the earth, while 
they are filled with dismay and needless surprise at the 
dangers which in our country threaten liberty, because 
they have not grasped the fundamental fact that ‘‘lib- 
erty depends incomparably more upon administration 
than upon constitution.” 








THREE DAYS IN ARAN.—IIL. 


By ADELA E. ORPEN. 


T had been foretold to us by many that we should be 
storm-bound on Aran for perhaps days or even 
weeks, but no one had hinted at our being becalmed 
there. Such, however, was the case; for the second 
morning of our visit dawned bright, clear, and breath- 
less. Accordingly, we resolved to spend the day in 
visiting the Middle Island, or Inishmaan. It may be de- 
scribed as more Aran than Aran itself: its rocks are 
stonier, its grass is scantier, its houses are smaller, its 
people are poorer. The greater portion of the popula. 
tion at present appear to subsist upon the wages of the 
men employed in building the pler. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this extreme poverty, in these three islands there are 
but two beggars, and they are both half-witted. We 
were never once importuxed for alms during our stay 
there. ‘‘The people are undoubtedly very poor, but 
they would be ashamed to beg,” sald Father O'Donohoe 
tome. The contrast is great between this hardy and 
self-respecting Aran and beggar-ridden Ktllarney, where 
stands Kate Kearney’s house, the begging from which 
I was told was worth fifty pounds a year. A few 
women are employed at the pler, and the engineer in 
charge of the work told me that two men aith a hand. 
barrow would not carry between them as many stones 
as one woman could transport on her back with no other 
support than her hands clasped together underneath the 
load. 

As there was no breeze for salling, we hired a row- 
boat to take us to Inishmaan. It was a corragh, one of 
those curlous framework and cowhide skiffs which are 
made on the island. These boats are as buoyant 
as corks, and are casily managed as long as they keep 
right side up ; but, of course, the least thing cuts them, 
the hide or canvas of which they are made being 
stretched tight over the lattice frame. They rarely up 
set, but should they do s0, it {s fatal, for they fill with 
water and cannot be righted. Our crew consisted of 
three men with a pair of sculls each, and even with their 
incapable narrow oars they rowed over six miles an 
hour. They treated the corragh with extreme care. 
After we had landed two of them took it up, swung 
it upon their heads, and walked with it to some sand 
heaps where they set it down keel uppermost. When 
we were to rc-embark they walked in the same way with 
the cance on their heads, and toppled it over with a 
smack into the water, put us into it dry-shod, and then 
waded on, drawing the boat with them until we were 
fairly afloat, when the crew, one after another, drained 
the water from their pampooties and hopped in. 

We saw several men fishing from the cliffs—a perilous 
occupation, it seemed to me. The fisherman lies on his 
back, with his feet over the edge, and, throwing the line 
across the support thus formed, drops his bait, through 
two hundred feet of afr, into the boiling ocean. Ere 
long he draws up a pulpy sort of fish, which the island- 
ers seem to relish. Of course it is only on very fine 
days that cliff-fishing can be attempted ; but even on 
the finest day there is a constant fringe of snowy foam 
st the base of these overhanging precipices, showing 
with what force the sleepy-looking Atlantic swell 
rolls in. At long and irregular intervals there usually 
sweeps in a roller of immense height, and these are ex- 
tremely dangerous, more especially on the west coast of 
Clare and Galway, where the people gather seaweed 
from the rocks at low tide. Invisible to those on land, 
these great biliows roll treacherously in, and, rising high 
above the water-line of the ordinary waves, sweep the 
unwary kelp-gatherers from off the rocks. 

We took a long ramble in the afternoon, in company 
with the Exiles, in search of further Celtic, or pre-Celtic 
antiquities. The Professor knows all about these things, 
and the crumbs of learning and information which fall 
from his lips ought to be received gratefully by the 
ignorant mortals admitted to his presence. One of the 
Exiles, a person deficient in veneration, at once glowed 
with a fitful reflection of the fire of the Professor's anti- 
quarian zeal. He accordingly busied himself, with 
exasperating energy, in picking up bits of fantastically 
shaped rocks, old sheep bones and cows’ teeth, which 
he then offered to us as ‘‘ pre-Adamite relics.” 

“* What is that boy doing with that sand ?” I asked of 
our guide, as 1 observed a pannier donkey, laden with 
sand, coming up from the seashore, 

“ He is making a field beyont,” replied the youth, in 





all seriousness, and I found this astounding asserticn to 
be a fact. 

A field is made in this wise: The loose stones are 
cleared off, and built, without mortar, into a fence from 
four to six feet high, according to the strength and 
patience of the farmer ; this leaves exposed a surface of 
flat limestone rock, with frequent and wide fissures run- 
ning at right angles to each other. The fissures are 
filled up with sand, and then seaweed and any clay that 
can be scraped from the road or elsewhere are mixed 
together, and laid on the top, which soon becomes ready 
for planting potatoes. The field has in very truth been 
made. Even in the richest part of the island the soll is 
scarcely anywhere more than three inches deep. 

No account of Aran could be in any way complete 
without a word devoted to the Lady of the Isle, whose 
courteous hospitality extended itself to us. Pxrfect 
strangers as we were, she bade us welcome, making us 
feel at home in the way that can only be done by true 
hearted kindness. The Lady is a descendant of the 
O’F laherties, possibly of the ancient tribe of O'Fiaher- 
ties who reigned so roughly in the county of Galway 
four hundred years ago that the citizens are said to 
have inscribed on one of the gates of their town this 
quaint legend: ‘‘From the ferocious O’Flaherties, 
good Lord deliver us!” At all events, her family has 
been domiciled on the island for over two centuries, 
and as I saw four little curly heads in the nursery win- 
dow, I opine that, though no trace of ferocity survives, 
the old family is in no danger of dying out. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and I sat long at 
my window gazing out upon the silver-tinted ripples. 
A dozen or 80 young men were collected on a smooth, 
flat space opposite our door, where they amused them- 
selves by dancing their curious island dance, a sort of 
jig in which both feet rise and fall together. They 
sang and whistled and laughed and danced until far 
into the evening, when I fell asleep to the sound of their 
rude but cheerful music. 

I awoke early, oppressed with a sense of woe. What 
was it made my heart stand still? The wind! Yes! 
It was blowing a gale, and I lay and thougit of those 
thirty miles of water between me and Galway, and I 
slept not. The morning was very dreary—a thick fog, 
a driving mist, anda fierce southwest gale, and yet at 
ten o’clock we put to sea in the midst of all this welter 
in our open boat, without a compass! The Exiles, 
grotesquely gigantic in the fog, roared good wishes as 
with shortened sail we sped away before the wind. 
Twice the waves broke over us, and the wretched 
Missus, an inert heap of ollskins, opened her terrified 
eyes. Such a sight as it was! A drunken sky leering 
down frantically to kiss a wildly foaming ocean, a boat 
sailing on her bulwarks with the keel almost cut of 
water, and a general sense of sinking down indefinitely. 

‘*Tt’s all right, mum ; don’t be frightened : it’s only a 
drap of sea-wather,” explained the skipper, cheerfully, 
as he helped to restore to its place the heap of oilskins 
which contained the Missus. 

At last we rounded the plier, with about a foot to 
spare, and dashed into the harbor in gallant style. All 
Claddagh turned out to smilingly welcome us back. 
The Ancient Ma:iner was among the rest, and offered 
his arm to help me up the green, seaweedy steps with 
all the grace of a courtier. 

It is good for us who dwell in the crowded cities of 
men to go sometimes to such a spot as the wildsof Aran. 
On its d.serted cliffs, among its silent ruins, the hurry 
of a Piccadilly ora Broadway no longer oppresses the 
mind. The image of its quiet, uneventful life is a 
pleasant one to dwell upon. I am glad, very glad, to 
have been there, and in days to come, when dizzy with 
endless crowds of men, I shall close my eyes and recall 
the rocky heights of Aran, with the measureless ocean 
beyond, and be consoled. 

After all, who are the true philosophers? We, with 
our boasted civilization, our culture, our wealth, still 
dissatisfied, ever working, toiling, scheming to gain 
something more—or those remote and simple islanders, 
possessing little, but content therewith, dancing in their 
cowhide shoes and singing in the moonlight on Aran ? 








THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE.’ 
By Mrs. Ameria E. Barr. 
CHAPTER IV.— Continued. 


HE first interview between the Squire and Stephen 
after Barf Latrigg’s funeral was not a pleasanter 

one than this misunderstanding promised. Sandal was 
walking on Sandal Screetop one morning, and met 
Steve. “Good-morning, Mr. Latrigg,” he sald; “you 
are a statesman now, and we must give you your due 
respect.” He did not say it unkindly; but Steve somehow 
felt the difference between Mr. Latrigg and Squire San- 
dal as he had never felt it when the greeting had only 
been, ‘‘ Good morning, Steve. How doali at home do ?” 
Still he was anxious to keep Sandal’s good-will, and, 
he hastened to ask his opinion upon several matters re- 
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lating to the estate which had just come into bis hands. 
Ordinarily this concession would have been a piece of 
subtle flattery quite irresistible to the elder man, but 
just at that time it was the most imprudent thing Steve 
could have done. 

*‘T had an offer this morning from Squire Methley. 
He wants to rent the Skelwith ‘walk’ from me. What 
do you think of him, sir ?” 

‘* As how ?” 

‘*Asatenant. I suppose he has money. There are 
about a thousand sheep on it.” 

‘* He lives on the other side of the range, and I know 
him not ; but our sheep have mingled on the mountain 
for thirty years. I count not after him, and he counts 
not after me ;” and Sandal spoke coldly, like a man de- 
fending his own order. ‘‘ Are you going to rent your 
‘walks’ sosoon? Eh? What?” 

** As soon as I can advantageously.” 

‘“‘I bethink me. At the lat shearing you were all 
for spinning and weaving. The coppice woods were to 
make your bobbins; Silver Force was to feed your 
engines ; the little herd lads and lassies to mind your 
spinning frames. Well, well, Mr. Latrigg, such doings 
are not for me to join in! I shall be sorry to see these 
lovely valleys turned into weaving-shops ; but you be 
long toa new generation, and the young know every- 
thing, or they think they do.” 

‘** And you will soon join the new generation, Squire. 
You were always tolerant and wide awake, I never 
knew your prejudices beyond reasoning with.” 

‘‘Mr. Latrigg, leave my prejudices, as you call them, 
alone. To-day 1 am not in the humor either to defend 
them or repent of them.” 

They talked for some time longer: talked until the 
Squire felt bored with Steve’s plans. The young man 
kept hoping every moment to say something that would 
retrieve his previous blunders; but who can please 
those who are determined not to be plessed ? And yet 
Sandal was annoyed at his own injustice, and then stiil 
more annoyed at Steve for causing him to be unjust. 
Besides which, the young man’s eagerness for change, 
his enthusiasms and ambitions, offended him in a par- 
ticular way that morning ; for he had had an unpleas- 
ant letter from his son Harry, who was not eager and 
enthusiastic and ambiifous, but lazy, extravagant, and 
quite commonplace. Also Charlotte had not cared to 
come out with him, and the immeasurable self-com- 
placency of his nephew Julius had really quite spoiled 
his breakfast ; and then, below all, there was the dis- 
agreeable feeling about the Latriggs. 

So Stephen did not conciliate Sandal, and he was 
himself very much grieved at the Squire's evident re- 
fusal of his friendJy advances. There is no humilta- 
tion so bitter as that of a rejected offering. Was it not 
the failure of Cain’s attempted propitiation that kindled 
the flame of hate and murder in his heart? Steve Lat- 
rigg went back to Up-Hill, nursing a feeling of indigna- 
tion against the man who had so suddenly conceived a 
dislike to him, and who had dashed, with regrets and 
doubtful speeches and faint praise, all the plans which 
at sunrise had seemed so full of hope and so worthy of 
success, 

The Squire was equally annoyed. He could notavoid 
speaking of the interview, for it irritated him, and was 
uppermost in his thoughts. He detailed it with a faint 
alr of pitying contempt. ‘‘ The lad is upset with the 
money and land he has come {nto, and the whole place 
is too small for his greatnees.” That was what he said, 
and he knew he was unjust ; but the moral atmosphere 
between Steve and himself had become permeated with 
distrust and dislike. Unhappy miasmas floated hither 
and thither in it, and poisoned him. When with Stephen 
he hardly recognized himself : he did not belong to him- 
self. Sarcasm, contradiction, opposing ideas, took 
possession of and ruled him by the forces of antipathy, 
just as others ruled him by the forces of love and attrac- 
tion. 

The days that had been full of peaceful happiness 
were troubled in all their hours ; and yet the sources of 
trouble were so vague, so blended with what he had 
called unto himself, that he could not give vent to his 
unrest and disappointment. His life had had a jar; 
nothing ran smoothly ; and he was slmost glad when 
Julius announced the near termination of his visit, He 
had begun to feel as if Julius were inimical to him ; not 
consciously so, but in that occult way which makes cer- 
tain foods and drinks, certain winds and weathers, in- 
imical to certain personalities. His presence seemed to 
have blighted his happiness as the north wind blighted 
his myrtles. ‘‘If I could only have let ‘ well’ alone ! 
If I had never written that letter!” Many a time a day 
he said such words to his own heart. 

In the meantime Julius was quite unconscious of his 
position. He was thoroughly enjoying himself. If 
Others were losing he was not. He was in love with the 
fine old hall. The simple, sylvan character of its daily 
life charmed his poetic instincts. The sweet, hot days 
on the fells, with a rod in his hand, and Charlotte and 
the Squire for company, were like an idyl. The rainy 
days in the large, low drawing-room, singing with 





Sophia, or dreaming and speculating with her on all 
sorts of mysteries, were, in their way, equally charmful. 
He liked to walk slowly up and down, and to talk to 
her softly of things obscure, cryptic, cabalistic. The 
plashing rain, the moaning wind, made just the monot- 
onous accompaniment that seemed fitting; and the 
lovely girl, listening, with needle half-drawn, and sen- 
sitive, sensuous face lifted to his own, made a situation 
in which he knew he did himself full justice. 

At such times he thought Sophia was surely his nat- 
ural mate—“ the soul that halfed his own ;” the one of 
‘nearer kindred than life hinted of.” At other times 
he was equally conscious that he loved Charlotte Sandal 
with an intensity to which hislove for Sophia was as 
water isto wine. But Charlotte’s indifference mortified 
him, and their natures were almost antagonistic to each 
other. Under such circumstances a great love is often 
a dangerous one. Very little will turn it into hatred. 
And Julius had been made to fee] more than once the 
utter superfluity of his existence as far as Charlotte San- 
dal was concerned. 

Still, he determined not to resign the hope of winning 
her until he was sure that her indifference was not an 
affectation. He had read of women who used it as a lure. 
If it were Charlotte’s special weapon, he was quite will- 
ing to be brought to submission by it. After all, there was 
piquancy in the situation ; for, to most men, lcve sought 
and hardly won is far sweeter than love freely given. 

Yet, of all the women whom he had known, Charlotte 
Sandal was the least approachable. She was fertile in 
preventing an opportunity ; and if the opportunity came 
she was equally fertile in spoiling it. But Julius had 
patience ; and patience is the art und secret of hoping. 
A woman cannot always be on guard, and he believed 
in not losing heart, and in waiting. Sooner or later, the 
happy moment when success would be possible was 
certain to arrive. 

One day in the early part of September the Squire 
asked his wife for all the house servants she could spare. 
‘*A few more hands will bring home the harvest to- 
night,” he said ; ‘‘ and it would be a great thing to get 
it in without a drop of rain.” 

So the men and maids went off to the wheat-flelds as 
if they were going to a frolic ; and there was a happy 
sense of freedom, with the picnicky dinner, and the gen- 
eral air of things being left to themselves about the 
house, After an unusually merry lunch, Julius pro- 
posed a walk to the harvest fleld, and Sophia and Char- 
lotte eagerly agreed to it. 

It was a joy to be out-of-doors undersuchasky. The 
intense, repressing greens of summer were now subdued 
and shaded. The air was subtle and fragrant. Amber 
rays shone through the boughs. The hills were clothed 
im purple. An exquisite, impalpable haze idealized all 
nature, Right and left the reapers swept their sharp 
sickles through the ripe wheat. The women went after 
them, binding the sheaves, and singing among the yellow 
swaths shrill, wild songs, full of simple mcdulations. 

The Squire's field was busy as a fair; and the idle 
young people sat under the oaks, or walked slowly in the 
shadow of the hedges, pulling poppies and wild flowers, 
and realizing all the poetry of a pastoral life without 
any of its hard labor or its vulgar cares. Mrs, Sandal 
had given them a basket with berries and cake and 
cream in it. They were all young enough to get pleas- 
antly hungry in the open air ; all young enough to look 
upon berries and cake and cream as a distinct addition 
to happiness. They set outa little feast under the trees, 
and called the Squire to come and taste their dainties. 

He was standing without his coat and vest, on the top 
of a loaded wain, the very embodiment of a jovial, 
handsome country gentleman. The reins were in his 
hand; he was going to drive home the wealthy wagon, 
but he stopped and stooped, and Charlotte, standing 
on tiptoes, handed hima glass of cream. ‘‘God love 
thy bonny face !” he said, with a beaming smile, as he 
handed her back the empty glass. Then off went the 
great horses with their towering load, treading carefully 
between the hedges of the narrow lane, and leaving upon 
the hawthorns many a stray ear for the birds’ gleaning. 

When the Squire returaed he called to Julius and his 
daughters, ‘‘ What idle-backs you are! Come, and 
bind a sheaf with me.” And they rose with a merry 
laugh, and followed him down the field, working a little 
and resting a little; and, toward the close of the after- 
noon, listening to the singing of an old man who had 
brought his fiddle to the field in order to be ready to play 
at the Squire's ‘“‘ harvest-home.” He wasa thin, crooked 
old man, very spare and ruddy. ‘‘ Elghty-three years 
old, young sir,” he said to Julius; and then, in a trem. 
bling, cracked voice, he quavered out— 

“ ‘Says t’ auld man t’ auld oak tree, 

Young and lusty was I when I kenned thee: 
I was young and lusty, I was fair and clear, 
Young and lusty was I, many a long year. 
But sair failed is I, sair failed now ; 
Sair failed is I, since I kenned thou. 

Sair failed, honey, 

Sair failed now ; 

Sair failed, honey, 

Since I kenned thou.’ ” 





It was the appeal of tottering age to happy, handsome 
youth, and Julius could not resist it. With a royal 
grace he laid a guinea in the old man’s open palm, and 
felt fully rewarded by his look of wonder and delight. 
** God give you love and luck, young sir. I am elghty- 
three now, and sair failed ; but I was once twenty-three, 
and young and lusty as you be. But life is at the fag 
end with me now. God save us all!” Then, witha 
meaning look at the two pretty girls watching him, he 
went slowly off, droning out to a monotonous accompa- 
niment an old love ballad : 
‘* «Picking of lilles the other day, 

Picking of lilies both fresh and gay, 

Picking of lilies, red, white, and blue, 

Little I thonght what love could do.’”’ 


‘«* Tittle I thought what love could do,’” Julius re- 
peated ; and he sang the doleful refrain over and over, 
as they strolled back to the oak under which they had 
had their little feast. Then Sophia, who had a natural 
love of neatness and order, began to collect the plates 
and napkins and arrange them in the basket ; and this 
being done, she looked around for the housemaid in 
order to put it in her charge. The girl was at the other 
end of the field, and she went to her. 

Charlotte had scarcely perceived what was going on. 
The old man’s singing had made her a little sad. She, 
too, was thinking of ‘‘ what love could do.” She was 
standing under the tree, leaning against the great, mossy 
trunk. Her brown hair had fallen loose, her cheeks 
were flushed, her lips crimson, her whole form a glow- 
ing picture of youth in its perfect beauty and freshness. 
Sophia was out of hearing. Julius stepped close to her. 
His whole soul was in his face; he spoke like a man 
who was no longer master of himself. 

‘Charlotte, I love you. I love you with all my 
heart.” 

She looked at him steadily. Her eyes flashed. She 
threw downward her hands with a deprecating motion. 

** You have no right to say such words to me, Julius. 
I have done all a woman could do to prevent them. I 
have never given you any encouragement. A gentle 
man does not speak without it.” 

‘*T could n:t help speaking. I love you, Charlotte. 
Is there anything wrong {n loving you? If I had any 
hope of winning you !” 

‘* No, no; there is no hope. I do not love you. I 
never shall love you.” 

** Unless you have some other lover, Charlotte, I shall 
dare to hope—” 

‘**T have a lover.” 

“oOnr 

‘** And I am frank with you because it Is best. I trust 
you will respect my candor.” 

He only bowed. Indeed, he found speech imposst- 
ble. Never before had Charlotte looked so lovely and 
so desirable to him. He felt her positive rejection very 
keenly. 

‘* Sophia is coming. Please to forget that this con- 
versation has ever been.” 

** You are very cruel.” 

“No. I am truly kind. Sophia, I am tired; let us 
go home.” 

S$» they turned out of the field, and into the lane. 
But something was gone, and something had come. 
Sophia felt the change, and she looked curfously at 
Julfus and Charlotte. Charlotte was calmly mingling 
the poppies and wheat in her hands. Her face revealed 
nothing. Julius was a little melancholy. ‘‘ The fairies 
have left us,” he said. ‘‘ All of a sudden the revel is 
over.” Then, as they walked slowly homeward, he 
took Sophia’s hand and swayed it gently to and fro to 
the old fiddler’s refrain— 

** Little I thought what love could do.” 





CHAPTER V —CHARLOTTS, 


** Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day !’’ 


‘* Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 
Of shade and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff, 
Amygdaloid and trachyte.”’ 


When Charlot'e again went to Up-Hil!l she found her- 
self walking through a sober realm of leafless trees. The 
glory of autumn was gone. The hills, with their 
circular, steep pens, were now brown and bare; and the 
plaided shepherds, descending far apart, gave only an 
air of loneliness to the landscape. She could see the 
white line of the stony road with a sad distinctness. It 
was no longer bordered with creeping vines and patches 
of murmuring bee-bent heather. And the stream-bed 
also had lost nearly all its sentinel rushes, and the tall 
brakens from its shaggy slopes were gone. But Silver 
Beck still ran musically over tracts of tinkling stones; 
and, through the chilly air, the lustered black cock 
was crowing for the gray hen in the hollow. 

Very soon the atmosphere became full of misty rain ; 
and ere she reached the house there was a cold wind, 
and the nesrest cloud was sprinkling the bubbling beck. 
It was pleasant to see Ducie at the open door ready to 
welcome her ; pleasant to get into the snug houseplace, 
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and watch the great fire leaping up the chimney, and 
throwing justers on the carved oak presses and long 
settles, and on the bright brass and pewter vessels, and 
the rows of showy chinaware. Very pleasant to draw 
her chair to the little round table on the hearthstone, 
and to inhale the fragrance of the infusing tea, and the 
rich aroma of potted char and spiced bread and freshly 
baked cheese-cakes. And atil] more pleasant to be taken 
possession ef; to have her damp shoes and cloak re- 
moved, her chill fingers warmed in a kindly, motherly 
clasp, and to be made to feel through all her senses that 
she was indeed ‘‘ welcome as sun-shining.” 

With a littie shiver of disappointment she noticed that 
there were only two tea-cups on the table ; and the house, 
when she came to analyze its atmosphere, had in it the 
perceptible loneliness of the absent master. ‘‘ Is not 
Stephen at home ?” she asked, as Ducie settled herself 
comfortably for their meal. ‘‘I thought Stephen was 
at home.” 

‘** No, he isn’t. He went to Kendal three days ago 
about his fleeces. Whitney’s carpet works have made 
him a very good offer. Did not the Squire speak of 
it?” 

ai No. ” 

‘Well, he knew all about it. He met Steve, and 
Steve told him. The Squire has been a little queer with 
us lately, Charlotte. Do you know what the trouble is? 
I thought I would have you up to tea, and ask you ; so 
when Sandal was up here this morning, I said, ‘ Let 
Charlotte come and have a cup of tea with me, Squire, 
I'd be glad.’ And he sald, ‘When? And I sald, 
‘This afternoon. Iam fair lonely without Steve.’ 
And he said, ‘I’m agreeable. She'll be glad enough to 
come.’ And I said, ‘Thank’ee, Squire, I'll be glad 
enough to see her.’ But what ts the matter, Charlotte? 
The Squire has been in his airs with Steve ever so 
long.” 

Then Charlotte’s face grew like a flame, and she an- 
swered, in a tone of tender sadness : 

‘“« Father thinks Steve loves me ; and he says there is 
no love-line bet ween our houses. and that, if there were, 
it is crossed with sorrow, and that neither the living or 
the dead will have marriage between Steve and me.” 

**T thought that was the trouble. I did so. As for 
the living, he speaks for himself ; as for the dead, it is 
your grandmother Sandal he thinks of. She was a hard, 
proud woman, Cherlotte. Her two daughters rejoiced 
at their wedding days, and two out of her three sons 
she drove away from their home. Your father was on 
the point of going, when his brother Launctie’s death 
made him theheir. Then she gave him a bit more 
respect, and for pretty Alice Morecomb’s sake he stayed 
by the old Squire. Ten years your mother waited for 
William Sandal, Charlotte.” 

** Yes, I know.” 

“Do you love Steve, Charlotte? I am Steve's 
mother, dear, and you may speak to meas if you 
were talking to your own heart. I would never tell 
Steve elther this way or that way for anything. Steve 
would not thank meif I did. He is one of them that 
wants to reacd his happiness in his own way, and by 
his own hand. And I have good reasons for asking such 
@ question, orI would not ask it; you may be surel 
have, that you may.” 

Charlotte had put down her cup, and she sat with her 
hands clasped upon her lap, looking down into it. 
Ductle’s question took her by surprise, and she was rather 
offended by it. For Charlotte Sandal had been taught 
all the reticences of good society, and for a moment she 
resented a catechism so direct and personal; but only 
for a moment. Before Ducie had done speaking, she 
had remembered that nothing but true kindness could 
have prompted the inquiry. Ducie was not a curious, 
tattling, meddlesome woman; Charlotte hed never 
known her to interfere in any one’s affairs. Shehad few 
visitors, and she made no calls. Year in and year out, 
Ducte could always be found at home with herself. 

** You need not tell me, dear, if you do not know; or 
if you do not want to tell me.” 

“I do know, Ducie; and I do not mind telling you in 
the least. I love Stephen verydearly. I have loved him 
ever since—I don’t Know when.” 

‘** And you have always bad as good and as true as you 
have given. Steve is fondly heartgrown to you, Char- 
lotte. But we will say no more; and what we have 
said is dropped into my heart like a stone dropped 
into deep water.” 

Then they spoke of the rector, how he was failing a 
little ; and of one of the maids at Seat-Sandal who was 
to marry the head shepherd at Up-Hiil; and at last, 
when there had been enough of indifferent talk to effect- 
ually put Steve out of mind, Ducie asked suddenly, 
“How is Harry, and is he doing well ?” 

This was a subject Charlotte was glad to discuss with 
Ducie. Harry was a great favorite with her, and had been 
accustomed to run to Up Hill whenever he was in any 
boyish scrape. And Harry was not dolug well. ‘ Father 
is vexed and troubled about him, Ducie,’ she answered. 
«Whenever a letter comes from Harry, it puts every- 
thing wrong in the house. Mother goes away and cries ; 





and Sophia sulks because, she says, ‘it isa shame any 
single one of the family should be allowed to make all 
the rest uncomfortable.’ ” 

** Harry should never have gone into the army. He 
hasn't any resisting power, hasn't Harry. And there is 
nothing but temptation inthe army. Dear me, Char- 
lotte! We may well pray not to be led into the way of 
temptation ; for if we once get into it, we are no better 
off .han a fly in a spider’s web.” 

She was filiing the two empty cups as she spoke, but 
suddenly set down the teapot, and listened a moment. 
‘‘T hear Steve’s footsteps. Sit still, Charlotte. He is 
opening the door. I knew it was him.” 

‘* Mother ! mother !” 

‘** Here I am, Steve.” 

He came in rosy and wet with his climb up the fell- 
side ; and, as he kissed his mother, he put out his hand 
to Charlotte. Then there was the pleasantest stir of care 
and welcome imaginable ; and Steve soon found himself 
sitting opposite the girl he loved so dearly, taking his 
cup from her hands, )ooking into her bright, kind eyes, 
exchanging with her those charming little courtesies 
which can ve made the vehicles of so much that is not 
spoken, and that is understood without speech. 

But the afternoons were now very short, and the happy 
meal had to be hastened. The clouds, too, had fallen 
low ; and the rain, as Ducie said, ‘‘ was plashing and 
patterlng badly.” She folded her own bianket-shawl 
around Charlotte ; and as there was no wind, and the 
road was mostly wide enough for two, Steve could carry 
an umbrella, and get her safely home before the darken- 
ing. 4 

How merrily they went out together into the storm ! 
Sieve thought he could hardly have chosen any circum- 
stances that would have pleased him better. It was 
quite necessary that Charlotte should keep close to his 
side ; it was quite natural that she should lift her face to 
his in talking ; it was equally natural that Steve should 
bend toward Charlotte, and that, in a moment, without 
any conscious intention of doing so, he should kiss her. 

She trembled and stood stiil, but she was not angry. 
‘That was very wrong, Steve. I told you at the har- 
vest-home what father said, and what I had promised 
father. I'll break no squares with father, and you must 
not make me do so.” 

**T could not help it, Charlotte, you looked so bewitch- 
ing.” 

‘* Oh, dear! the old, old excuse, ‘Toc woman tempied 
mé,’ etc.” 

“Forgive me, dear Charlotte. I was going to tell 
you that I had been very fortunate in Kendal, and next 
weck I am going to Bradford to learn all about spin 
ning and weaving and machinery. But what is success 
without you? If 1 make every dream come to pass, 
and have not Charlotte, my heart will keep telling me, 
night and day, ‘ All for nothing. all for nething.’” 

** Do not be so impatient. You are making trouble, 
and forespeaking disappointment. Before you have 
learned all about manufacturing, and built your mill, 
before you are really ready to begin your life’s work, 
many 8 change may have taken place in Sandal-Side. 
When Julius comes at Christmas I think he will ask 
Sophia to marry him, and I think Sophia will accept his 
offer. That marriage would open the way for our 
marriage.” 

‘*Only partly, I fear. I can see that Squire Sandal 
has taken a dislike, and your mother was a little high 
with me when I saw her last.” 

** Partly your own fault, sir. Why did you give up 
the ways of your fathers? The idea of mills and trad- 
ing in these dales is such a new one.” 

‘* But a man must move with his own age, Charlotte. 
There is no prospect of another Stuart rebellion. I 
cannot do the Queen’s service, and get rewarded as old 
Christopher Sandal did. And I want to go to Parlia- 
ment, and can’t go without money. And I can’t make 
money quick enough by keeping sheep and planting 
wheat. But manufacturing means money, land, in- 
fluence, power.” 

‘* Father does not see these things as you do, Steve. 
He sees the peaceful dales invaded by white-faced 
factory hands, loud-voiced, quarreling, disrespectful. 
All the old landmarks and traditions will disappear ; 
also simple ways of living, calm religion, true friend- 
ships. Every gcod old sentiment will be gauged by 
money, will finally vanish before money and what the 
busy world calls ‘improvements.’ It makes him fret- 
ful, jealous, and unhappy.” 

‘That is just the trouble, Charlotte. When a man 
has not the spirit of his age, he has all its unhappiness. 
But my greatest fear is, that you will grow weary of 
waiting for our hour.” 

**T have told you that I shall not. There is an old 
proverb which says, ‘ Trust not the man who promises 
with an oath.’ Is not my simple word, then, the best 
and the surest hope ?” 

Then she nestled close to his side, and began to talk 
of his plans and his journey, and to anticipate the time 
when he would break ground upon Silver Beck, and 
build the many-windowed factory that had been his 





dream ever since he had begun to plan his own career. 
The wind rose, the rain fell in a downpour before they 
reached the park gates ; but there was a certain joy in 
facing the wet breeze, and although they did not loiter, 
yet neither did they hurry. In both their hearts there 
was a little fear of the Squire, but neither spoke of it. 
Charlotte would not suppose or suggest any necessity 
for avoiding him, and Steve was equally sensitive on 
the subject. 

When they arrived at Seat-Sandal the main entrance 
was closed, and Stephen stood with her on the thresh- 
old until a man-servant opened slowly its ponderous 
panels. There was a bright fire burning in the hall, and 
lights were in the sconces on the walls. Charlotte 
asked Steve to come in and rest a while. She tried to 
avoid showing either fear or hurry, and Steve was 
conscious of the same effort on his own part; but yet 
he knew that they both thought it weli none of the 
family were aware of her return, or of his presence. 
She watched him descend the dripping steps into the 
darkness, and then went toward the fire. An unusual 
silence was in the house. She stood upon the hearth 
stone while the servant rebolted the door, and then 
asked— 

‘‘Is dinner served, Noel ?” 

**It be over, Miss Charlotte.” 

So she went to her own room. It was chilly and 
dreary. The fire had been allowed to die down, and 
had only just been replenished. It was smoking also, 
and the candles on her toilet-table burned dimly in 
the damp atmosphere. She hurriedly changed her 
gown, and was going downstairs, when a movement in 
Sophia’s room arrested her attention. It was very un- 
usual for Sophia to be upstairs at that hour, and the 
fact struck her significantly. She knocked at the door, 
and was told rather irritably to ‘‘ Come in.” 

‘* Dear me, Sophia! what is the matter ? It feels as 
if there were something wrong in the house.” 

“I suppose there is something wrong. Father got 
a letter from Harry by the late post, and he left his 
dinner untouched ; and mother is in her room crying, 
of course. I do think it is a shame that Harry ts 
allowed to turn the house upside down whenever he 
feels like it.” : 

‘* Perhaps he is in trouble.” 

“ He is always in trouble, for he is always busy mak- 
ing trouble. His very amusements mean trouble for 
all who have the misfortune to have anything to do 
with him. Julius told me that no man in the ‘Came 
ronians’ had a worse name than Harry Sandal.” 

‘Julius! The idea of Julius talking badly about our 
Harry, and to you! I wonder you listened to him. It 
was a shabby thing to do ; it was that.” 

‘Julius only repeated what he had heard, and he was 
very sorry todoso. He felt it to be conscientiously his 
duty.” 

‘*Bah! God save me from such aconscience! If 
Julius had heard anything good of Harry, he would 
have had no conscientious scruples about silence ; not 
he! I dare say Julius would be glad if poor Harry 
was out of his way.” 

“Charlotte Sandal, you shall not say such very un- 
ladylike, such unchristianlike things in my room. It 
is quite easy to see whose company you have been in.”’ 

‘*T have been with Ducie. Can you find mea sweeter 
or better soul ?” 

‘*Or a handsomer young man than her son ?” 

“‘I mean that also, certainly. Handsome, energetic, 
enterprising, kind, religious.” 

‘* Spare me the balance of your adjectives. We all 
know that Steve is square on every side, and straight in 
every corner. Don’t be so earnest; you fatigue me 
to-night. I am on the verge of a nervous headache, and 
I really think you had better leave me.” She turned 
her chair toward the fire as she spoke, and hardly pal- 
llated this act of dismissal by the faint “excuse me” 
which accompanied {t. Aud Charlotte made no remark, 
though she left her sister’s room, mentally promising 
herself to keep away from it in the future, 

She went next to the parlor. The Squtre’s chair was 
empty, and on the little stand at its side the ‘‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” lay uncut. His slippers, usually 
assumed after dinner, were still warming on the white 
sheepskin rug before the fire. But the large, handsome 
face that always made a sunshiny feeling round the 
hearth was absent ; and the room had a loneliness that 
made her heart fear. She waited a few minutes, look- 
ing with expectation toward a plece of knitting which 
was Mrs. Sandal’s evening work. But the ivory needles 
and the colored wools remained uncalled for, and she 
grew rapidly impatient, and went to her mother’s room. 
Mrs. Sandal was lying upon her couch, exhausted with 
weeping ; and the Squire sat holding his head in his 
hands, the very picture of despondency and sorrow. 

**Can I come and speak to you, mother ?” 

The Squire answered : “To be sure you can, Char- 
lotte. Weare glad tosee you. Weare in trouble, my 
dear.” 

‘* Is it Harry, father ?” 

“Trouble mostly comes that way. Yes, it is Harry 
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He is in @ great strait, and wants five hundred pounds, 
Charlotte ; five hundred pounds, dear, and he wants it 
at once. Only six weeks ago he wrote in the same way 
fora hundred and fifty pounds. He is robbing me, 
robbing his mother, robbing Sophia, and you.” 

“‘ William, I wouldn’t give way to temper that road ; 
calling your own son and my son a thief ! It’s not fair,” 
said Mrs. Sandal, with considerable asperily. 

‘*T must call things by their right names, Alice. I 
call a cat a cat, and I call our Harry a thief ; for I don’t 
know that forcing money from a father is any better 
than forcing it from a stranger. It is only using a 
father’s love as a pick-lock instead of an fron tool. 
That’s all the difference, Alice, and I don’t think the 
difference is one that helps Harry’s case much. Eh? 
What ?” 

* Dear me! it is always money,” sighed Charlotte. 

‘Your father knows very well that Harry must have 
the money, Charlotte. I think it is cruel of him to 
make every one ill before he gives what is sure to be 
given in the end. Sophia has a headache, I dare say, 
and [ am sure I have.” 

‘‘But I cannot give him this money, Alice. I have 
not realized on my wool and wheat yet. I cannot coin 
money. I wiil not beg or borrow it. I will not mort- 
gage an acre for it.” 

** And you will let your only son, the heir of Sandal- 
Side, go to jail and disgrace for five hundred pounds ! 
I never heard tell of such cruelty. Never, never, 
never |” 

** You do not know what you are saying, Alice. Tell 
me how I am to find five hundred pounds. Eh? 
What ?” 

‘There must be ways. How can a woman tell ?” 

© Father, have J not got some money of my own ?” 

‘* You have the accrued interest on the thousand 
pounds your grandmother left you. Sophia has the 
same.” 

‘‘Ts the interest sufficient ?” 

‘“You have drawn from it at intervals. I think 
there is about three hundred pounds to ycur credit.” 

‘‘Sophia will have nearly as much. Call her, father. 
Surely between us we can arrange five hundred pounds. 
I shall be real glad to help Harry. Young men have so 
many temptations now, father. Harry is a good sort in 
the main. Just have a little patience with him. Eh, 
father ?” 

And the Squire was glad of the pleading voice. Glad 
for some one to make the excuses he did not think it 
right to make. Glad to have the little breath of hope 
that Charlott:’s faith in her brother gave him. He 
stood up, and took her face between his hands and 
kissed it. Then he sent a servant for Sophia; and, 
after a short delay, the young lady appeared, looking 
pale and exceedingly injured. 

‘* Did you send for me, father ?” 

‘Yes, I did. Come in and sit down. There is 
something to be done for Harry, and we want your 
help, Sophia. Eh? What?” 

She pushed a chair gently to the table, and sat down 
languidly. She was really sick, but her afr and attitude 
was that of a person suffering an extremity of physical 
anguish. The Squire looked at her and then at Char- 
lotte with dismay and self-reproach. 

“Harry wants five hundred pounds, Sophia.” 

‘‘Tam astonished he does not want five thousand 
pounds, father. I would not send a sovereign of it. 
Julius told me about his carryings-on.” 

She could hardly have said any words so favorable to 
Harry’s cause. The Squire was on the defensive for 
his own side in a moment. 

‘“* What has Julius to do with it ?” he cried. ‘‘ Sandal- 
Side is not his property, and, please God, it never will be 
Harry is one kind of a sinner, Julius is another kind of 
a sinner, God Almighty only knows which kind of 
sinner is the meaner and worse. The long and the 
short of it is this: Harry must have five hundred 
pounds. Charlotte is willing to give the balance of her 
interest account, about three hundred pounds, toward 
it. Will you make up what is lacking, out of the 
interest money ? Eh? What?” 

‘‘I do not know why I should be asked to do this, I 
am sure.” 

**Only because I have no ready money at present. 
And because, however bad Harry is, he is your brother. 
And because he is heir of Sandal, and the honor of the 
name is worth saving. And because your mother will 
break her heart if shame comes to Harry. And there 
are some other reasons too ; but if mother, brother, and 
honor don’t seem worth while to you, why, then, Sophia, 
there is no use wasting words. Eh? What?” 

‘* Let father have what is needed, Sophia. I will pay 
you back.” 

“‘ Very well, Charlotte ; but I think it is most unjust, 
most iniquitous, as Julius says—” 

‘* Now, then, don’t quote Julius tome. What right 
had he to be discussing my family matters, or Sandal 
matters either, I wonder? Eh? What?” 

“* He is in the family.” 
‘Is he? Very well, then, I am still the head of the 


family. If he has any advice to offer, he can come to 
me with it. Eh? What ?” 

** Father, I am as sick as can be to-night.” 

“‘Go thy ways then. Mother and I are both poorly, 
too. Good-night, girls, both.” And he turned away 
with an air of hopeless depression, that was far more 
pitiful than the loudest complaining. 

The sisters went away together, silent, and feeling 
quite ‘‘ out” with each other. But Sophia really had a 
nervous attack, and was shivery and sick with it. By 
the lighted candle in her hand Charlotte saw that her 
very lips were white, and that heavy tears were silently 
rolling down her wan cheeks. They washed all of 
Charlotte’s enger away ; she forgot her resolution not 
to enter her sister's room again, and at its door she said, 
‘* Let me stay with you till you can sleep, Sophia ; or I 
will go and ask Ann to make you a cup of strong 
coffee. You are suffering very much.” 

‘* Yes, I am suffering ; and father knows how I do 
suffer with these headaches, and that any annoyance 
brings them on ; and yet, if Harry cries out at Edin- 
burgb, everybody at Seat-Sandal must be put out of 
their own way to help him. And I do think itisa 
shame that our little fortunes are to be crumbled as a 
kind of spice into his big fortune. If Harry does not 
know the value of money, I do.” 

‘*T will pay you back every pound. I really do not 
care a bit about money. I have all the dress I want. 
You buy books and music, I do not. I have no use for 
my money except to buy happiness with it ; and, after 
all, that is che best interest I can possibly get.” 

‘Very well. Then you can pay Harry’s debts {f it 
gives you pleasure. I suppose I am a little pecullar on 
this subject. Last Sunday, when the rector was preach- 
ing about the prodigal son, I could not help thinking 
that the sympathy for the bad young man waa too much. 
1 know, if I had been the elder brother, I should have 
felt precisely as he did. I don’t think he ought to be 
blamed. And {t certainly would have been more just 
and proper for the father to have given the feasts and 
the gifts to the son who never at any time transgressed 
his commandments. You see, Charlotte, that parable is 
going on all over the world ever since: going on right 
here in Seat-Sanda!l; and I am on the elder bro ‘her's 
side. Harry has given me a headache to night ; and I 
dare say he is enjoying himself precisely as the Jeru- 
salem prodigal did before the swine husks, when it was 
the riotous living.” 

‘* Have a cup of coffee, Sophy. I'll go down for it. 
You are just as trembly and excited as you can be.” 

‘Very well ; thank you, Charlotte. You always have 
such a bright, kind face! Iam afraid I do not deserve 
such a good sister.” 

‘© Yes, you do deserve all I can he’p or pleasure you 
in.” And then, when the coffee had been taken, and 
Sophia lay restless and wide-eyed upon her bed, Charlotte 
proposed to read to her from any book she desired; an 
offer involving no small degree of self-dental, for Sophfa’s 
books were very rarely interesting or even intelligible 
to her sister. But she lifted the nearest two, ‘‘ Barret’s 
Maga,” and ‘‘ The Veiled Prophet,” and rather dismally 
asked which it was to be. 

‘‘Neither of them, Charlotte. The ‘Maga’ makes 
me think, and I know you detest poetry. I gota letter 
to-night from Agnes Bulteel, and it appears to be about 
Professor Sedgwick. I was so annoyed at Harry I 
could not feel any interest in it then ; but if you don’t 
object I should like to hear you read it now.” 

**Object? No, indeed. I think a great deal of the 
old professor. What gay times father and I have had 
on the Screes with him, and his hammer and leather 
bags! And, as Agnes writes a large, round hand, 
and does not fresco her letters, I can read about the 
profeesor easily.” 

REsPeCTED Miss SanDAL,—I have such a thing to tell you 
about Professor Sedgwick and our Joe; hoping that the 
Squire or Miss Charlotte may see him, and let him know 
that Joe meant no harm atall. One hot forenoon lately, 
when we were through at home, an old gentlemanly make 
of a fellow came into our fold, and said, quite natural, that 
he wanted somebody to go with him on to the fells. We all 
stopped, and took a good look at him before anybody spoke ; 
but at last father said, middling sharp-like—he always 
speaks that way, does father, when we are busy— 

‘We've something else todo nere than go raking over 
the fells on a fine day like this with nobody knows who.” 

He gave father a lile, cheerful bit of a laugh, and said he 
didn’t want to hinder work; but he would give anybody 
that knew the fells weil a matter of five shillings to go with 
him, and carry his two little bags. And father says to our 
Joe, ‘* Away with thee! I[t’s a crown more than ever thou 
was worth at home.’’ So the strange man gave Joe two 
little leather bags to carry ; and Joe thought he was going 
to make his five shillings middling easy, for he never expected 
he would find anything onthe fells to put into the bags. But 
Joe was mistaken. The old gentleman, he said, went loup- 
ing over wet spots and great stones, and scrafiling over 
crags and screes, till you would have thought he was some 
kin to a Herdwick sheep. 

Charlotte laughed heartily at this point. ‘‘ It is just 
the way Sedgwick goes on. He led father and me ex- 





actly such a chase one day last June,” 





“‘T dare say he did. I remember you looked like it. 
Go on.” 

After a while he began looking hard at all the stones and 
crags he came to; and then he took te breaking lumps off 
them with a queer little hammer he had with him, and stuff- 
ing the bits into the bags that Joe was carrying. He fairly 
cap’t Joe then. He couldn’t tell what to make of such a 
customer. At last Joe asked him why ever he came so far 
up the fell for little bits of stone, when he might get so 
many down in the dales? He laughed, and went on knap- 
ping away with his little hammer, and said he was a jolly- 
jist. 

‘* Geologist she means, Charlotte.” 

‘Of course ; but Agnes spells it ‘ jolly-jist.’” 

‘* Agnes ought to know better. She waited table fre- 
quently, and muct have heard the word pronounced. 
Go on, Charlotte.” 

He kept on at this feckless work till late in the afternoon, 
and by that time he had filled both bags full with odd bits 
of stone. Joe said he hadn’t often had a harder darrack 
after eheep at clipping-time than he had after that old man, 
carrying his leather bags. But, however, they got back to 
our house, and mother gave the stranger some bread and 
milk ; and after he had taken it, and talked with father 
about sheep-farming and such like, he paid Joe his five 
shillings like a man, and told him he weuld give him another 
five shillings if he would bring his bags full of stones down 
to Skeal-Hill by nine o’clock in the morning. 


** Are you sleepy, Sophy ?” 
‘*Oh, dear, no! Go on.” 


Next morning Joe took the bags, and started for Skeal- 
Hill. It was another hot morning ; and he hadn’t gone far 
till he began to think that he was as great a fool as the 
jolly-jist to carry broken stones toSkeal-Hili, when he could 
find plenty on any roadside close to the place he was going 
to. So he shook them out of the bags, and stepped on, a gay 
bit lighter without them. When he got near to Skeal-Hill 
he found old Abraham Atchison sitting on a stool, breaking 
stones to mend roads with; and Joe asked him if he could 
fill his leather bags from his heap. Abraham told Joe to 
take those that wasn’t broken if he wanted stones ; so Joe, 
told him how it was, and all about it. The old man was 
like to tottle off his stool with laughing, and he said, ‘‘ Joe, 
take good care of thysen’ ; thou art over sharp to live very 
long in this world ; fill thy bags, and make on with thee.”’ 

‘**Don’t you remember old Abraham, Sophy? He 
built the stone dike at the lower fold.” 

‘* No, I do not remember, I think.” 

** You are getting sleepy. Shall I stop ?” 

‘*No, no; finish the letter.” 


When Joe got to Skeal-Hill, the jolly-jist had just got his 
breakfast, and they took Joe into the parlor to him. He 
laughed a]l over when Joe went in with the bags, and told 
him to set them down ina corner, and asked him if he would 
have some breakfast. Joe had had his porridge, but hesaid 
he didn’t mind : so hetold them to bring in some more coffee 
and eggs and ham and toasted bread ; and Joe got sucha 
breakfast as isn’t common with him, while the old gentle- 
man was getting himself ready to go off in a carriage that 
was Waiting at the door for him. When he came down- 
stairs he gave Joe another five shillings, and paid for Joe’s 
breakfast, and for what he had eaten himself. Then he 
told him to put the leather bags beside the driver’s feet, and 
into the carriage he got, and laughed, and nodded, and 
away he went ; and then Joe heard them say he was Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, a great jolly-jist. And Joethinks it would 
be a famous job if father could sell all of the stones on 
our fell at five shillings a bagful, and a breakfast at odd 
times. And would it not be so, Miss Sandal? But I’m not 
easy in my mind about Joe changing the stones ; though, as 
Joe says, one make of stone is about the same as another. 

‘*sophia, you are sleepy now.” 

‘* Yes, a little. You can finish to-morrow.” 

Then she laid down the simple letter, and sat very 
still for a little while. Her heart was busy. There isa 
solitary place that girdles our life into which it is good 
to enter at the close of every day. There we may sit 
still with our own soul, and commune with it; and out 
of its peace pass easily into the shadowy kingdom of 
sleep, and find a little space of rest prepared. So Char- 
lotte sat in quiet meditation until Sophia was fathoms 
deep below the tide of life. Sight, speech, feeling, 
where were they gone? Ah! when the door is closed, 
and the windows darkened, who can tell what passes in 
the solemn temple of mortality? Are we unvisited 
then ? unfriended ? uncounseled ? 

** Behold ! 
The solemn spaces of the night are thronged 
By bands of tender dreams, that come and go 
Over the land and sea; they glide at will 
Through all the dim strange realms of men asleep, 
And visit every soul.’’ 








A new industry has sprung up in Delhi, India. Some 
enterprising natives are taking advantage of the Govern 
ment offer of two annas for every snake killed, to trade 
on the old traditionary tree and serpent worship. Au- 

ust 4 is the great serpent-worshiping day, and every 
Pacedey the pipal tree is worshiped by Hindu 
women. Taking advantage of the reverence paid to 
snakes, a large number of men haveset to work catching 
these reptiles. Then, taking them into the streets where 
pious Hindus most abound, they announce that they are 
on their way to claim the reward, but that they are 
quite willing for a pice or two more to release the rep- 
tiles, and so save themselves from the sin of snake mur 
der, which their poverty would otherwise drive them to 
commit. The appeal is invariably successful. 
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THE THREE GUARDIANS. 


By Lovursz HENRY. 


HILE faith is strong, though tired feet may stray 
And stumble sometimes on the toilsome way, 
Thou shalt not fall throughout the longest day. 





Though griefs come thick, and darkness gathers fast, 
And joys drop blighted in the wintry blast, 
Hope in thy heart their life may still outlast. 


Homeless and lonely, yet shall love a place 
Provide for thee, and every stranger's face 
A friend's shall be whom thy love shall embrace. 


O human heart, how happy and how free 
When faith and hope divine abide with thee, 
And love, life’s lord, the greatest of the three! 








HEALTH AND ILL-HEALTH IN WOMEN. 
VI. 
By Lucy M. Hatt, M.D.! 


OW shall girls be educated, to what extent, 

and to what purpose? From rostrum, pulpit, 

and press the most startling and contradictory theories 

have been set forth with the varying degrees of heat and 

candor which characterize every great public contro- 

versy. The results thus far are all which the most 
sanguine reformer could have desired. 

The encouragement lies not so much in the fact that 
sensible and plucky girls are coming forward in increas- 
ing numbers to claim thelr right to an education of the 
best, that women graduates from colleges are numbered 
by thousands, or tbat Columbia and Yale have each a 
bonneted bachelor among their sons ; more especially it 
lies in the fact of the awakened interest, the greater 
earnestness, with which the fathers and mothers of 
growing daughters view this subject. 

The feeble, slipshod notion that with a girl everything 
is to be a matter of chance, and not of effort, no longer 
rules. (Certainly, a poorer basis upon which to build e 
healthy intellectual, yes, or healthy physical, life could 
not well be conceived ) 

The father of a young daughter said to me not long 
ago, “‘I am educating my daughter to just as decided 
@ purpose as lam my son.” Another says, “I could 
never be at ease if I were to feel that I had not made 
my daughters as capable of honorable self-support as 
my sons. My wealth msy take to itself wings and fly 
away and leave them destitute. They may nevr marry, 
or, marrying, their husbands may fail to support them, 
may die and leave them to take care of themselves as 
best they can. I should not dare leave my daughters to 
drift helplessly upon such a treacherous sea without 
chart, compass, or rudder to guide them.” 

And perhaps the best result of this awakening is the 
greater interest in the physical as a concomitant of the 
higher mental development of girls. 

A broad and comprehensive education, ‘“‘ higher 
education” if you will, is coming, then, to be as desir- 
able from a health standpoint as from any other. 

John Burroughs has wisely said: ‘‘ Always aim to 
have something to do that youcan do with zest. Stag- 
nation is the parent of ill health ; the currents, both 
mental, emotional, and physiological, must be kept 
going.” 

I once asked the president of acollege for women 
whether he admitted any as students who were not 
physically strong. He said, ‘‘ Yes; we find that many 
girls who come here in poor physical condition, and per- 
haps also mentally depressed, improve rapidly in health 
and spirits after they are fairly started in their college 
life. The reason is plain. These girls have been stranded 
after their early school life was over, in homes where 
there was nothing special for them to do, and they de- 
teriorated in body and mind in consequence. The 
blessed boon of work, a definite interest in life, was all 
that was needed t) put them upon their feet again.” 

This statement based as it was upon much careful 
observation, is important, and if its truth were more 
widely recognized we shou)d have fewer morbid, uneasy, 
and devitalized women. It is vain to look for perfect 
physical health in acramped, distorted, or unused body. 
It is slso vain to Jook for perfect intellectual health in 
a mind naturally active but debarred from its free and 
adequate use, and itisequally vain to expect the bodily 
health not to suffer when a restless, unsatisfied brain 
holds it in responsive sympathy with its complaining 
moods. 

Women come honestly by their mental activities. A 
father living upon the top wave of excitement, profes. 
sional, political, finaneial, or otherwise, his contciousness 
of expanding powers Ungling to his very finger-tips, 
will not be likely 1o have in his daughier a woman in 
tellectually dull or without decided mental characteris- 
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tics. Her organization is the result of well-defined 
physical laws. You cannot fit her into any groove 
supposed to accommodate her and the balance of her 
sex, and it is useless totry. Shut her off from a healthy 
use and development of her powers, and an unhealthy 
condition, active or passive, will ensue. ° 

The women who are putting their abilities to a good 
and definite purpose are the happy ones. The hysteri 
cal, nervously unbalanced girls, the jealous, unreason- 
ing, exacting wives, asa rule, have undisciplined minds, 
and are purposeless in their lives. Doubtless they have 
capacities which might bring real interests to heart and 
brain were the conditions which contro] them favorable 
to such development. 

A superior education does for awoman what mingling 
with the world does for aman. It broadens her mind, 
gives her a thousand new points of contact to bring 
her into sympathy with the great world, and lifts her 
out of the petty ruts which are the bane of women, 
blighting the lives of so many who fail to grasp some- 
thing higher and better. 

The comparative effects of college life upon the 
health of young men and young women are encouraging 
to the latter. In examining the tables of one year of 
excuses at Amherst and Vassar Colleges for absence on 
account of illness for three consecutive days and up- 
wards, I found the average to each student in the 
former was 2 65 the Jatter 1 76 days. Wellesley gives 
an average of 2 days to each student, but this includes 
all days of illness. President Seelye writes that Smith 
College claims a lower percentage than Amherst, but 
has not records to show this. The records of President 
Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin, kept without 
the knowledge of students, in 1877, have been widely 
quoted. The ratio of excuses because of il] health was 
one woman to three men. Tae President declares that 
the girls improve in health while at the university. He 
adds: ‘‘A young woman who withdraws herself from 
society, and gives herself judiciously to a college course, 
is far better circumstanced in reference to healtb than 
the majority of her sex.” 

At other co-educational institutions the records of the 
health of the young women compare favorably with 
those of the young men. Indeed, I believe that college 
life presents fewer risks to the girl than to the boy, 
inasmuch as in her case there is not the danger of 
being led into dissipations which so often with the 
latter prove disastrous to health as well as to morals 
and intellectual growth. With her, freedom from social 
exactions, regular habits, and enforced exercise (out-of. 
doors and in the gymnasium), improved modes of dress, 
simple diet, the mental stimulus of her work, all tend 
to produce the combination, ‘“‘a woman physically 
strong and mentally well balanced”—the kind of 
woman needed, wished for, hoped for, in every de- 
partment of life. 

That there are young women in every college who 
suffer from persisting in faulty habits, especially in their 
dress, in the eating of unwholesome articles at unwhole-. 
some hours, taking the minimum of exercise required, 
or worrying over all sorts of trifles, there is no denying ; 
and these are the ones who lower the standard of health 
among college women, and who, as a rule, complain 
that their health has been injured by hard study. 

In spite of all this, the average of health among them 
is, as I have shown, gratifying ; and such exclama- 
tions as, ‘‘ What fine girls!” ‘‘I never saw such 
healthy-looking girls!” are heard almost universaliy 
from the visitors to certainly one woman’s college which 
I know, and no doubt it is equally true of the others, 

We have abundant evidence that in after years the 
health of liberally educated women does not suffer be- 
cause of their efforts to obtain this education, or their 
professional or other use of it after it has been acquired. 
Indeed, I believe we can safely affirm that the higher 
the grade of work done by women, the fewer interrup- 
tions to health do we find in connection, and we may 
conclude that the woman who is ‘‘ mentally well bal 
anced” is more likely to be ‘‘ physically strong” than is 
her unbalanced sister. 





SERVE WITHIN YOUR SPHERE. 


By Eva Gorton TAyLon. 


YOUNG soul, filled with ceaseless longing for a 

nobler development, exclaimed, half bitterly, as 
it left the house of God one bright Sabbath morn, “‘ Oh, 
I could serve God so much better under other condi- 
tions!” A gifted spirit, thrilled with all the harmonies 
of the universe, cried out in excess of soul-hunger, ‘‘ Oh, 
if I could have music, and interpret its wonders to other 
souls, I could surely glorify Him so much more!” A 
bright intellect, repressed through the force of circum- 
stances, sent upward one great heart-cry, ‘‘ Oh, that I 
had the opportunity which some have, how I could 
honor Him who created me!” A tired woman folded 
her hands across her unfinished woik and sighed, “ Ab 
me! would that I had the time }—I could serve God 
then !” 





Dear, disappointed souls | have you ever thought that 
through your limitations you may serve Him best? 
that out of your very disappointment a great joy may 
arise, and that through the priceless blessings of his dear 
love you may take into your soul the essence of all joy, 
of all attainment ? 

Another thought take with you for your inspiration : 
God, the Creator of your spirit, who knows you better 
than you know yourself, has p)aced you just where he 
needs you most—therefore, where you can develop the 
noblest character. Under these very conditions which 
are so galling to your restless spirit, you can be the most 
to him, to humanity, and to yourself, although you 
may not see it until your clarified vision opens unto 
heaven’s light. 

What if some other life holds richer tones than your 
own? He who touches all the chords of the universal 
harmonies knows what strains are needed to make up 
the immortal symphony of your life. What if some 
paths are fairer? He who leads you Knows best what 
way will be the most direct for you unto his heaven. 
What if some have all the help which comes from the 
contact with strong and noble souls, while you are almost 
destitute of outside support ? God, whois to be so much 
to you in yon bright heaven, will be as much to you 
here ; and in hts constant presence, abiding in the light 
of his rich, unspeakable love, what need have you of 
other help? Woat if your time is taken up with trivial 
cares ? He gives you time for all that he requires of you, 
and if your sphere js narrow, and you are unable to 
broaden it, be sure that he needs you just there. 

What the soul will feel when it bows before its God 
in yon beatific courts of light, what it may feel of love, 
and rapture, and pure, gratified joy, it may feel now 
and here, under whatever conditions God has placed it. 

Thus will the spirit be serene amid all vicissitudes ; 
thus will the trivial cares and heavier burdens alike 
appear 80 emall that they will not be taken into account, 
as the soul looks beyond unto the glorious attainment 
possible. This rising above self and getting nearer to 
Him who created us, and to whom we owe 8 loyalty of 
love and devotion which no other can claim, will im- 
part to the soul a calm strength and a depth of rich 
peace which will render it impervious to disappoint- 
ment. Within the narrow sphere or the wide, let us do 
each day’s duty with a patient exactitude and a loving 
trustfulness, remembering that there we shall best de- 
velop and so find oursphere the most perfect for us that 
could have been appointed. 








COMFORTABLE TRAVELING. 


OMEN are proverbially bad travelers ; they do 
not know how to travel with the least amount 
of baggage, and they lack faith in railroad and steam- 
boat managers to fulfill contracts. They, as a usual 
thing, carry too many packages and wraps, and are worn 
out in caring for them, and by anxlety as to the prob- 
ability of losingthem. A handbag large enough to hold 
a night-drees, toilet articles, and a bottle of Florida or 
some agreeable toilet water, a waterproof cloak, and 
overshoes, should be the only hand luggage. Fora long 
journey a soft, easy head-covering adds greatly to the 
comfort and ease of traveling, and it rests the traveler 
greatly to remove the ordinary bonnet or hat. Before 
reaching the destination it is possible, in these days of 
Juxurlous traveling, to arrange the hair, and arrive ina 
presentable manner. To start out with as few incum- 
brances as possible, a quiet determination to believe that, 
as itis the habit of rallroad trains and steamboats to 
keep schedule time, you can rest in peace and qulet, 
and with full consciousness that worrying will not alter 
the running or the stoppage of trains or boats, is the 
part of wisdom. 


‘* There are ladies”’ (says an old railroad man) ‘* who 
are always at home wherever they are. 1 remember one 
case in which a sleeper broke down and we had to side- 
track it and leave it and crowd the through passengers 
into cars already crowded. This seemed bad enough, 
but in less than ten miles we had to transfer all the pas- 
sengers to cars that were little more comfortable than 
those of a freight train. The ladies settled down and made 
the best of it, while most of the men growled and grumbled. 
There was one old lady who went to work so systematically 
to keep peace among the passengers that I knew she bad 
had experience outside that of most women. At the last 
minute I recognized her as one of the few women who, when 
the army wasin Tennessee in 1863, went to the front and 
remained there. 

“She was in the habit of saying that she learned 
her first lessons in traveling from watching the old regi- 
ments and the new regiments break camp. When the order 
to move came to the old regiment, down went the tents and 
away went what the soldiers could not carry, and in a few 
minutes the men swept out of camp with light loads and 
springing steps. The new regiment wou!d go atthe striking 
of tents reluctantly and regretiully ; would pack up slowly, 
hesitating to throw anything away ; would lumber out of 
camp, the men walking like heavily loaded camels. At the 
end of the march the men of the old regiment were fresh and 
ready for anything ; the men of the new regiment were jaded 
and tired with the heavy loads they had carried. After that 
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she said she never worried about baggage or about trunks, 
but when she got ready to go she went.”’ 

‘There is a woman,” said an old traveler, ‘‘ who has 
made the tour of Europe and Asia with her husband, who 
could not have made the trip had she been tenacious of 
many things which ladies regard vitaily important. But 
she cared so much more for the going and the sight-seeing 
than for the slight conveniences to which ladies are wedded 
thatshe experienced the same enjoyment in traveling as 
did her husband. I met her not long ago in California. 
She was always well dressed, was always ready to go, was 
always as serene as a summer morning, and had as keenan 
appetite for adventure or exploration as any man could 
bave. She had learned to sleep in the open air, in a tent, in 
a cabin, in a dugout, or any place that offered, and to give 
herself no uneasiness about non-essentials.’’ 


Men are, many times, a3 bad travelers as women—just 
as nervous over things beyond their control, and prove 
an annoyance to themselves and others. A pleasant 
book or an attractive plece of work will remove much 
of the tediousness of traveling. But these should only 
be indulged in when the route is perfectly famillar to 
the traveler. When going over an unfamiliar route, 
new scenes, new objects of interest, are constantly pre- 
senting themselves. If, before starting on the journey, 
the route has been carefully studied from a good map, 
and the history and development of the country through 
which you are about to pass made at least slightly 
familiar, the industrial and agr'cultural products known, 
the mind is prepared for intelligent impressions. 

A journey to Europe is rarely undertaken without 
weeks and months of preparatory reading. Guide- 
books are continually in demand, every noted stream 
crossed is recognized, every city or town suggests some 
art or musical incident, historical fact or person; but at 
home we feel, most of us, satisfied if we know where to 
change cars, 








HELPS OR HINDRANCES? 


ANY old superstitions hold a place in the mind 
unrecognized. People who would resent with 
indignation the charge of being superstitious really 
are influenced in their actions by the lingering shadows 
of old traditions, old superstitions, old adages. With 
more than a feeling of annoyance they turn back, when 
once started on an errand or a pleasure, for a forgotten 
article, or to attend a forgotten duty, with the ejacula- 
tion, ‘‘ There! everything will go wrong !” 

If the closet is in a poverty-stricken condition, or the 
work-basket is crowded, the dropping of the dish-towel, 
or the scissors if they drop on the point and stand 
erect, is viewed with dismay because ‘‘some one is 
coming” is the thought that accompanies these incidents. 

The increase in the number of annual calendars dur- 
ing the last few years is, according to a Boston gentle- 
man, due to a latent superstition. He says: 


‘*Calendars are casting womankind back into super- 
stition. There is no hope for the full emancipation of the 
race while the feminine mind is the abject slave of the cal- 
endar. I mean this. Every woman, every girl, nowadays 
has a calendar hung up In her room—a Lowell calendar, or 
a Whittier calendar, ora Browning, a Holmes or a Mrs. 
Whitney calendar. They are to be found in the humble 
chamber of the housemald as well as in the boudoir of the 
belle ; and every Eve’s daughter of the whole lot tears off 
her morning’s rations of sentiment with a superstitious 
thrill as to the effect of what she shall read upon her day’s 
actions. I mean to abolish the nuisance in my house. It 
has become unbearable. My wife is fairly sensible about 
her Emerson calendar. She takes her bits of literature 
somewhat less personally than my daughters do; but she 
refused to go into Boston one morning to do some shopping 
which she had declared absolutely necessary the night be- 
fore, because her calendar said something about the unfore- 
seen and accidental. My girls gauge their gowns and their 
reading, and even their love affairs, by Mrs. Whitney and 
Browning ; and I'm bored to death by their repeating of 
disjointed scraps which are supposed to have some miracu- 
lous bearing upon the events of their lives, day by day. 
Calendars are popular, not because they teach people any- 
thing, but because they cater to a childish and ridiculous 
love of peering into the unknown relations of life. Itis 
barbarous to debase literature to such purposes. How can 
it be possible for Lowell and Tennyson to know whether 
beef or lamb is the most suitable dinner for your wife or 
mine to order on the 221 of October? What right has a 
young woman to decide to reject or accept a man because 
her Mrs. Browning calendar tears off sweet or stern on the 
morning of the day she is to give her answer? The old- 
fashioned way of peeping into the Bible for a guiding verse 
was a good deal more sensible.’”’ 


This is exaggerated, but unfortunately contains more 
than a grain of truth. Calendars as guides are untrust- 
worthy ; calendars as suggesters of thought are a help. 
To begin the day with a sentence, a paragraph, the 
fruit of some richly stored, inspired mind, is wise ; but 
to allow a chance sentence, that at the moment may be 
read by hundreds of minds under entirely different cir- 
cumstances, and in the four quarters of the globe, to 
influence the actions is bringiag the ancient oracle into 
modern life without so good a reason for its existence. 
Oalendars are seeds for thought, not spirits of fate, 


THE ANTI-DESTRUCTION SOCIETY. 


HAT earnest, persistent effort will do in a good 
cause is proved by the results of the work of 
the Audubon Society. There are now branch societies 
organized in New York, the District of Columbia, Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connect- 
icut, Maine, Rhode Island, Illinois, Georgia, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Michigan, Minnesota, Kentucky, In- 
diana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Missourl, Mary- 
land, and even in Dakota, Colorado, Indian Territory, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, California, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, Florida, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
and Canada. 

Birds are still used tn hat trimmings, and many o! the 
fashion magazines and weeklies publish articles in 
which bird garniture occupy much space. This is due, 
no doubt, to the efforts of manufacturers to get rid of 
an otherwise worthless stock. 

Dr. Mariam, the ornithologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, says : 

‘‘ The best ladies are refusing to wear stuffed birds and 
wings on their hats, and soon, I expect, no respectable 
woman will wear a hat so trinmed. There are already 
14,000 members of the Society who are fighting the tashion, 
and with such good effect that milliners find it difficult to 
get rid of their old stock. They can find scarcely any sale 
for bird trimmings, and are trying to force them on the 
market to escape a loss. I heard, just the other day, of 
a@ dealer who was selling off his stock of stuffed thrushes 
at two cents apiece. At that rate there wiil soon be no 
motive for destroying birds. Ladies in the best society, 
leaders of fashion, are taking up the cause of the birds, and 
are pledging themselves not to wearthem. As I said before, 
it will soon not be considered respectable to wear birds in 
hats. It would astonish you to get any sort of idea of the way 
birds have been slaughtered by fashion. 80 ve families have 
been almost driven off the continent, and nearly every bird 
used for trimming is of a useful species. Our finest song 
sters and most valuable insect eaters have been the victims. 
In fact, there are few birds we could spare. You can safely 
say that ninety per cent. of all the North American song- 
birds, so called, are useful. The number that do damage is 
exceedingly small. The English sparrow is the only one 
that is utterly useless and bad.”’ 


If there are no buyers, the destruction must cease, 
and our woods will echo the songs of the birds once 
more, in choruses instead of solos. 








FEAR—WHAT IS IT? 


OW tocontrol fear, and how far fear is control- 
lable, are undecided questions. Mr. Charles 
Richet, in a recent French magazine, presents an article 
entitled ‘‘ A Psychological Study of Fear,” siuce repub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly.” He says: 
“It is probably wrong to use, in distinguishing between 
individuals, the terms bravery and timidity. A nervous, 
timorous, and impressionable person may be extremely 
brave. He may, besides, be all the more deserving for it; 
but his temperament makes it easy to startle him; and it is 
hard to find a word to express his exact character. An 
extremely nervous woman may be capable of performing 
deeds of extraordinary bravery ; but that does not prevent 
her suffering from fear. It is necessary, then, to distin- 
guish between the emotion, of which we are not masters, 
and the acts which it commands. There are two elements 
in fear : the sensational element, or the emotion provoked 
in the consciousness ; and the active element, or the series 
of acts which it induces. Bat in these acts it is necessary 
to distinguish between real actions performed by ourselves, 
and organic, visceral, and involuntary motions. The 
famous saying attributed to Tarenne expresses a profound 
psychological truth bearing upon this point. When the 
battle had begun, and the bullets and shot, rattling about 
him, made him tremble, he remarked to himself: ‘ You are 
trembling, carcass of mine ; you would tremble more if you 
knew where I was going to take you!’ ”’ 


Habit alone, M. Richet claims, can overcome fear. 
He recognizes two kinds of bravery, which he dis- 
tinguishes thus : 


‘The sailor on the tempest-driven ship; the dcctor, the 
sister of charity, and the attendant in a pest or cholera 
hospital ; the chemist and physiologist surrounded by in- 
fections, explosives, and poisons ; the aéronaut, the roofer, 
and the bull-fighter, do not exhibit the test of bravery. 
They are not afraid. T.e presentiment of an unknown 
danger, which is the foundation of all fear, does not exist 
forthem. Operatives who work in factories of powder or 
dynamite are sometimes so impru lent and so little afraid 
of a danger which they are perfectly well acquainted with, 
but to which they are habituated, that it has become 
necessary to protect them against themselves, and to take 
rigorous measures to keep them from smoking and from 
using fire near the powder. Real courage, as distinguished 
from professional courage, is the fearless confronting of a 
danger of which we recognize the importance and which 
we are not accustomed to.”’ 

And he goes on to say : 


‘There are, then, two kinds of bravery—that of the person 
who does not suffer from fear, which is easy and of little 
merit, and the bravery of a person who overcomes bis fear. 
Sach a person, ia my opinion, is more courageous than any 
other; but, though I have a great respect for him, I should 





pat bas little confideace in him, for bis heroic effort may be 


overcome at any time, and virtus, beautiful as it is, is less 
solid than absence of emotion.’’ 


He attributes the fear of darkness evinced by children 
to their distrust of the unknown. Thatachild will re- 
fuse to go ina place with which it is perfectly familiar 
when darkness enshrouds it, he c!atms is due to his 
ignorance as to the cause of the darkness, and of unknown 
dangers that may exist where sight does not guide. Edu- 
cation Mr. Richet considers the only protection against 
the soul-appalling emotion, and says : 

‘* Fear is, therefore, on final analysis, a protection against 
death. But, salutary as it is, and inspired by nature, the 
feeling is one that must be energetically contended against, 
because it is an emotion of the lower class which It is neces- 
sary to try to dominate and make submissive to the moral 
conditions of our existence. We should try to conquer our- 
selves, and replace the notions of terror by the higuer ideas 
which will perhaps triumph over fear, of self-forgetfalness, 
abnegation, duty. These ideas will certainly not be without 
use; but a more effective means, perhaps, though a more 
humble one, is to habituate one’s self to danger, and to look 
in the face as often as possible, but without bravado and 
without anxiety, the figure of the death which awaits us all.” 


A CHILD'S LOGIC. 


“TXHE table manners of children are very important. 

It is a question whether a child ever entirely over 
comes defective training in this particular. It is most 
unwise to overlook careless or rude behavior at the 
table in even very small children. 

Table trays and bibs have their place in babyhood, 
but both should be discarded as soon as a child can 
handle a spoon and cup without spilling the contents ; 
and they should be able to do this as soon as they 
have acquired strength and control of thelr movements. 
The prcosence of the bib and tray after that period Invites 
carelessness, because damage and the results of careless- 
ness can be so easily removed. An exchange gives the 
following as an actual occurrence : 


‘* Bek belongs to a very serious and well-ordered family. 
She is the only infant in a household of grown people, and 
her three years of life have been three years of triumphal 
sovereignty. Bek is not nice at the table, to the griet of her 
mother and her grandmother and her maiden aunt. She tips 
sirup and custard and milk, and everything else that she 
can conveniently, over herself, and covers her small face 
and hands with her food. The other day her grandfather 
constituted himself an envoy extraordimary, a{ter a particu- 
larly deplorable catastrophe at the high chair, went down- 
town himself, and brought home two large oilcloth bibs. He 
presented them to his granddaughter with becoming solem- 
nity, and said that now he hoped little Rebecca would learn 
to be nice at the table. At the next meal, however, Bek, the 
irredeemable, drenched herself in cooked tomatoes, wound 
macaroni into the loop on the front of her bib, and erum- 
bled her bread into her lap. 

* *T think little Rebecca will have to eat alone after this,’ 
said her grandfather, sternly. ‘ We can’t have such a person 
as this at our table.’ 

** Bek looked at him with an air of injured dignity, and 
replied, ‘ Whath do vou thay a bib is for ?’ 

‘*Her philosophy was seconded by her mother. Ths 
offending, impervious bib was banished, and Bek was given 
a napkin, which she is now trying to live up to with loyal 
and fairly successful effort.’’ 














Nicut GLoves —The care of the hands becomes im- 
portant during cold weather. Many remedies are pro- 
posed for the prevention of chapped hands. Among 
the best is the rubbing of the hands with oatmeal to 
absorb any moisture left after wiping with the towel. 
The rubbing of the hands with vaseline before going to 
bed and the wearing of gloves at night is also recom- 
mended. The following preparation for anointing 
gloves worn at night is said to preserve the skia and 
whiten the hands: Take ambergris, a drachm, civet 
the like quantity, orange flower butter, a quarter of an 
ounce, and, with these well mixed and ordered, daub 
the inside over gently with fine cotton wool, and so 
press the perfume into them. Gloves worn at night 
should be at least two sizes too large for the wearer, and 
chamois is better than kid, and can be washed. The 
‘** Popular Science News” says, on the subject of white 
hands: 

‘¢ A little ammonia or borax in the water you wash your 
hands with, and that water jast lukewarm, will keep the 
skin clean and soft. A little oatmeal mixed with the water 
will whiten the hands. Many people use glycerine on their 
hands when they go to bed, wearing gloves to keep the bed- 
ding clean; but glycerine does not agree with every one. 
Tt makes some skins harsh and red. These people should 
rub their hands with dry oatmeal and wear gloves tn bed. 
A good preparation for the hands at night is white of egg, 
with a grain of alum dissolved in it. The ‘ Roman toilet 
paste’ is merely white of egg, barley flour, and honey. 
They say it was used by the Romans in olden time. It is 
a first-rate thing, but it does not do the work any better 
than oatmeal. The roughest and hardest hands can be 
made soft and white in a month’s time by doctoring them a 
little at bedtime; and all the tools you need are a nail 
brush, bottle of ammonia, a box of powdered borax, and a 
little fine white sand to rub the stains off, or a cut of 
lemon, which will do even better, for the acid of a lemon 
will clean anything.”’ 
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Gur Youne Fotks. 
A POOR RULE. 


By MarGaRET VANDEGRIFT. 


‘ DON’T see what they want with another dog, any. 

c how !” grumbled Grip to himself, as he saw the 
farmer’s children ‘‘making a fuss” over Spring, the 
puppy who had been brought to the farm a day or two 
before. ‘‘ There are only just bones enough for menow, 
and though there seems to be plenty of mush and milk, 
there’s no telling—perhaps, with this new dog to feed, 
they will give me less ; and they never leave enough meat 
on the bones as it is.” 

Spring, the new dog, had strayed up in time to hear the 
last of Grip’s remarks, and he answered mildly, and as 
politely as he could : 

‘«T heard Master say to Missis that she must be careful 
not to leave much meat on the bones, for fear of giving 
us distemper, and she said, ‘ Yes, we might have had 
poor little Snap with us yet, I do believe, if we hadn’t 
given him so much meat before he got his growth ; 
mush and milk’s the wholesomest thing they can have 
while they’re young.’ Now, of course I don’t know 
where Snap went, but from what Missis said, it couldn’t 
have been so nice a place as this is ; but I saw a dog who 
had distemper, just before I came here, and I wouldn’t 
have it for anything.” 

** You needn't, then!” growled Grip, very rudely, 
**and I wish you’d speak when you're spoken to, and not 
before !” 

**T thought you were speaking to me, as there was 
nobody else in sight,” replied Spring, and, although he 
spoke quietly, he looked a little offended. But he had 
made up his mind, since he and Grip, as it seemed, were 
to live together, that he would not quarrel ; so, instead of 
going off in a huff, as he was tempted to do, he sat down, 
and presently he said : 

** See here! Why can’t we be friends, and have good 
times together, Grip ? I’ve never done anything to offend 
you, and I don’t see why you should act as if I had. 
Why do you behave as if you were angry with me for 
coming here? I didn’t bring myself, you know.” 

Even Grip, surly dog though he was, was ashamed to 
say that he had grudged Spring his share of the food, 
so he muttered something about ‘‘ too many dogs,” and 
walked away so quickly that Spring hardly knew he 
was going till he was gone. But he decided that, as 
Spring seemed to be a civil little fellow, and not in- 
clined to put on airs, he would be rather more friendly 
in his manner, although he should make Spring under- 
stand, at the first opportunity, that he, Grip, was First 
Dog in the matter of bones. 

So he was rather glad, the next day, that Spring 
happened to be away chasing a rabbit when their dinner 
was brought out, for, after filling their earthen dish up 
to the broken place with mush and milk, the farmer's 
little daughter gave him the biggest bone he had ever 
seen, and, although the middie part of it was quite 
bare, there were nice pickings on the knuckle at each 
end. 

“‘ Spring ! Spring !” called the little girl, at the top of 
her voice ; but Spring was several fields away, and did 
not hear her. 

**T don’t like to leave you all alone with all the 
dinner, Grip,” she said, ‘‘ for you’re such a pig—if you 
are a dog—that I’m afraid you'll not save any for 
Spring. I’ve the greatest mind to chop this big bene in 
two right in the middle, and save one of the knuckles 
for Spring ; but no, father said I mustn’t ever take the 
ax for anything. I'll ask him tocome do it; you're 
so busy eating mush and milk that you'll not take the 
bone while I’m gone.” 

But on the way to the house she found the lame 
chicken which had been lost for three days, and it 
seemed so nearly starved that she forgot all about the 
dogs and the bone. When Grip saw that she was not 
coming back, he chuckled to’ himself. Now was his 
chance to show Spring where he belonged! So, after 
finishing nearly all the mush and milk, he began on 
the bone, and bad nearly finished the bestend, which he 
took first by way of making sure, when Spring came 
running up, hot and tired, and very hungry, for he 
had not caught the rabbit after all. 

“Why !” he exclaimed, as he looked in the dish, 
* you’ve eaten nearly all the mush and milk, Grip! And 
where's my bone ?” 

**T haven’t eaten it quite all,” said Grip, in his usual 
surly tones; “‘and as for bones, this is the only one 
Sally brought, and as you were not here at dinner-time 
I don’t see that you've anything to say.” 

** But I have something to say !” replied Spring, in- 
dignantly ; ‘“‘and it’s just this: as you have taken the 
most of the mush and milk. the least you can do is 
to leave me the other end of that bone. It must have 
been meani for me if there was only ope.” 

He was 80 very hungry and thirsty that he did not wait 
t> say anything more, but began at once to eat the rem- 
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nant of mush and milk ; perhaps Grip had meant to 
leave him one end of the bone after all, he thought. But 
when he raised his head from the dish both Grip and 
the bone had disappeared! Grip had crawled silently 
away with the bone in his mouth, and retreated toa 
hiding-place behind the ice-house which Spring had 
not yet discovered. 

“‘T’ve the greatest mind to thrash him for that,” 
said Spring to himself, angrily. ‘‘ He’s too mean to 
live! And it was only yesterday that he wasn’t here 
when Sally brought our dinner, and I left him a square 
half of the mush and milk, and the best bone! Well, 
I'll show him, the next time he’s late! He’s laid down 
the law about it himself, so he shall try it, and see how 
he likes it, and if he makes auy fuss I will thrash him.” 

But Grip, you may be sure, was very careful after 
that not to be late; he was always at the dish when 
Sally brought their dinner, and Spring found that if he 
wanted a fair share he must be there too. 

One day, nowever, several weeks after Grip's theft of 
the bone—for the way in which he took it was nothing 
but a theft—Spring hurried home, knowing he was a lit- 
tle late, and afraid of finding the dinner nearly gone, and 
was greatly surprised to find the dish as full as it would 
hold of mush and milk, and no Gripthere. To be sure, 
there were no bones either, but it sometimes happened 
that no bones were brought to them, because, as Sally 
had often explained, there was salt meat for dinner, and 
that was very bad for little dogs. 

Spring ate his half, and at first he thought he would 
go right on, and eat the whole—Grip would have done 
it In his place, he knew. ‘‘ But, then, if I should doit,” 
said Spring to himself, ‘‘I should be just as mean as I 
thought he was the other day, and there would be no 
hope of getting him to be friends with me, and to play 
fair another time. No—‘two wrongs don’t make a 
right,’ and I'll let him see that I mean what I say.” 

So Spring ran off, because he was still rather hungry, 
and he was afraid that if he stayed near the dish he 
might be tempted to take more than his share, after all. 
But supper-time came, and bed-time, and still Grip did 
not appear; and when, at breakfast-time, he was still 
absent, Spring, who was a very kind-hearted dog, began 
to be afraid that something hai happened to Grip, and 
started out to hunt for him. He looked under the barn 
and the chicken-house and smoke-house, and then under 
the veranda which ran along three sides of the house, 
and was just thinking that he knew of no more places 
where Grip was likely to be hidden, when he remem. 
bered the ice-house ; he had seen Grip go toward it and 
disappear behind it more then once. So he made his 
way through some thick bushes which grew along a 
high fence at the back of the ice-house, and, as he did 
80, he heard a groan, and there was Grip, with a very 
badly hurt paw. And there was a good deal more 
besides—so many bones, that Spring at once felt sure 
that, more than once, when Grip had let him think 
there had been none given to them, he had carried off 
the double share, and feasted on them here, alone ; and 
he was so indignant at this meanness and greediness 
that he was tempted to turn away, and leave Grip to 
his fate. 

‘*Oh! I’m so very hungry !” moaned Grip, who saw 
by Spring’s face that he had no time to lose. ‘‘I caught 
my foot in the fence yesterday, and nearly broke it off, 
I do believe ; and I was afraid I should die of hunger 
and thirst before anybody found me. But I suppose 
you think this will be a first-rate chance to pay me off— 
oh !” and he gave a dismal howl. 

** Yes, it will,” said Spring, shortly, and he turned, 
and trotted off. But he went straight to the dish, took 
a large chunk of mush carefully in his mouth, and 
trotted back to Grip, choosing an easier way of going, 
so that he need not squeeze through the bushes, for he 
was afraid he should drop the mush. 

**T couldn’t bring you any milk but just what stuck 
to it,” he said, as he laid it down before Grip; ‘‘ but 
I'll bring you another chunk and the bone I left for 
you.” 

And so he did ; and at dinnertime he did it again ; 
only then, as he explained to Grip, he brought both 
bones, because he could not bring a full share of the 
mush and milk. Grip was completely humbled. 

“If you’d gone by my rule,” he sa‘d to Spring, ‘‘I 
should have starved. I'll show you, though, when I get 
well, that it isn’t my rule any longer.” 

‘*My grandmother used to say, ‘ It’s a poor rule that 
don’t work both ways,’” said Spring. ‘‘ I’ve found it 
true, like all the other things she said.” 

‘I never had any grandmother,” said Grip, ‘‘and 
my mother was killed when I was very small indeed ; it 
was something about sheep, but I don’t remember 
clearly. Perhaps, if you'll tell me some more of those 
things your grandmother said, it won’t seem such very 
hard work not to be mean.” 

So Spring told him all he could remember, and they 
grew to be quite good friends by evening. 

‘I do wonder what possesses that dog,” said the 
farmer next day. ‘‘ Three times I've seen him go behind 
the ice-house with a piece of mush in his mouth. I knew 








they buried bones, but I never knew one to hide such 
a thing as mush before !” 

And just then Sally ran in, saying : 

“* Father, Grip’s lost! He’s been gone since yesterday 
morning, and Spring is eating both their victuals !” 

‘* Are you right sure of that, little maid ?” asked the 
farmer. ‘‘Come with me.” And he took Sally by the 
hand and followed Spring. 

‘* Well, I declare !” said Sally, when they found the 
two doge—for there sat Spring, panting, and there lay 
Grip, eating the piece of mush which just now had been 
in Spring’s mouth. 

The farmer called one of the boys, and together they 
carried Grip to the barn, and made him a nice bed of 
soft hay ; and Sally, who had a very tender heart, for- 
got how cross Grip had often been to her, and fed him 
kindly and faithfully until he could walk again. Grip 
was grateful for her kindness, and resolved never to be 
cross to her again; but to Spring he was still more 
grateful, and when he was well once more, and could 
go to the dish for his food, he battled with his greediness 
like a brave dog, taking care to leave Spring always the 
best bone and the ‘‘ biggest half” of the mush and milk. 








JOHN GILPIN. 
AN ACTED BALLAD. 
PART II. 

By Marrre B. Banks. 
SCENE FOURTH. 


HE sign of the Bell now hangs over the window. 
The bench is before the windows to represent the 
balcony upon which Mrs. Gilpin stands. John appears 
upon the scene, hot and panting; as he nears the bal- 
cony he waves his hand to his wife. She waves hers in 
return, and calls to him. He replies with a gasp, and 
gallops by. She looks helplessly after him, and buries 
her face in her handkerchief. The ballad runs in this 
way: 
“ Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the wash 
Of Edmonton so gay. 


And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 

Her loving husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 


‘Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! here’s the house ! 
Why are you riding by? 

The dinner waits, and we are tired.’ 
* Well, truly, so am I.’ 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there. 

For why? His owner had a house 
Full ten miles off at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly, which brings me to 
The middle of my song.” 


SCENE FIFTH. 


A shawl has been thrown over the shop window, and 
the sign this time is, ‘‘Calendering Done Here.” The 
balcony hss been removed ; John gallops in and draws 
up atthe calender’s door. As John speaks of his hat and 
his wig he waves his hand backward. He sorrowfully 
refuses the invitation to dine. When he addresses his 
horse he jerks the bridle impatiently. At the right 
moment some one brays like a donkey and then neighs 
like a horse, and a little Jater John again pushes off his 
hat and wig. The reading is: 


** Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 
And sore against his will, 
Till at his friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 


The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accosted him : 


‘What news ? what news? Your tidings tell! 
Tell me you must and shall: 
Say why bareheaded you are come, 
Or why you come at all.’ 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke : 


*I came because your horse would come, 
And if I well forbode 
My hat and wig will soon be here— 
They are upon the road.’ 


The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 
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Returned him not a single word, 
But to the house went in. 


Whence straight he came with hat and wig, 
A wig with a bow behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Fach comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus showed his ready wit: 
‘My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 


‘But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.’ 


‘’Tis true, but ’tis my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware. 


* And now, my nag, | say to you, 
J am in haste to dine ; 
’T was for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine.’ 


Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast, 
For which he paid full dear ! 

For while he spake a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear. 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig ; 

He lost them sooner than before, 
For why ? they were too big.’’ 


SCENE SIXTH. 


The sign of the Bell, and the balcony again. Under 
the shawl {s hung the first sign, ‘‘ John Gilpin.” Mrs. 
CHlpin stands on the balcony. She holds the round 
plece of pasteboard, to represent the half.crown, beckons 
to the postboy, offers him the money, and he rides 
away. John enters from the right, is met by the boy, who, 
failing to stop the horse, dashes after Gilpin. The cus- 
tomers, the wife, and the sister join one by one In the 
pursuit. The customers, who represent the people on 
the roads, cal] out, ‘‘ Stop thief !” and the calender opens 
the toligate. Betty is behind the scenes, and she drops 
the shawl at the beginning of the stanza next to the 
last, displaying the window and the sign. During the 
reading of this stanza she joins the group outside, as 
the calender slips into the line, which, after passing 
through the gate, follows Gilpin once more across the 
stage, where he dismounts. At the close of the stanza 
the actors stand in a row across the stage, They join 
hands and sing, with what breath they have left, the 
last four lines, tothe tune of *‘ Auld Lang Syne.” These 
are the words: 


“Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the ccuntry far away, 
She pulled out half a crown, 


And thus unto the youth she said, 
Who drove them to the Bell, 
‘This shall be yours when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.’ 


The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain ; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 
By catching at his rein. 


But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 

The postboy’s borse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of tae wheels. 


The people all upon the road, 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 
They raised the bue and cry, 


‘Stop thief! stop thief! a highwayman |’ 
Not one of them was mute, 

And alland each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike gate again 
Flew open in short space ; 

The tollman thinking as before 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


And so he did, and won it, too, 
For he got first to town, 

Nor stopped tiil where he had got up 
He did again get down. 





Now let us sing, Long live the king, 
And Gilpin, long live he ; 

And when he next doth ride abroad 
May I be there to see.’’ 








WHY AND WHERE? 


HRISTMAS {s coming, and we are all busy plan- 

ning the pretty gifts we intend for our friends. 
What do we give these presents for? Is it an expres- 
sion of our love, a way of saying, ‘‘ I love you, remember 
you, and send this asatoken?” If not, our gifts are 
empty, and we do not know the blessing of giving 
Can it be possible that any young fingers that belong to 
Our Young Folks are making gifts to win favors or 
hoping that;they may receive gifts in return for those 
given ? 

There is no Christmas-tide joy in such gifts; that is 
merely paying debts, and we can do that at any time. 
Would! t not be delightful to make some gifts for some 
one that will have none unless we are the givers ? There 
are lots of little and big folks who have no one to play 
Santa Claus for them. This is a good time to look over 
old toys and mend and repaint them ; select the books 
that we have given up reading, smooth the leaves, put 
on clean paper covers, if their own covers are soiled, and 
give them to somebody who does not have new books ; 
find out whether there are coats or dresses or hats 
hanging in the closets unused, and ff there are any, 
save come candy money to buy a pair of mittens ora 
woolen hood, and send all away to some one who fs not 
very warmly dressed. Do not let the recelver know 
where the present comes from; that would spoil the 
pleasure of giving and receiving. 

Let the song of the month be, “‘ Peace and good-will 
to all.” 








AS GIRL AND WOMAN. 


HAT example is better than precept we all know. 
Sometimes there is a life in our own circle that is 
always an incentive to higher living, an example of true 
womanly greatness. The lives of noble men and women 
always create in the heart of the truly ambitious boy 
and girl a desire to lead noble, true lives. Another les- 
son is gained from watching or reading of the lives of 
those who have overcome difficulty. What has been 
done once can be done again. The lesson to be learned 
from the lifeof Zilpah P. Grant, who efterward became 
Mrs. N. P. Bannister, cannot fai! to help some giri 
struggling through difficulties. Her family were poor 
but refined New Englanders. Her education began In 
a district school, and at fifteen she was qualified to teach 
the summer terms. Her life asa teacher left its impress 
on her pupils because of her high moral purpose and 
devotion to her work. 

When she was twenty-five years old she took all the 
money she possessed, fifty doliars, and entered a school 
for girls, just opened, asa pupil, and remained as teacher 
when her term as pupil expired. Miss Grant said one 
thing to her pupils that is ss true to-day as when she 
said it. It was in regard to dressing prettily. ‘‘ Do 
you not know, child, God is more honored and pleased 
when his creatures look well than when they do not?” 
Rest assured that the girl who chooses to dress well, not 
to attract attention, but to please God by respecting 
what he has made, to honor his handiwork, will never 
disfigure herself at the command of fashion, nor create 
comment by her manner of dressing. Another lesson 
she taught that should be engraved on the memory: 
‘‘Never rebuke in public. Treat every offender as if 
she were 4 younger alster.” Her sense of justice led 
her to make this principle a governing one in her school. 
It is one that should govern every home, every circle, 
every group of friends: ‘‘ When people come into 
society, each one must give up somewhat of his natural 
rights and consult the general good.” 

In 1822 the first legacy for the founding of a school 
that would give academic education to women was re- 
ceived at Derry, N. H., and Miss Grant was invited to 
take charge of it ; at this school a diploma was first given 
to girls. Miss Grant had as her assistant Miss Lyon, 
whose name is now identified with the famous schoo] at 
Hadley. Circumstances forced a change from the school 
at Derry, and with Miss Lyon she established at Ipswich, 
Mass., a school for girls that has flourished ever since. 
Miss Grant, before she became Mrs. Bannister, said one 
thing that every girl should remember, ‘‘ Where there 
are Only two there can be no majority, and the suprem- 
acy must reston one. Since the wife must see that she 
reverence her husband, she must see that she does not 
marry & man whom she cannot reverence.” 

The girl who bent every energy to master the difficul- 
ties of her school life found employment awaiting her 
when she exhausted the resources of the llttle school. 
She did honest work, and early womanhood found her 
eager still to 1earn, and willing to spend all she had for 
an education. This she gained, and laid the foundation 
for the higher education of women in this country. 
When marriage came to enrich her life she gave her 
hand where her mind yielded to gentleness, goodness, 


and at least a mental equality, and as a homekeeper she 
yielded an influence thas was as wide as that of the 
schoolroom by « gracious hospitality. An earnest girl- 
hood bore the fruit of helpful womanhood. 








GRANDMA’S ROBIN. 
By Mrs WENTz. 


THINK some of the children of The Christian 

Union might enjoy hearing of grandma’s robin, that 
comes year after year to the same old apple tree and 
builds her nest in one of its branches, She is a beauti- 
ful bird, with a small white ring around her eyes, She 
is also a very intelligent bird ; a good architect, carpenter, 
mason, and upholsterer, as you will see when you have 
heard more about her. I have come to the conclusion 
that she belongs to the robin convention that Mrs. Stowe 
spoke of in one of her contributions to the Union. I 
discovered at last that she was about to build a house, 
so I watched her. The first day she lald the founda- 
tion. The next day it rained, and she did not work. 
The third day was pleasant, and she put up the frame, 
which was composed of dried grasses, strings, etc. 
The next day she brought mortar or mud, and plastered 
it. It was wonderful to see how nicely she spread it, 
until her little breast looked like a mason’s apron cov- 
ered with mortar. After that part of the work was 
complete she waited a day or two for {t to dry, then she 
brought finer grasses and upholstered it, and then it 
was a beautifully finished piece of architecture. 

After a day or two more there was a little bluish- 
green egg left in it, and then another. She then com- 
menced sitting, with exemplary patience, till one morn- 
ing when I looked into the nest there lay two tiny 
bunches of down, and now my robin is the happy 
mother of two little birds, who will before many 
months begin to build themselves. 


. 
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DOG-TRAINING. 


A BOY who did not love a dog would be a curfosity ; 
and to own a dog that can do tricks is the height 
of every boy’s ambition. To train a dog to do tricks 
requires patience, kindness, intelligence, and common 
sense. A boy would think a teacher most unreasonable 
who tried to teach him hfs lesson by giving him whip- 
pings every time he made a mistake, or who insisted 
that he should continue to study after he was completely 
worn out. Yet that is just how a good many boys treat 
their dogs. They try to teach them when they are ter- 
rified by fear or trembling with exhaustion. A recent 
number of ‘ Harper's Young People” contained an 
article on “‘ Training a Dog,” which gave the advice of 
an old dog-trainer, who said : 





‘*Much depends upon the dog, but more upon the trainer. 
Some dogs are like some people—tiey are so stupid that 
they can be taught nothing ; but these instances are very 
rare. The teacher must be patient, firm, and good-natured. 
Never whip a dog unless he is ugly or obstinate. Itisa 
great deal more satisfactory to have a dog go through his 
performance cheerfully, and because he really likes it, than 
through fear of the whip. The easiest exhibition trick a dog 
can be taught is jumping througharing. This is done by 
coaxing him to jump through when it is held only a few 
inches from the floor. After he has done this a number of 
times, raise the ring a few inches, and so on: but never 
make the lessons too long. It is better to practice often 
than to make the dog repeat a trick after it has been satis- 
factorily performed ; better pet him and make much of him 
than go on to something else. A dog which has been prop- 
erly treated is very fond of praise, and understands quickly 
enough by the voice and manner whether he has wor the 
approbation of the audience or not. 

‘There is a dog,” he added, pointing to a rather ragged- 
leoking spaniel in the corner, ‘‘which seems to be made 
almost crazy by the applause of an audience. He will go 
through his part of the performance as long as the audience 
claps, and when called off the stage, unless he fs secured, 
he insists upon going on again, and dances around on his 
hind feet in a frenzy of excitement. 

‘* When, on the contrary, the andience are not sufficiently 
enthusiastic to suit bis notions, he limps off the stage with 
his ears hanging down dejectedly, and absolutely refuses to 
go on again. 

‘Many of the tricks which seem so wonderful to the au- 
dience are tricks of the performers ; for example, I tell one 
of my dogs to bow three times ; he keeps one eye on my fin- 
ger, which is away from the audience. I move my finger, 
he bows; he obeys the finger, not the words. 

“A dog can be taught to lie down dead, and it is just as 
easy to teach him to drop at the word ‘ Bang!’ as it is to 
order him in any other way. I+ is an amusing addition to 
this trick to teach him not to get up until the trainer calls 
out ‘ Rats !’ and one can use all sorts of persuasion, and he 
will not move. 

‘*But it would be impossible to ever give a lst of the 
tricks that a dog can be taught, much more to attempt to 
describe them. There is no limit to the number of things an 
intelligent dog can be made to do. All it needs is patience, 
perseverence, and praise ov the part of the teacher. 

‘* Always persuade, if possible; never drive when it can 





be avoided, and you will find that you will have but little 
difficulty in teaching all you want him to learn.” 
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@uNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE GREAT INVITATION. 


[International Suaday-School Lesson for December 19, 1886.} 
Rev. xxil., 8-21. Revised Version. 


And I John am he that heard and saw thesethings. And when 
I heard and saw, I fell down to worship before the feet of the 
angel which shewed me these things. And he saith unto me, 
See thou do it not : I am a fellow-servant with thee and with thy 
brethren the prophets, and with them which keep the words of 
this book : worship God. 

And he saith unto me, Seal not up the words of the prophecy 
of this book ; for the time is at hand. He that is unrighteous, 
let him do unrighteousness still : and he that is filthy, let him be 
made filthy still: and he that is righteous, let him de righteous. 
ness still : and he that is holy, let him be made holy still. Behold, 
I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, to render to each 
man according as his work is. Iam the Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last. the beginning and the end. Blessed are 
they that wash their robes, that they may have the right fo come 
to the tree of life, and may enter in by the gates into the city. 
Without are the dogs, and the sorcerers, and the fornicators, and 
the murderers, and the idolaters, and every one that loveth and 
maketh a lie. 

1 Jesus have sent mine angel to testify unto you these things 
for the churches. I am the root and the offspring of David, the 
bright, the morning star 

And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And he that heareth, 
let him say.Come. And he that is athirst, let him come : he that 
will, let him take the water of life freely. 

I testify unto every man that heareth the words of the proph- 
ecy of this book, If any man shall add unto them, God shall add 
unto him the plagues which are written in this book ; and if any 
man shall take away from the words of the book of this proph- 
ecy, God shall take away his part from the tree of life, and out 
of the holy city, which are written in this book. 

He which testifieth these things saith, Yea: I come quickly. 
Amen : come, Lord Jesus. 

The grace of the Lord Jesus be with the saints. Amen. 





8-18. The feet of the angel. Here it is the messenger of 
the Lord, in verse 10 the Lord himself, who speaks.—Seal 


not. Contrast Dan. viii., 26. John is not to close up and. 


put this book away because the fulfillment is at hand.— The 
time is near. The language seems to confirm the views of 
those who regard the Book of Revelation as a prophecy of 
events part of which have already taken place.—He that is 
unjust, etc. Compare Matt. xxvi., 45. ‘‘ The language has 
solemn irony in it ; the time is so short that there is hardly 
room for change—the lesson conveyed in its depth is, 
* Change while there is time’’’ (Alford). But the language 
also implies the nature of the final sentence: a withdrawal 
of all merciful intervention of redemptive grace, and a 
leaving of the sou) to its own device. Compare Rom. 1., 
24, 28.—I am Alpha and Omega. This identifies the speaker 
with the One whospoke at the opening of this vision. 
Chap. i., 8. 

14-16, Blessed are they that do his commandments. This is 
the Old Version. The New substitutes, ‘‘ That wah their 
robes.” This is the better reading. The difference is not, 
however, great, for no one can do Christ’s commandments 
who does not wash his robes in Christ’s blood, nor wash his 
robes in Christ’s blood who does not do his commandments. 
—That they may have right to the tree of life. There are 
rights in the court of love that the court of justice does not 
know.— Without aredogs. There is, then, a “‘ without ;’’ the 
holy city does not open its gates wide to all, and all are not 
prepared to enter into it.—The bright and morning star. 
That ushers in the millennial day. 

17-21. Let him that heareth say, Come, etc. This verse 
gives the largest liberty to( 1) every one to proclaim the 
Gospel with no other preparation than his own acceptance of 
it, and (2) every one to accept it on no other condition than 
the sr bmission of his own will to the will of God.—J/ any 
man shall add. This warning applies primarily to any addi- 
tion to or sub‘raction from this book of prophecy ; it seems 
to me to be ominous, on the one hand, to all who ignore or 
deny the great theme of this book, the glorious appearing 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and, on the other 
hand, equally to those who by their additions—as the Mor- 
mons, for instance—make it an instrument of false relig- 
ion.—I come quickly. Amen. Hven so come, Lord Jesus. A 
beautiful indication of the spirit in which every Christian 
should look for the coming of Christ, whether in his provi- 
dence, in death, or in a future and final appearing. 








THE LAST WORDS. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 
—Rev. xxii., 21. 
IIS passage is the epilogue of John’s vision, as the 
opening of the Revelation is the prologue. If we 
may compare the vision to a dream, which in many 
respects it resembles, then we may compare this close 
to the awakening. Everything is confused. Now the 
angel seems to speak, now Jesus ; and we cannot tell 
easily when the change in speakers takes place, or 
whether part is not what John himself says. As little 
can we tell whether the speech is to be regarded as 
belonging to the epoch of John’s life or the epoch which 
he has been seeing in his vision; in other words, 
whether it belongs to his vision hours or to his waking 
hours. I am persuaded that the difficulties which have 
attended the interpretation of this difficult book have 


* Reprinted from The Christian Union, December 10, 1879. 





“7 
partly grown out of the endeavor to read what is, in 


literary form and spirit, a dream, as though it were 
historical narrative, and to impute to it a logical con- 
nection and a pictorial accuracy and regularity which 
do not belong to it. Throughout, the thought and 
images familiar to John as a devout Jew mingle with 
his vision, as they do with our dreams, so that it is 
impossible to say what he has really seen in his vision, 
or what has been brought or at least suggested to his 
mind by his previous associations. It is quite evident 
that they have aided in the formation of the apocalyptic 
vision. This vagueness of the book, so far from detract- 
ing from its beauty and its power, enhances both, if 
rightly comprehended. The incongruities ought no more 
to disturb us than the similar incongruities in John Bun. 
yan’s allegorical vision of the Pilgrim’s Progress, with 
which, indeed, the Book of Revelation may in many 
respects be aptly compared. This general view will 
serve to answer some of the questions that at once occur 
on the reading of this passage. 

One of these I have already suggested. In verse 9 it 
is clear that the speaker is a prophet serving God in the 
spirit realm; in verse 13 apparently, in verse 16 evi- 
dently, itis Jesus who speaks. When does the change 
take place? We can no more tell than when the per- 
sonality changes in a dream ; and the incongruity will 
be as little noticed if we treat this vision as in its essen- 
tial structure dreamlike. Again, what is the meaning 
of the phrase ‘‘The time isat hand”? The use of the 
same phrase in other places in the New Testament seems 
to leave no reasonable doubt that the reference is to the 
final coming of Christ to judge the world.' Yet centu- 
ries have passed away since this vision, and the end does 
not appear to our sight any nearer than it did to the 
Apostles’ then. The answer is that John in his vision is 
thrown forward to the time of which he has been, as it 
were, dreaming, anc speaks in that epoch in which he 
has been‘living ; as in a dream, he takes no note of time, 
and speaks in the real present as though he were in the 
epoch of his visionary experience. Again, the language 
of verse 11 has the double meaning of dream language. 
Primarily it is ironical, like the ‘ Sleep on now, and 
take your rest ” of Christ, or the ‘‘ If Baal be God, then 
follow him ” of Elijah (Matt. xxvi., 45; 1 Kings xviif., 
21). The Day of Judgment is seen by the prophet as 
close at hand, and he says, It is now too late to change ; 
adhere to your choice, whether of good or evil, whether 
of life or death. But, secondarily, there is the deeper 
meaning, that the final sentence of God is his saying 
Let the unrighteous remain in his unrighteousness, and 
the filthy in his filthiness ; let each man remain in that 
character which he has chosen. Again, in verse 16, the 
passage has no meaning except as we give it the deeper 
significance which attaches to it as a pure symbol, like 
that in chap. v., 6. As Israel stands, even in the Old 
Testament, not for the individual, but for God’s people, 
and in the New Testament for the pecple of God every. 
where and of all nations, so David stands for the king- 
dom of the Messiah, including all nations, peoples, and 
tongues. Here the mesning is that Christ is the root of 
this kingdom, the One out of whom it has grown ; and 
the race or offspring of this kingdom the One who is in 
it all ; the Spirit of which it is but the body ; the Vine, 
and,. because the Vine, in all the braaches which form a 
true part of the Vine. 

With this general statement we are prepared to look 
at the separate verses for their practical instruction, 
without trying to discover in them a logical unity which 
does not belong to the structure of the passage. 

1. The human choice. It is not different faiths or 
creeds or church organizations: but between different 
types of character ; between justice and injustice, purt- 
ty and filth ; righteousness, that is, rectitude, and un- 
righteousness, that is, crookedness of character ; hetween 
holiness, that is, wholeness, and unholiness, that is, 
marred, blurred, unfinished, incompleted character. 
And this choice hardens finally into irrevocable choice. 
For— 

2. It becomes the judgment of God. This is a judg- 
ment of permission. Let the unjust be unjust still. 
** He is joined to his idols ; let him alone.” The most 
awful] text in the Bible I think to be that which de- 
nounces against the willful and resolute sinner the sen- 
tence of ‘‘everlasting destruction from the presence of 
God.” Icould understand the everlasting destruction 
possible to be consistent with some future hope of res- 
toration by the miraculous grace of God. But wh-t 
hope remains for any soul when God gives him up and 
banishes him from his presence and the helpfulness of 
his love and the further endeavor of his patience ? 
When God says, Let the unjust remain unjust, and the 
filthy remain filthy, what possible hope is there for a 
grace more mighty than the Almighty, and able still to 
recover him from himself ? 

8. The certainty of Christ’s coming. ‘Behold, I 
come quickly.” If the Bible is trustworthy, then it is 
certainly true that there is to be in the fature a new 


May reaheng Mark xill., 38; Luke xxi.,6; Rom. xi., 11; 





revelation of the Master in judgment. (See Matt. xxvi., 
64; Acts 1, 11; 1 Thess. iv., 14-17; 2 Pet. iff, 10-18, 
and ref. in any ref. Bible.) If all these promises and 
warnings may be disregarded, then there is no ground 
left for any faith in the Bible except as a book of good 
moral maxims and helpful but wholly human spiritual 
influences. 

4, The measures of Christ’s judgment. He will judge 
every man according to his works. By thelr fruits he 
will know them. They that have done his command- 
ments have a right to the tree cf life. Itis needless to 
discuss what is the correct reading of verse 14, which 
Alford reads, ‘‘ They that wash their robes ;” for the 
spiritual meaning is the same. They that have washed 
their robes in the blood of the Lamb (Rev. vil., 14) are 
those who have had their character transformed so that 
they possess a mind like that of Jesus Curfst in his self- 
sacrifice (Phil. ff, 4, etc. 1 John iff, 16). To have 
robes washed in the blood of the Lamb {s to put on the 
new man created by God in righteousness and true holt 
ness (Ephes. iv., 24; Col. iff., 10, 12, 14). It 1s to put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. xil., 14) Men are 
judged by what they are, and what they are is deter- 
mined by what they do ; in other words, they are judged 
according to character, and the true test of character {1s 
conduct. (See John xv, 14; 1 John Iv, 7, 8.) 

5 The blessedness of those who have made their 
characters Christike by accepting his grace in their 
dally striving to enter into spiritual oneness with him, 
they have a right to the tree of life, that is, a glorious 
immortality.! They have a right to enter into the holy 
city ; that is, to a glorious, a divinely perfect, soclety. 

6 The outcasts Each clause of the sentence in verse 
15 is suggestive of a distinct type of character: dogs, 
they who reject that which is good and pure ( Matt. vil, 
6) ; sorcerers, religious deceivers of the people; whore- 
mongers, those guilty of self-indulgence in lust ; mur- 
derers, thcse who have yielded to their evil passions, the 
men of hate and wrath (1 John ili., 15) ; cdolaters, all 
who have worshiped and followed after other objects 
and aims in life than the worship and service of the true 
God (see Ephes. v., 5); and whosoever loveth and maketh 
a lie, all those whose religious life has been one of false 
pretense, lacking the elements of genuine sincerity. 
This Is a large and terrible list. Let each student ask 
himself the question, Does {t include me ? 

7. Christ is the root and the race of the true David, of 
the real kingdom of God; the All and in all; the 
Beginning and the Finisher of faith ; the Vine and in 
all the branches, separated from whom no branch can 
bear any fruit; the Spirit, without which the Church, 
the body of Christ, would be a corpse. 

8 The invitation. In every feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the past and desire for a nobler future the Spirit is 
saying to thesoul, Come ; inevery ringing of the church- 
bell the bride is saying, Come; and every one that has 
heard the invitation in his own heart is thereby ordained 
to say ‘“‘Come” to ovhers. It requires a pecullar educa. 
tion to become a teacher, but none to be a herald, of the 
Gospel. Any onecan say ‘‘Come,” without having 
studied tueology or gotten a license. And he needs no 
other ordination than this verse. 

9. The invitation. It has but one condition attached— 
thirst. Whosoever hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness has thereby a right to come, without waiting to 
comply with any of the many conditions that ecclestas- 
ticism has subsequently affixed to the invitations of the 
Gospel. Whosoever has the will to come to the fountain 
may come; and no priest or minister or creed hasa 
tight to bar his way. 

10. Beware of adding to the Bible by intruding inter 
pretations ; beware of taking from the Bible by excising 
interpretations. It is true that verses 18 and 19 apply 
primarily only to the Book of Revelation ; but they ap- 
ply with equal force secondarily and by accommodation 
to the whole Bible. It iseasy for every man tosee how 
the religious teachers of other denominations have added 
here and taken away there till sometimes it is difficult 
to perceive any resemblance between the product of the 
centuries of alteration and the s‘mplicity of the original 
Gospel. Who, for example, could imagine that there 
was anything in common between the modern mass 
and the original simple supper of Christ and his twelve ? 
or between the Athanasian Creed and the Sermon on the 
Mount ? Let each one of us who are appointed to teach, 
whether in the pulpit, the Sunday-school, or the house- 
hold, look to it that we do not fall into the same error 
ourselves which we are so quick to rebuke in others, and 
make our additions or subtractions pass for the original 
teaching, and so endeavor to secure for the one the 
authority of the other. We may teach what is not in 
the Bible ; but we may not add tothe Bible and claim 
for our creed or rite the authority of Scripture when it 
has no other authority than our own reason or taste, 





1 Whether others have any right to hope for immortality is a 
question suggested by this verse (14). Perhaps we may not pre- 
dict positively that their end is literal destruction. But it is at 
least doubtful whether we have any right to assure them, or 
ourselves, of thelr ovorlasting existence, 
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11. Christ’s promise and the Christian’s response, 
Christ: Behold, I come quickly. The Christian : 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus. (Comp. Psalm xcvill., 9). 
Can you sing that voice of that psalm, as you contem- 
plate his coming to judgment? Can you make this 
answer to his promise, as you contemplate the time 
when he shall appear in the clouds of his glory? Are 
you ready for his coming now ? 

12. The grace of the Lord Jesus Ohrist be with you 
all, without which even the instructions cf Jesus 
Christ are barren seed on a fruitless soil. Amen. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE GREAT INVITATION. 


By Emity Huntineton MILuer. 


EFORE John finished his letter, after he had writ- 
ten down all the wonderful things that were told 
him, and the wonderful things he saw, the angel who 
had been his guide gave a last message for all whu 
should read the letter. It seemed as though, when we 
read about'such’a glorious home and such a happy people, 
we might be afraid that we were not wanted there. We 
might think that God had only made the beautiful city, 
and the living fountains, and the trees that were always 
full of fruit, just to comfort those who bad done a great 
deal or suffered a great deal here on earth, and that 
there would be no place for us, So, at the last, a mes- 
sage was put in that we might all understand that every- 
body who ever lived, or ever would live, was invited to 
come to the city of God, because there was a special 
place for every one. That is why it is called The Great 
Invitation—an invitation to you and to me, and to every- 
body. 

From whom the invitation comes, It comes from the 
One to whom heaven belongs; from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who called heaven his Father's house, and said 
when he went away that he was going to prepare a place 
for us, so that we might come and live with him. He 
says: ‘I, Jesus, have sent mine angel to testify unto 
you these things ;” so there can be no mistake about It, 

The message he sends is ‘‘ Come.” Everybody is to 
come—the poor people and the rich people, people that 
are happy and people that are in trouble; men and 
women and little children—everybody, come! There is 
nothing at all to pay; everything is free; everything 
was prepared on purpose for you. ‘‘ Whosoever will” 
may take of the water of life freely. 

How to come, Bat how can we find the way to this 
city of God, and how shall we know what to do that we 
may get there ? 

Jesus thought of that too, and he says, ‘‘I am the 
bright and morning star.” Just as he said upon earth, 
‘*T am the way,” so now he says, ‘‘I am a light to lead 
you : if you follow me I will guide you to the heavenly 
city.” 

How to follow. Here is a beautiful verse to tell us 
that: ‘“‘ Blessed are they that do his commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of life, and enter 
in through the gates into the city.” 

If we are doiog his commandments we may be sure 
we are following him, and that is the only way to enter 
in through the gates into the city where the blessed ones 
dwell. And if we do his commandments we shall be 
blessed now, before we go there, blessed all the way, 
and so we need never fear that we may be left outside. 
It would be an awful thing to be left outside, for the 
Bible says that outside are murderers, and {dolaters, 
and liars, and all soris of evil-doers. It would be a 
sorrowful thing if our place in our Father’s house were 
empty, and Jesus should say of any one of us, ‘I sent 
him a message ; I bade him come; I offered to show 
him the way, but he would not come with me. He has 
not been doing my commandments, and so he is not fit 
to live in this home ; if he came in he would bring evil 
with him,‘and so he must stay outside with evil 
things.” 

The rule that God has made for us is that we grow 
like the things we love and choose. If we love him, 
and try to please him, and try to be good and do god, 
he puts his Spirit into our hearts to help us, and teach 
us, and overcome for us the evil that leads us in wrong 
ways. He knows whether we really wish and really 
try to do his commandments, and his love and patience 
will never fail us. He wants every one of us to belong 
to the blessed company, and have a right to enter into 
the city. 

** Tet him that heareth say, Come.” Jesus sends his in- 
vitation by messengers, and he bids you be one of them. 
His way is for everybody who hears about the invita- 
tion to tell it te others. That does not mean preachers 
and missionaries, but you and me; and there are a 
great many ways of saying ‘“‘Come.” Giving money 
to send the Gospel to heathen countries or to ignorant 
people at home is one way. Trying in any way to help 
people to be good is another way. Being good yourself 
is another way: Jesus told his disciples that if they 
were loving and helpful and ready to forgive and 
patient to all men, they would show by thelr beautiful 








lives that they were really the children of God, and so 
would lead others to serve and praise him. 


** Doing his commandments, 
Waiting for his word, 
Telling unto others 
What my heart has heard, 
Saying as I journey home, 
* Whosoever will may come ;’ 


** Looking unto Jesus, 
Walking day by day, 
With his peace like sunlight 
Shining on my way, 
I shall enter through the gates 
Where my heavenly mansion waits.”’ 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


ERE I to seek a characterization of the differ- 

ence between religion and Christianity, I 

should say that the religions of history have averaged 

the disuse not only of the speculative reason but also of 

the sensible reason, while Christlanity—I do not now 

allude to paganized Christianity—has emphasized the 

industry of the senses. It is noteworthy that Revelation 
begins with sight and ends with sight and hearing. 





The controversy between the intuitional and evolu- 
tional schools probably never will be ended ; but there is 
@ common ground on which all practical folk may 
stand—between extremes, as ever. The isolation of the 
soul from the world which is inclusive of man and 
nature, we know produces prodigious intellectual and 
moral malformation. Medigval theology only acci- 
dentally benefited us. German metaphysics have been 
chiefly useful as they have had foundation in physics. 
The number of ideas we should have if we were with- 
out senses would be emall, and these few could hardly 
be sensible in the absence of imrartation. Shut up all 
the windows and crevices, and your home {s a dungeon. 
But the fact is, man {is so constructed that, closely as you 
may shut him up, light finds cracks and crevices, so 
that much of what seems intuitional is not intuitional 
in the strict sense. 


Without undervaluing instinct, then, let the great 
emphasis be put upon what we make of what we have, 
depending pivotally on theright use of our senses. The 
seer of Patmos was also the hearer of Patmos. He 
touched existence in all its parts. How close an 
observer of every phase of life he was, we easily per- 
celve in the broad knowledge of the world and of the 
world of history which crops out in the imagery in 
which he clothes the well-begotten of his insight. The 
corner-stone of Revelation {s a sensible confirmation of 
spiritual truth. The seer ends as he begins with an 
appeal to the eyes and tothe ears. In a word, Chris- 
tlanity is a sensible religion. 








We often hear people commend a Christian preacher 
by remarking, ‘‘ He preaches common sense.” And we 
often hear people declare for ‘‘common sense in relig- 
ion.” There is no doubt that there is more common 
sense in Christianity than in any other religion, though 
a good deal of uncommonly poor sense masquerades in 
its robes. Many men are repelled from Christianity by 
the absurd invitations to degrade the reason and the 
eyes and the ears in the pursult of truth. When we 
are bidden to take things on faith, we are not forbidden 
to be faithful tothivgs. If the whole of a man is going 
to be dedicated to God, why not dedicate sense as well 
as non-sense ? We may not be poets like John ; but we 
may thank God that Paul, though not remarkable for 
prose or poetry, lived a remarkable career, and left be 
hind him the thirteenth of First Corinthians. 





Here, as elsewhere, there must be no quest of truth in 
either extreme. I grant that a saint is more authentic 
if most intelligent ; but I deny that the study of theol- 
ogy gives either expertness in the quest or success in 
the discovery of truth. Doing the divine will alone is 
scientific ; and I submit that recent events reassure us 
that the theologic temptation to evil is the most perilous 
and insidious. Men fancy that handling religious truth 
is religion ; but no more than handling flowers is bot- 
any. I know a man who “ handies”’ hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of books a year, who knows 
almost nothing save the outside of books. No man can 
ever be a moral or spiritual expert who does not add to 
knowledge that eminently lovely cluster of which Peter 
speaks in his exquisite summary of the additions which 
are as necessary to the saints’ leash as the subtractions. 





To the very nature of things Jesus appeals. The 
hierarchy nauseated the Messianic mind and heart. 
When the theologians of his time sought an expert, 
Jesus took a child in his arms, When the establish- 
ment grew controversial over the Little Unknowables, a 
lad of twelve years appeared in the Temple and asked 
harder questions and gave subtler replies. Whence the 





Messianic theology? It flew off in the chips of the 





shop of the Nazarene. It was expert; the word made 
flesh alone is expert. If a man have all wisdom and all 
knowledge he is not an expert in the kingdom of God 
(real theology is the Word of God), because that king- 
com is Love. You would not call him an expert in 
geology who never had done any field work except ina 
cabinet of catalogued curtosities. 





He who most sensibly uses his whole powers, he who 
gets nearest the Messianic harmony, shall be our pope— 
only he will not consent to assume to be. To the most 
learned and the best men the parochial galt is imposs!- 
ble. Everybody would smile if the best men and the 


most learned men should meet in convention and unan- ’ 


imously agree to put on gray wigs and bishops’ gowns, 
Authority is divine. The corner stone of Christianity 
is the individual conscience. Any hierarchic attempt 
to impose upon the units of the Church the authority 
that belongs only to God is resented in heaven, and 
ought to be on earth. The religious reformations of 
twenty centuries have had freedom of thought in the 
divine kingdom for their rallying cry, and this will con- 
tinue to be the rallying cry of the future. 





The papal idea dies hard. It insinuates itself into 
Protestantism in various guises and disguises. But die 
it must. Thought must be toll-free in Grace. The 
delightful freedom of the sons of God is the Rock on 
which the church {s built. When the church totters, 
it is because a pope is under the pu'p!t and {s trying to 
yawn, with half a mind of driving on the Pincilan. The 
popes of all our denominations mean well, and when 
they fully wake up | thiok they will be well. But as 
yet they neither acknowledge the autonomy of con- 
science nor the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 


The charm to me in the work of John {s his concur 
tence with non-concurrence. I do not think it can be 
safely affirmed that his pessimism and his optimism are 
literally consistent. But they are so in fact, and to a 
close analysis and penetration. And yet if John should 
attend the theologic discussions of the past year, we 
should expect, if both extremes are inconsistent, to see 
John rising in the congregation, could he be present, and 
firing hot shot at the millennialism of a part of his reve 
lation and then turn on the pessimism of another part of 
it. Itis the want of John’s breadth which is our com- 
plaint. He could see the harmony of the two schools 
in eschatology—the possibility of the full reward of evil 
and of good, and yet the ultimate surrender and death 
and burial of evil. 


John used the whole of his powers In the kingdom of 
God. Most of us are partlalists. Werlde our hobbies 
—and some of them are excellent hobbies. But wemay 
be specialists without being especlalists—that is, with- 
out being narrow and unfair to the truth that is just 
below the horizon. John was educated to reason and 
disciplined to faith, We may have all the other imple- 
ments for the discovery of the truth that John had, with- 
out bis spirit, and we shall not find it. A sensible relig- 
ion is Christianity because it employs all the senses and 
is uncommonly full of common sense, and yet unites 
with the largest practical qualities the most remarkable 
idealism. 


There {is a time when you should pick frult off a tree. 
That time is just before the frutt is ripe; or, I might 
say, it really is ripe before it is fit to digest. Any skilled 
orchardist will tell you that the keeping quality of apples 
is injured by allowing them to stay on the tree until they 
are fit to eat. A man tells me his apples keep better 
than the average because he picks his apples earlier than 
the average. I thick with Truth it is much as it is with 
fruit. We let it stay on the Tree of Life until it won’t 
keep any where else, 





I grant there is danger of getting fruit green by too 
much haste, and it requires delicacy and accuracy of 
judgment to know just when it is absolutely ripe for all 
purposes. John was fortunate in having celestial advice 
on this question. But we may be equally fortunate if 
we keep as near the celestials as he did. If we can but 
find it, there is a ripeness of time. 





Rant {fs a microbe of cant. I think that every man 
who is conducting his life into the New Testament ought 
to beware lest he make the Boanergian blunder. John 
thunders less in Revelation than in the 9ih of Luke, but 
he lightens more. We get self-willed in our deliverances, 
and mistake noise for fire. 


When a man is sure that he is right, let him be sure 
also that the proper time {s come to goahead If you 
have 4 revelation from God, and an angel (maybe your 
wife) makes certain the time is at hand for publicity, 
then fearlessly free your mind. Timidity hinders 
deliverance, and leaves a faint impress. If you don’t 
believe what you say clear down to your boots, then 
hold your boots ; for an oyster is more eloquent than a 
man who only “kind o’ thinks so.” Intensity of con- 
viction is essential to the power and freedom of de- 
liverance, 
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How about the argument from the persistence of 
habit? Is there not another law that tends to get 
things out of ruts as well as the law that tends to make 
things weara rut? An old toper tells me it is not 
yesterday that prevents him from getting drunk, but 
to-morrow morning, and, though as bad a drunkard as 
I ever met, he has for years set aside hiscups. He wears 
in his body the ineradicable results of his misconduct ; 
and I fear, though his soul keeps marching on, it is on 
crutches, and will ever limp slong with dreadfully 
suggestive awkwardness. But this poor fellow has 
broken some of his chains; he fs not a slave, though he 
is nol free. Many men who are slaves may find happier 
conditions across the river, just as they did in ante 
bellum days. I do not so affirm. I am allowed to 
hope. I am sure there is in evi] men a divine potency. 
I am sure no man finally loves his chains. Butcanand 
will I grant are not synonyms. I do not despair of 
mankind for the evil there is in them, even though it 
tear them in the expulsion. Every man has his times 
when his heart goes up as well as out. There is no 
concealing the origin of him who was made a little 
lower than the angels. The image of God may be de- 
faced, but I question if it is so easily effaced as some 
would have us believe. Yet it cannot safely be affirmed 
that there may not be a condition of the soul in which 
moral energy is impossible. Yet who knows but in the 
celestial economies there may be some place and some 
use for ciphers ? 








IMMORTALITY. 


By THE Rev. Jacos 8. Surpman, D.D.' 
“Tf a man die, shall he live again ?""—Job xiv., 14. 


T is the autumn of the year. It is the time when 

nature around us seems to be dying. It isa time 

to remind us that we, too, must die. It is a time when 

the question thrusts {itself upon vs, “‘ Does death end 
all ?” 

Death certainly ends the organization of the material 
body. If what we speak of as ‘‘the soul” be but a 
function or product of that organization, then death 
ends the soul. If not, there is no ground at all for any 
such conclusion. 

There is a vague impression with many that modern 
sclence has found out something which makes for the 
materialistic side of this question. 

Among all the discoveries of modern science there are 
but two that can be supposed to have any bearing upon 
the question either way. One is the doctrine of evolu 
tion ; the other, the doctrine of the correlation of forces. 

For any purpose of this discussion it makes no differ. 
ence whether I accept or reject the doctrine of 
evolution. The single point that I care to make con- 
cerning it is that it does not favor the position that the 
soul is only a function or product of the body. 

The doctrine of evolution does not pretend to have 
anything at all to say about the origin or nature of the 
soul—where it came from, or what itis madeof. What 
it has to say about the soul cencerns simply the circum- 
stances in which, and the processes by which, its activi- 
ties have been developed. Evolution no more attempts 
to explain the mystery of life in the human soul than 
agricultural chemistry attempts to explain the mystery 
of life in a grain of wheat. Agricultural chemistry 
deals simply with the conditions of growth. And 
precisely that is the alm of evolution—only evolution 
deals with growth as extending not through a single 
season, or any ascertainable succession of seasons, but 
through years to be numbered by myriads or by millfons, 

Bearing in mind the perfectly self-evident truth that 
whatever is evolved from a thing must first have been 
involved in that thing, the admission that man was 
evolved from a grain of star-dust would not change in 
any way our conception of man. It would simply 
chang> our conception of the grain of star-dust. It 
would make the grain of star-dust human. It would 
invest ‘' with all the undeveloped attributes of Plato 
and Shakespeare and Newton. It would not prove that 
man di! not come originally from the hand of God; it 
would prove only that God chose to wrap him up at first 
in the smallest and most unpromising of swaddling- 
clothes. The doctrine of evolction, then, does not make 
for the materialistic theory of the soul. I do not say 
that it makes for the antagonistic theory. I am not 
aware that it makes for any theory of the soul. 

For the doctrine of the correlation of forces [ cannot 
say so little. This doctrine not only does not make for 
the materialistic theory of the soul, but makes against 
it. In fact, it overthrows it. 

Of course, the “‘ correlation” in this doctrine is, strictly, 
not between forces, but between modes of motion. If, 
therefore, the soul were a mere function of matter, then 
the operations of mind would be simply psychical 
modes of motion ; and these psychical modes of motion 
would be correlated with modes of motion called 
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physical, so that given quantities of the latter would 
have to disappear in order to reappear in equivalent 
quantities of the former. Nothing of the kind takes 
place. ‘‘The final and irretrievable discomfiture of 
materialism”—writes one of the most thorough-going 
evolutionists in this country (Mr. John Fiske)—‘“‘ follows 
as a direct corollary from the discovery of the correla- 
tion of forces. Nowhere is there such a thing as the 
metamorphosis of motion into feeling, or of feeling into 
motion. Instead of entering into the dynamic circult of 
correlated physical motions, the phenomena of con- 
sciousness stand outside as utterly alien and disparate. 
... I believe it is even clearer to-day than it was in 
the time of Descartes that no possible analytic legerde- 
main can ever translate thought Into extension, or ex- 
tension into thought. The antithesis is of God’s own 
making, and no wit of man can undo it.” 

Certainly, at neither of the two points to which I 
have now referred is modern science on the side of ma- 
terlalism. It is safe to say that modern science is not 
on the side of materialism atall. The only argument 
that seems to make for that side is not modern ; nor 
have the discoveries of science served in any way to 
strengthen it. The argument I mean is this: That we 
know nothing of the soul except as manifested in con- 
nection with the body, and that, therefore, when the 
body dies there remains nothing to give evidence that 
conscious life continues. The fact is undeniable ; 
but the argument is worthless. It is worthless for this 
reason—that on the theory that there ss a soul, nothing 
ought to remain to give evidence that conscious life con- 
tinues. On the theory that there is a soul, the soul is 
the only conscious thing in the man ; and when it witb- 
draws from its tenement of the body, it ought to take 
out with it whatever properly belongs to it. 

You say, ‘‘ Yes, on the theory that there is a soul, 
the spectacle of death ought to be precisely what it is. 
But what about this theory? Isittrue? Can its truth 
be proved ?” 

I have already tried to show that there is no proof 
against it. I must now be perfectly candid, and say 
that there is no proof of it. From the very nature of 
the case there could be none. I canrot prove that I 
exist. I know it; but I cannot prove it. It needs no 
proving. It is matter of immediate consciousness. 
Descartes determined to take nothing for granted. He 
set out to prove everything, and, first of all, his own 
existence. He began with the celebrated “J think: 
therefore lam.” But it wasno proof. He begged the 
whole question in the first word of his proposition. 
When he said ‘* I,” he assumed what he sought to prove. 
He assumed his own existence. It must be so always. 
Archimedes said that with the lever he could move the 
earth, if only he had a standing-place outside the earth 
to work from. But that was precisely what he could 
not have. He had to take his stand on that which it 
was 8 question of moving. And we, in the matter of 
our own existence, have to take our stand on that which 
it is a question of proving. We have to assume that we 
exist. And we have precisely the same ground for 
assuming that we exist as spiritual entities that we have 
for assuming that we exist as material entities. Both 
assumptions are based on the testimony of conscious- 
ness ; and consciousness testifies to two orders of phe- 
nomena utterly different in kind. It testifies that the 
one order proceeds frem without ourselves—the other, 
from within; that the one is discernible mediately 
through the senses—the other, immediately in its own 
light ; that the one has the character of necessity—the 
other, that of spontaneity ; that the aspect of the one is 
without a glimmer of intelligence or sensibility—that 
of the other, radiant with intellectual and moral life. 

The obvious conclusion is, that these two different 
orders of phenomena proceed from two different centers. 
If, however, you make them proceed from one and the 
same center, that center cannot possibly be matter. 
You may continue to use the word ‘‘ matter ;” but your 
whole conception of the thing has changed. Whatever 
is capable of thought, of love, of moral responsibility— 
that is what we mean by “‘spirit.” If what we call 
** matter” be capable of all this, then our old idea of 
matter is illusory, and what we really mean when we 
use the word is “‘ spirit.” It makes no kind of differ- 
ence. This is not at all a question of words or names. 
If matter was the beginning of man, letit beso. If 
matter be capable of rising into thought, love, re 
sponsibility—if matter can be so developed as to be 
bowed down beneath its own consciousness of guilt, to 
shed tears of sorrow for its own ingratitude, to lift 
hands of prayer to the Author of its being—then what 
prevents matter from standing before God in judg- 
ment? What prevents it from walking, in robes of 
white, the shining shores, or joining in the raptures of 
the seraphs’ cry? No matter what man’s beginning 
may have been, he is what he is. He has come to be 
this, and he may go on to be more. He may go on 
forever and ever. He may be immortal. I say may, 
looking simply at man himself ; but when I lo~k up to 
the God who made him, I feel bound to change the 
word ‘‘ may” into seust. 





‘For my own part,” says Mr. John Fiske, in his 
late work on the ‘‘ Destiny of Man,” ‘‘ I believe in the 
immortality of the soul . . . as a supreme act of faith 
in the reasonableness of God’s work.” His position 
is, if God’s work be reasonable, man must be im- 
mortal. 

A system of machiuery perfectly adapted in design to 
accomplish 4 given end, but purposely constructed of 
such materials tha; before the end could be accom- 
plished it must inevitably go to pieces, such would not 
be a reasonable work. And yet, looking at this world 
only, such a work undeniably is man—the only work 
of the kind, so far as we can see, that God has made. 
No matter what a man’s culture or character or circum- 
stances may be, he never leaves this world with any 
promise of his higher nature fulfilled, or any potency 
developed, or any longing satisfied. He is ever reach- 
ing forth for knowledge, only to find his grasp eluded. 
He is ever longing for purity, only to blush for his own 
pollution. He is ever straining eyes of hope toward 
immortality, only to walk through life oppressed with 
the thought of death. His record here is clearly not the 
whole volume of his life. It cannot be more than just 
the opening chapter. 

A work, again, with more, and more complex, adapta- 
tions than were needed for its object would not be a 
reasonable work. And yet, were there no life beyond, 
this, most certainly, would be true of man. Had man 
been intended for what he can accomplich in this world 
only, his reason and his moral sense would each bea 
clear case of surplusage. Instinct—which. within its 
limits, is unerring—-would better, a thousand times, have 
performed the functions of both. Men do not ‘build 
porches with no houses behind them. And surely God 
would not have erected in man this magnificent 
structure of the rational and moral nature, lifting its 
lofty arches to meet the azure of the skies, only to serve 
as a gateway to the tomb. 

But the argument from the divine reasonableness is 
not all. There is, in the second place, the argument 
from the divine equity—which, briefly stated, is this : 
that the world {s full of wrongs which are never righted 
here ; and that if there be not another life in which such 
wrongs are righted, then either there is no divine 
government at all, or, if there be, it is a faflure. And 
besides the argument from the divine equity, there is 
the argument from the divine love. Man’s love for God 
furnishes a strong presumption of immortality. God's 
love for man furnishes the certainty of it. The prop- 
osition needs no arguing. God cannot love and at the 
same time be willing to blot from existence the objects 
of his love, ‘‘It is,” says one, ‘related of an Arab 
chief, whose laws forbade the rearing of his female off- 
spring, that the only tears he ever shed were when his 
daughter brushed the dust from his beard as he buried 
her in a living grave. But where are the tears of God 
as he thrusts back into eternal stillness the hands that 
are stretched out to him in dying faith ? If death ends 
life, what is this world but an ever-yawning grave into 
which the loving God buries his children with hopeless 
sorrow ?” 

But, after all, the master-problem, with multitudes of 
men, {s not life hereafter, but a world in which to i{ve. 
A world of spirits must of course, be spiritual. And to 
conceive of a spiritual world is simply impossible. It is 
just as impossible as it would be, without the bodily 
senses, to conceive of this world around us. Without 
the bodily senses, this world around us would be as noth 
ing. With the spiritual senses closed (as now of neces. 
sity they are) the spiritual world {is as nothing. With 
the spiritual senses opened (as at death they will be) the 
spiritual world will have the same outwardness, the 
same tangibleness, the same naturalness, the same reality 
every way, that this world has now. This is no private 
notion of my own. It is a conclusion to which men in 
our own day have come, not as Christians who had a 
creed to defend, but simply as thinkers. It is a conclu- 
sion toward which all the drifts of our newer thought 
are setting. The unseen world is implied in the very 
fact of the seen. That world does not belong to our 
present order of existence. Its relation to this world, 
therefore, cannot be expressed in terms of space. The 
two worlds are utterly distinct, and yet not so much as 
a hair’s-breadth of space divides or can divide between 
them. Within the unseen world we are, in one sense, 
even now ; in another sense, and higher, it yet remains 
to enter it. But the way to enter it lies not through 
space. It lies through the grave and gate of death. 
Thither—toward that gate—the feet of all the living 
tend. Silently, without halt, the innumerable caravan 
moves on. Soon our turn will come to join it. We 
need not fear. Death does not mean cessation of exist- 
ence. Death does not mean break in the continuity 
of life. The stream of life, though lost to “our 
We cannot die. 


dim mortal sight,” flows on forever. 
Only 


** In death’s unrobing room we strip from round us 
The garments of mortality and earth ; 
And, breaking from the embryo state that bound us, 
Our day of dying is our day of birth.” 
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MISSION WORK IN JAPAN.’ 


R. A. C. MACLAY, the author of the interesting 
work on Japan the title of which {s given below, 
was for several years a teacher in Tokfo, and took 
advantage of every opportunity to travel in other parts 
of the country. He is a keen observer and a faclle writer, 
and his talk about the customs, manners, literature, and 
religion of the Japanese is agreeably told in the form of 
famillar letters. We have selected for quotation some 
paragraphs describing the condition of mission work at 
the present day, and some of the difficulties to be over- 
come by the missionaries. Writing from Tokio, Mr. 
Maclay says : 

Almos’ every Protestant sect is here represented. 
We find Methodists, Canadian Wesleyans, American 
and Scotch Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, and American and English Episcopalians, all 
working harmoniously and independently. It has been 
calculated that two thousand people hear the Gospel 
every Sunday in Toklo. Places for Christian worship 
are scattered all over the city. There are three chapels 
{a the foreign concession, and an elaborate Greek church 
on Suruga Daf. Here there is preaching on Sunday. 
Then three or four times during the week services 
are held {n rooms ronted in various parts of the city, 
when the Scriptures are freely discussed and dis- 
tributed, and the superiority of Christ’s teachings held 
forth. It is the policy of the missioners to avold ridicul- 
ing or abusing the pagan forms of worship as much as 
possible. 

In Yokohama the work {s yet more extensive. There 
are at least twenty families, with fully an equal number 
of co-operative single workers. In addition to abundant 
teaching and preaching, much good is accomplished by 
a well-organized medical dispensary. There are also a 
number of semt{naries and foundling asylums. In no 
part of Japan is there such an abundant distribution of 
religious lIlterature. In various ways, at least three 
thousand people must hear the truth every week. Places 
for preaching and {instruction are rented in many of the 
villages surrounding Yokohama, and there are places in 
the country where weekly or monthly visits are paid 
And occasionally a Japanese from the far interlor will 
request a missionary to accompany him to his native 
village among the mountains to expound the Scriptures 
to his friends, who are too poor to come to Yokohama 
Much good seed is thus cast. When the missfonary 
reaches the village, he puts up ata hotel. He then in- 
forms the landlord that he wishes to preach In his lower 
room. Permission is generally easily obtained. The 
shojees are then removed, thus throwing all the rooms 
into one. The talking then begins in a conversational! 
way, and the crowd begins to gather until the streets and 
yard are packed with listeners. The exhorter then steps 
out on the veranda and preaches to a respestful gather- 
ing for acouple of hours at a time. The people are 
champton listeners. They wear an ordinary man out. 
They are insatiate They come three or four timesa 
day urging a continuance of the speech. I knew one 
missionary who began at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and when he was exhausted his native helpers carried 
on the exhortation until nine o’clock at night. Of 
course sermonizing is not resorted to. Simply the barest 
recital of the life, the work, and the agony of our 
Redeemer seems to chain their attention. The peo. 
ple then disperse. Very few of them, perhaps, will be 
baptized. But curlosity has been awakened to know 
about this extraordinary religion ; books are bought ; 
and when the missionary makes his next visit, he will 
find a number of earnest inquirers after the truth. The 
good that will result from this kind of circuit work is 
incalculable. 

Of course the direct fruit of this labor is comparatively 
small. The actual number of converts to the Protestant 
faith is but one thousand ; but the number of inqutrers 
and listeners much exceeds this. And the good that 
has been done and will yet be done by these devoted 
men and women will never appear in figures—nor 
can it. 

I can assure you that the lot of the misslonary in 
Japan is by no means an enviable one. In the first place, 
while the native is an incomparable listener, yet he is 
possessed of such an amount of good-natured indifference 
on religious subjects that ft is very difficult to get him 
thoroughly in earnest. The people are usually fickle and 
capricious. The samurai laugh at Buddhism and its 
gross superstitions. They readily admit that Bible 
morality is perfect, and far superior to their own teach- 
ings. But they do not like to put it into practice, be- 
cause {t interferes with sensual pleasures. They, like 
many of our own people, do not object to contemplating 
Christianity from a purely theoretical standpoint, but 
they cannot endure a practical illustration thereof. 
They handle religious topics with an easy-going, slip- 
shod spirit, quite inconsistent with the ideas of thorough- 
going Westerners. Intense and sincere earnestness on 





1 A Budget of Letters from Japan. By Arthur C. Maelay. Illus- 
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spiritual matters is certainly not one of their char- 
acteristics. Although frequently childishly supersti- 
tious, yet they possess a strong natural tendency toward 
atheism. Charmed with the novelty of the new relig- 
fon, affected with the unselfish life and the tragical 
death of our Redeemer, cordially admitting the match- 
less purity of his precepts, yet they are indisposed to 
adopt what appears to them to be a severe and rigorous 
code of morality. The theoretica] ought pleases their 
fancy, but the practical must lengthens the visage and 
elicits the request to be excused. They do not like to 
commit themselves to a regular and strict course of 
definite action on such subjects. 

Thelr love of novelty is another serious obstacle to 
thorough and effective missionary work. They delight 
to remodel and tamper with whatever falls into their 
bands. This develops itself into a remarkable fondness 
for modifying religious creeds to suit their own views. 
As they have modified Buddhism, as they have rendered 
thelr own language and literature an inextricable 
muddle by repeated innovations, so would they tamper 
with the Bible and its doctrines. It is really bewtlder- 
ing to consider the number of amendments that the 
native intellect could suggest to the Ten Command 
ments. In the first place, it would ease up somewhat 
the strictures on carnal pleasures. In the second place, 
while freely admitting the general principle that truth 
is a jewel, it would modestly intimate that an awkward 
statement of facts should always be avoided ; and that 
the capacity to ‘‘take in” a brother man, instead of 
arguing moral degeneration, rather denoted mental 
acumen of a high philosophic order. In the third place, 
the Sabbath should be a jolly good holiday. Then they 
would indorse, without amendment, the commandments 
respecting idolatry, profanity, theft, homicide, and 
fillal respect. The tenth commandment would be con- 
sidered as a moral curiosity, theoretically practicable, 
but entfrely too high-flown for human nature. The 
eleventh commandment, whereon hang the law and the 
prophets, would be left to individual discretion ; 
coupled, however, with the suggestion that should a 
neighbor chance to be too Intense for the locality, the 
combined community should adopt measures for render- 
ing the premises too hot for his comfortable sojourn 
thereon. Thus would there bea happy amalgamation 
of Buddhism, Shintoism, Confucianism, and Chris- 
tlanity—an amalgamation, in fact, that would suit the 
pagans of all lands—ctivilized or otherwise. 

But it is not from the natives that the missfonarles 
have to meet their greatest discouragements. [t may 
seem strange to you, butall the persecution they are even 
cailed on to endure comes from the foreign community. 


, They are hounded by the press and by social scandal to 


an extent absolutely libelous. They are the conven- 
tional target for insulting editorial wit and comment. 
Should one of their number chance to be ind!screet, this 
is the signal for a cowardly attack upon the entire body 
of this most refined and respectable pertion of our com- 
munity. 








TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


HE New York Anti-Saloon Republicans held their 
convention in Cortland last Wednesday and 
Thursday. Only about a hundred persons were present 
at the business meetings, but General Conway, who was 
at the head of the convention, said that since September 
the ‘‘ League” had enrolled about twenty thousand inem- 
bers, and that several prominent Republican politicians, 
including Messrs. Evarts, Miller, Morton, and Hiscock, 
had expressed their sympathy. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Organization was, in substance, as follows: 

‘*T, This organization shall be known as the New York 
State Temperance Republican League. 

“II. The aim and purpose of this League is to secure the 
final suppression of the liquor traffic by inducing the Re- 
publican party to enact the most effective form of local 
option, and, where local prohibition is impossible, enact 
and enforce the most stringent restrictive legislation. 

*TII. Both men and women shall be eligible to member- 
ship. There shall be a State Committee which shall organ- 
ize local leagues throughout the State. 


“VI. It is neither the purpose of this League to form a 
separate political party, nor to nominate candidates for 
office, except in extreme cases, where Republican nomina- 
tions are made in the interest of the liquor traffic.” 

There was a good deal of opposition to the first reso- 
lution, changing the name of the organization. General 
Conway explained the substitution of the word “‘ tem- 
perance ” for the word ‘‘ anti-saloon” by saying that a 
great many members of the League objected to the 
name “‘ Auti-Saloon.” ‘‘ We'll have great difficulty in 
this State in arraying ourselves against the saloons, 
though we can still fight the traffic... . If,” said he, 
** we cater to Prohibition, we are gone; we may as well 
pack up our carpet-bags, and go home. We decide in 
this room to day who shall have contro] of the Govern- 
ment of the United States after the expiration of Mr. 
Cleveland’s term. We determine here what party shall 
elect its President or his successor.” Other parts of the 
General’s speeches seemed to indicate that he though - 





that the Prohibition element in the League would prefer 
the word ‘‘ temperance ” to the word “ anti-saloon.” 
Mr. Griffin, of Kansas, was called upon to speak, and 
his remarks were in favor of making an antisaloon 
campaign. The Rev. Mr. Ball, of Buffalo, stood by 
General Conway, and the Convention finally decided 
that the word ‘‘ temperance” was the most comprehen- 
sive and best suited to please all elements. Some objec- 
tion was made to the second resolution, on the ground 
that it squinted toward high license. Mrs. Foster 
objected to the third resolution, saying that the organt- 
zation should be composed entirely of voters. Aftera 
very little debate, however, the report of the Committee 
was accepted as presented. The Convention finally 
passed a resolution declaring its sympathy with, but 
not its support of, the National Anti-Saloon movement. 
On Wednesday evening an address was made by Senator 
Blair. At the election of officers the Hon. Nosh Davis 
was chosen President, and General Conway Secretary. 





At the coming session of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 


ture a High License bill will be introduced at the in- 
stance of the liquor dealers. The beer brewers do not 
favor it, but the whisky men are strongly In its favor 
in the large cities of the State. 

The bill will provide for the payment of a graded 
license according to the amount of business transacted, 
the highest price being fixed at $300. It will also make 
it obligatory upon all saloon-keepers to have bedding 
and eating accommodations for travelers, but not to 
any great extent. Another new feature will be to com- 
pel the owner of a saloon property to take out the 
license instead of the tenant, which is now permissible 
under the law. A prominent whisky dealer who was 
questioned about the matter said: ‘‘ We must do some- 
thing to break the force of the constantly growing Pro- 
hibition sentiment in this State. We think that High 
License is the only legitimate solution of the liquor 
question, and if our bill becomes a law it will serve to 
make the business more respectable, as it will drive out 
the low and Indecent places.” 





The St. Louis ‘‘ Republican ” gives the following re- 
port of the newspaper war which Is raging between the 
cities of Topeka and Leavenworth, Kansas : 

‘The point in dispute is whether it {s better to takea 
little Kansas whisky for the stomach’s cake on the Leav- 
enworth plan or to drink it for malaria, toothache, etc., 
on the Topeka plan. Leavenworth, having been re- 
proached with a shameless disregard of decency, replies 
through the ‘Times’ that ‘the violation of law in 
Leavenworth is bold and brazen, while in Topeka it is 
ten times worse, because it is dally and hourly carried 
on behind the cloak of hypocrisy and deceit.’ Colonel 
Anthony makes this an introduction to an exposé of the 
Topeka drug-store trade, from which {t appears that 
there are sixty-s!x places for the sale of whisky, operat- 
ing under United States licenses; forty-six of them 
‘ drug-store saloons,’ and twenty of them ‘joints.’ The 
joint differs from the drug-store in being so disreputable 
that it does not require a lying pretense of sickness. 
The purchaser at the drug store signs an application 
stating that the whisky is to be used as medicine, and, 
this done, he can buy {it in any quantity, from four 
ounces to a barrel. There were over 7,000 of these 
‘applications’ filled and afterward filed in court during 
the month of October. As no license is required, the 
drug business is the most profitable and prosperous in- 
dustry in the State.” 


The W. C. T. U. of Wisconsin requested that the 
question of allowing the women of that State to vote 
upon school questions be submitted to a popular vote. 
This was done at the recent election, and the organiza- 
tion reports that not only was the school suffrage granted 
them by a large majority, but it is thought by intel- 
ligent men that the wording of the amendment Is such as 
to grant them full suffrage. 


The Prohibitionists of Tennessee claim that their 
victories in the recent election insure the passage of a 
probibitory amendment’to the constitution this winter. 
Weld County, Colorado (a prohibition county), is 
reported to have a population of 10,000 and nota single 
pauper. Greeley, the county seat, has a $30,000 court- 
house and a fine jail, which has on an average only one 
occupant. The expenses for the Marshal last year were 
but $83.——The W. C. T. U. has {issued an address to 
the labor organizations congratulating them on the tem- 
perance work they were dolng, and calling attention to 
the Intimate reJation between the temperance question 
and the labor question. The total Prohibition vote in 
1884 amounted to 148 905 ; In 1886, to 303,057. 








The Board of Commissfoners of Asbury Park has 
decided to begin an active warfare against the druggists 
who sell liquor, and who also persist in keeping their 
stores open all day on Sunday. The Police Com- 
mittee of the Board {is investigating the matter. Chief 
Bailey has a large amount of evidence against the drug- 
gists who were caught selling liquor. This evidence was 
secured by private ‘detectives. 
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THE COFFEE-HOUSE MOVEMENT. 


SECOND meeting in the interest of coffee-houses 

in this city was held in the hall of the Union 
League Club last Tuesday night. About a hundred 
people were present. The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby 
presided. In his address be said: ‘‘A substitute is 
needed for the liquor saloon. There is a residuum of 
the poor who really want a place in which to spend 
their evenings, and the poor of New York are too proud 
and sensitive to patronize places where charity is thrust 
upon them. They are just as proud and independent 
as the rich people are. I do not look forward to coffee- 
houses as a remedy for intemperance, but as a prevent- 
ive of it. A man who loves whisky will prefer a dingy 
old whisky saloun to a beautiful, brilliantly lighted 
coffee-house. It is the young whom we expect to 
help ” 

The Committee on Ways and Means appointed at the 
previous meeting reported favorably upon the practt- 
cability of making coffee taverns in this city remuner- 
ative, and recommended that $150 000 be raised in order 
to inaugurate the enterprise. The committee proposed 
to issue stock at $25 a share, and set up the first coffee- 
house in the Bowery, south of Houston Street. The 
food and coffee served will be of the best quality, and 
no intoxicating liquor will be sold in the house. 

The report was adopted, and a committee of thirty, 
with D. Willis James as Chairman, was appointed to 
create a Coffee House Company, limited, and to receive 
subscriptions. 

A correspondent in Rochester, N. Y., sends us the 
following account of a successful coffee-house system 
now in operation in that city : ‘‘ In the summer of 1875 
an association of ladies opened the ‘Quaker Lunch- 
House’ as a first-class temperance eating-piace. We 
had nothing elee of the kind at that time, and were obliged 
to patronize a drinking -house in order to buy a lunch or 
a meal. We have now eight or ten places conducted 
or controlled by ladies, that are quiet, respectable, and 
temperate eating-houces. The Christian Reform Asso- 
clation conducts the largest one, and the only one now 
not a private enterprise. All classes patronize these 
houses more or less, and are well served.” Accompany- 
ing the letter our correspondent forwarded us the report 
of the coffee-house conducted by the Christian Reform 
Association. The work which has been done is sum: 
marized as follows : 

“The Association was organized and commenced active 
work April ist, 1885, by the opening of the Coffee-Honse. 
The 1st of September, same year, the Lodging-House was 
opened on same street, opposite. On the 1st of April, 1886, 
both Coffee and Lodging Houses were removed to their 
present location, where the whole work is carried on under 
one roof. First (ground) floor, dining room ; second floor, 
session-room, and reading-room, epen every day (including 
Sunday) from 8 4 M. to 9 30 P M.; four floors above are used 
for lodgings, which are provided for fifteen cents in the 
wards and twenty-five cents in the rooms.”’ 

The prices charged in the lunch-room may be judged 
by the following items : 


Tea, coffes, OF MlIK........... 20020200 cocccese 2 cents. 
PT <.c.ctt seenshckbeusinevessbhneson 4 °° 
EN on nc hcnuss cuensthebisnsabe chance 3 © 
Oyster stew (plain)........ ........--.....0... 10 
J. cLGssbuseusebuessosceee ee 


The Association tries to pay expenses, but not to 
make money. One of the most remarkable features of 
the report is the statement made as to the assistance 
given to destitute strangers. “The superintendent {s 
instructed to turn no one away who comes for food or 
lodging, at least not in the first instance. The results 
have been amazing. During five months, out of 1 768 
meals furnished to destitute strangers who promised to 
pay if they could get work, 1,145 wero afterward paid 
for ; of 876 lodgings furnished on same conditions, 470 
have been pald for.” 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—South Hadley Seminary, one of the earliest of the col- 
legiate institutions for women in this country, and one 
which has done incalculable service in promoting Chris- 
tian education both here and abroad by its work, is prepar 
ing to hold a semi-centennial next summer. All the grada 
ates of the Seminary and their friends are invited to be 
present. A great tent is to be put up for the exercises, and 
another for restaurant purposes. The Seminary is in a 
prosperous condition, having over 300 pupils, which is 
more than can be well accommodated. The alumna 
are making an attempt to secure an endowment for it, and 
have already raised among themselves nearly $7,000 of an 
alumne fund of $20,000, which it is their purpose to secure. 
The Seminary has proved itself worthy by theservice it has 
rendered, and is every way entitled to a liberal support from 
the community which it has blessed. 

—Tneeighty-sixth annual report of the Protestant Episco- 
pal charches in the diocese of New Hampshire shows that 
the fand for the support of the episcopate has reached 
$39,258, an increase of $3,813. The statistical tables show ; 

Confirmation, 318 ; communicants, 9,417 ; increase, 171, 





—The First Congregational Church of Winchester, N. H., 
has just celebrated its 150th anniversary. It is one of the 
oldest churches in the State, and during its long existence 
has had only ten pastors, one of these remaining with the 
church some twenty y:ars, another eighteen years. The 
sermon was by the present pastor, the Rev. M. 8. Hartwell. 

—The Union Congregational Church at Marlboro’, Mass., 
the Rev. A. F. Newton, pastor, has just been repaired at an 
expense 0° over $3,000. 

—A new Episcopal church is to be established at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

—The North Methodist Church of Hartford, Conn., has 
just completed a new edifice, and dedicatory services bezan 
last Sunday and will be continued for several evenings of 
this week. Sermons and addresses are on the programme 
from the Rey. 8. F. Upham, D.D., the Rev. Merritt Hurl- 
burt, the Rey. D. A. Goodsell, D D., and others. 

—The Rav. E. N. Pierce is hold:ng a successful series of 
revival meetings at North Newcastle, Me. 

—Memorial services in honor of the late Professor Calvin 
E Stowe, of Hartford, Conn., were held in the Asylum Hill 
Church, Hartford, Conn., on November 28. The principay 
address was made by the Rev. J. H. Twichell, and remarks 
were also made by the Rev. Dr. Hodge. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—Bishop H.C. Potter, of New York, is at present in Paris, 
and on November 25 consecrated the new American 
Trinity Church, which was erected at the expense of the 
principal American citizens residing in Paris. 

—Four young men left New York last week to join Bishop 
Taylor’s African Mission. By trade they are a carpenter, a 
miner, a physician, anda farmer. A tanner was called for, 
but none applied. Each expects to earn his own living as 
well as to preach and teach. Bishop Taylor has written 
that his most pressing need is a steamboat to use in plant- 
ing missions on the Upper Congo; and the Transit and 
Bailding Fund Society is taking steps toward buying one 
at a cost of $15,000. Farewell services to the missionaries 
who have just sailed were held in New York, as announced 
in our last issue. 

—The Union Theological Seminary in New York City 
commemorates this week its founding, on December 5, 
fifty years ago. A historical discourse was delivered on 
Tuesday morning in the chapel by Professor George L. 
Prentiss, D.D. 

—The Rey. and Mrs. G. I. Stone and Dr. Marian Fairfax, 
Dr. Lena Armstrong, and Dr. Willer Armstrong were 
among the passengers who salied for Glasgow on the steam- 
ship ‘Circassia’? last week. They are sent by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Mission in this city to the medical mission 
established by the Countess of Dufferin in the northwest 
province of India. The object of the mission is to instruct 
native women in the science and practice of medicine. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church Home of New York 
City formally opened on Tuesday of last week its new and 
handsome edifice in Tenth Avenue and Ninety-second 
Street. The receipts of the institution last year exceeded 
the sum of $14,000, and the disbursements that of $10,000. 
Mach more will be needed in the fature, as the number of 
applicants !ncrease. The cost of the lots was $45,000, of the 
building $135 000, and of the furniture $5,000. 

—A series of sermons on the general subject of ‘‘ Reasons 
for Believing in Christianity’’ is to be delivered in the Con- 
gregational Church, Montclair, N. J., of which the Rev. A. 
H. Bradford is pastor. George F. Pentecost has already 
preached the first sermon in the course, and others will be 
delivered by W.J. Tucker, Richard 8. Storrs, Charles F. 
Deems, Charles 8. Robinson, and others, representing 
several denominations. 

—The Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society has just published 
its twenty-first annual report, showing the work done dur- 
ing the past 21 years. In that time the Society has cared 
for 11,456 boys in the Newsboys’ Home, 2,478 boys and girls 
were sent to country homes, and 7,195 boys, girls, and 
women were provided with homes in the city. Girls to the 
number of 8 337 have been taught to run sewing-machines, 
and 6,448 children were taught other things in the indus- 
trial schools. Over 39,000 women and children have been 
taken to and cared for at the Seaside Home. 

—The Rev. B. F. Staunton, whose resignation from the 
Fort Greene Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
ceived a tie vote at a church meeting of 102 members, has 
wthdrawn it. A petition is to be presented to the 
Presbytery asking that his relations with the church be 
severed. 

—The Union Chapel at Richmond Hill, L. I., has been 
reorganized into a Congregational society. 

—The South Secon Street Methodist Church of Brooklyn 
celebrated its eightieth anniversary on November 27. It is, 
with one exception, the oldest church in the Eastern Dis- 
trict. The commemorative sermon was preached by Bishop 
E.G Andrews. 

—The annual meeting of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
will be held at the close of the prayer-meeting on Friday 
evening of this week. 

—In Brooklyn last Sunday two new pastors began their 
pastoral work—the Rev. Dr. N. E. Wood in the Strong 
Place Baptist Church, to succeed Dr. F. H. Kerfoot, and the 
Rev. Dr. R. M. Hatfield in the Summerfield Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

—Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, addressed the 
Methodist ministers of New York City on Monday, giving a 
talk on topics connected with the possibilities and difficulties 
of the Congo valley as a field for Christian missions. 

—A meeting was held last week at St. Luke's Hospital, 
in this city, of the Central Committee for Protecting and 
Perpetuating the Separation of Church and State. It was 
decided to wait until the Constitutional Convention was held 
before doing anything further toward bringing before the 
people the committee's propose d constitutional amendment 





Mr. Henry A. Cram said that since the Freedom of Worship 
bill had been put to sleep, and as nothing immediately 
threatened the welfare of the people in any such respect, 
the amendment was not so urgent as it had been. Areport 
of the agitation thus far was made by Secretary Charles M- 
Plamb. 

—‘*The Funeral] Address’ is the title of the paper read 
by the Rev. H. J. Van Dyke, Jr., before the last Monday 
mornirg conference of the Presbyterian ministers of New 
York and Brooklyn. 

—At the first meeting of the Sunday-Schoo! Association of 
Brooklyn, E.D., on Monday of last week, a lecture was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, of the Chautauqua 
Circle, on the general topic of methods of teaching and 
practical Sunday-school work. 

—The Rev. Dr. W. M. McVickar, rector of Holy Trinity 
Church of Philadelphia, is going abroad on an eight months’ 
vacation. He has planned to spend much of his time in 
Ezypt, Palestine, and Asta Minor. The Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks is expected to assist in supplying his pulpit. 

—The Bishop White Prayer-Book Society of Philadelphia 
held its fifty-third anniversary last week. Bishop Whitaker 
preached the sermon. During the past year the Society has 
distributed 13,962 prayer-books and hymnals through the 
Western and Southern States and Cuba. In the fifty-three 
years of its existence the Society has distributed 350,000 
prayer-books. 

—The new Beacon Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
was opened on Sunday of last week, and special services 
were continued for several days, in which Dr. John Hall, of 
New York, Dr. Francis L. Robbins, and others took part. 

—At the Jast meeting of the Presbyterian Ministerial 
Association of Philadelphia the desirability of anew divorce 
law was discussed, and a paper was read by the Rev. W. T. 
Eva, D.D., embodying the results achieved by a joint 
committee of the different church denominations appointed 
to urge the passage of a new divorce law. Suggestions for 
a new law were read. They contemplate the repeal of all 
causes for all divorce other than adultery, and declare that 
when divorce shall have been granted for marital infidelity 
the guilty party shall not be allowed to marry again during 
the life of the libelant. The report was approved. 

—The new Presbyterian Church of the Redeemer in Pater- 
son, N. J., was dedicated on December 2, and the first pas- 
tor, the Rev. David Magie, D.D., was installed. Dr. John 
Hall preached the sermon. The new building is the finest 
church edifice in the town, and cost about $50,000. 

—Margaretta 8. Lewis, of Philadelphia, who died recently, 
bequeathed over $200,000 to various religious and philan- 
thropical institutions. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

—The Presbyterian church at Girard, Kan., was totally 
wrecked by the cyclone of November 22, 

—The commission appointed at the last General Meth- 
odist Conference to look after the publishing interests of the 
Church met in Cincinnati on December 1. The sessions are 
executive, and the conclusions arrived at have not yet been 
made public. 

—Newspaper dispatches say that at the last meeting in 
Omaha, Neb., of the Rev. 8am Jones he secured contribu- 
tions for a new Young Men's Christian Association building 
amounting to $81,000. Mr. Jones has now gone to his home 
in Georgia for a short rest. 

—A man in Chicago proposes the formation of a World’s 
Day of Rest League. He hopes to begin the movement 
among the Jews, and advocates a convention of representa 
tive Jews, to be held in Paris in 1900. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Kansas City, Mo., 
of which the Rev. D. Schley Schaff is pastor, dedicated its 
new house of worship on October 31. 

—Zuig Lee, a Fort Worth Chinaman, who has been con- 
verted to Christianity, is trying to convert the Chinamen of 
Dallas, Texas, under the auspices of the Yeung Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of that place. 

—At the annual convention in Topeka, Kan., of the Epis- 
copal Church ot the Diocese of Kansas, the Ray. Alexander 
Mackey Smith, assistant rector of St. Thomas’s Charch, 
New York, was to-day elected Assistant Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Kansas. 

—Tnhe Wisconsin State Sunday- chools held their annual 
convention in Milwaukee last. week. Five hundred dele- 
gates were present, and much interest was manifested. 
The State was reorganized into new Sanday-school districts. 
A large number of papers on a gre.t variety of topics con- 
nected with Sunday-school work were read. 

—The Rey. 0. C. McCulloch, of Indianapolis, is reported 
as saying in a recent sermon (November 29) that the trial of 
the Chicago Anarchists had been unfair, and that they were 
entitled to a new trial. 

—The Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon has been unani- 
moasly invited to the pastorate of the Independent Presby~ 
terian Church of Savannah, Ga. The church is one of the 
largest and best endowed of the Southern Presbyterian 
churches, and ever since its foundation in 1755 has been 
independent of the Presbytery, although in fraternal rela- 
tions with it. Among the charch endowments is a consid- 
erable fund the income of which is applied to the aid of 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches in the State o¢ 
Georgia. Mr. Bacon will be associated with the venerable 
Dr. I. 8. K. Axson, who, after nearly thirty years of devoted 
service to the church, remains as pastor emeritus. 

—There is in Western lowa a mining settlement, far re- 
moved from all religious influences from without. In this 
camp there are about three hundred godless men and 
women, and about forty children. Thereare four Christians 
only—two men aad two women. The Congregational San- 
day-School and Publishing Yociety farnishes the books and 
helps to keep alive a Sunday-school here, their missionary 
making an occasional visit, which is looked forward to with 
eagerness. Here is @ piece of work which the Sunday- 
echool] can do and the church could not, 
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MORE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Owen Meredith’s well-known poem, ‘‘The Earl’s Re- 
turn,” which probably ranks in popularity next to 
‘‘Lucile,” bas been made the text for a series of illus- 
trations by W. L. Taylor, in which the picturesque 
element of the story is well and ¢ ffectively brought out. 
The narrative, which has a certain pathetic quality, is 
full of character sketches with a very dramatic, or per- 
haps melodramatic, enviionment of castle walls and bare 
seasands. The artist did not need much aid from his 
imagination to devise a series of striking pictures {llus- 
trative of the scenes and persons described by the poet. 
Mr. Taylor has done well with his materis]. He has 
subordinated it to the story and not fashioned it in defi- 
ance of the story, which sometimes happens in holiday 
books. There is a good deal of variety and grace, not 
only in the figure-pieces, but in the ornamentation which 
embellishes the pages in the form of head and tall 
pieces, The full-page illustrations are photo-etchings 
printed in tints. To these are added a number of excel- 
lent wood engravings; the whole receiving the best 
possible setting in the way of typography, paper, and 
general excellence of workmanship. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. $6 ) 

Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Christmas in the Olden Time” has 
been illustrated by Garrett, Sandham, Fenn, and other 
artists, and issued in a handsome quarto by Cassell & 
Co. (New York). This poem is one of the best pieces 
of Christmas verse, full of the spirit, movement, and 
grace of the old-fashioned festivities. It enshrines and 
preserves the traditional Christmas of the olden time, with 
its mirth, its good-will, its broad humor, and its delight- 
ful accessories of picturesque castle hall and elegantly 
dressed men and women. The general good cheer of 
the story has evidently appealed to the illustrators, who 
have set forth the kindliness of the season and the ele- 
gance and variety of its old setting with grace and finish. 
8vo. $4) 

‘* Nature’s Hallelujah,” {llustrated and arranged by 
Irene E. Jerome, presents a selection of verse from dif- 
ferent poets, combining birds and flowers in varied and 
attractive forms. The book docs not present the high- 
water mark of artistic work, but it is pleasantly done, 
and so well printed that it will be sure to take {ts place 
among the popular books of the season. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard.) 

From the same publishers comes another book similar 
in quality and workmanship, illustrated and arranged 
by the same hand—‘‘ The Message of the Blue Bird.’ 
This isa reprint of a publication which appeared in a 
former season, and now receives a more elaborate set- 
ting. 

The story of ‘“‘ Reynard the Fox” is one of those old 
medieval legends which have come down to usin a 
variety of forms. Goethe’s version is the best, and by 
far the best known, of these, and this has been translated 
by Thomas James Arnold, and made into a very substan- 
tial and tasteful quarto by Roberts Brothers (Boston) 
The illustrations, of which there are many, are from 
designs by Kaulbach and Wolf. These illustrations are 
already known. Those of Kaulbach are notable for 
their interpret-.tion of animal life in its more subtle forms. 
The expression of many of them is marvelously brought 
out, while the humor which pervades the whole series is 
obviously true. In its way this will stand among the 
most genuine and permanently valuable books of the 
year. It contains a story of classic interest, illustrated 
by one of the most imaginative and powerful of modern 
artists. It is also beautifully printed. (8vo. $9.) 

Readers of *‘Harper’s Magazine” have for many 
months past followed Mr. Abbey’s illustrations of Gold- 
smith’s comedy, ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” as they 
have appesred from month to month, with all the ad- 
vantages of the beautiful printing which that maga- 
zine receives. These illustrations are now issued in one 
of the most tasteful and thoroughly elegant volumes 
that has ever come from an American | ublishing house, 
No part of the book has been neglected. The letter. 
press is beautifully and artistically printed, the illustra. 
tions are very skilifully and effectively distributed, the 
paper is of the finest quality, and the binding is sumpiu- 
ous without being in the least pretentious. Mr, Abbey’s 
work is well known, aud its finer characteristics have 
already found a large and delighted audience. His 
charming interpretation of Herrick on a previous sea- 
son is one of the holiday books which lingers in the 
recollection, Goldsmith's comedy was an inviting 
theme for a pencil so sensitive to delicate, quaint, and 
interesting phases of life as Mr. Abbey’s; a pencil that 
can be both persuasive and satiric wiih «qual strength 
and finish. In this volume the artist gives us a series 
of charming characier siudies, full of the grace, ele- 
gance, anu humor of the last century, and it is to be 
noted as one of the strongest features of theee illustra- 
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an earlier age. Goldsmith himself could hardly have 
imagined a more delightful and entertaining group of 
people than that which his fertile genius has suggested 
to Mr. Abbey, and which Mr. Abbey has presented to 
a modern audience. The humor is quite as pronounced 
as the delicacy of sentiment, and it is hard to point out 
any particular in which Mr. Abbey has failed to catch 
and reproduce the spirit of the comedy. The more 
important illustrations are reproduced on Japan paper 
by the photogravure process. The decorative designs 
are furnished by Mr. Alfred Parsons, and there isa 
rhyming introduction from the congenial hand of Mr 
Dobson. Altogether the season will show nothing more 
elegant in the way of fine bookmaking. (New York: 
Harper & Bros. Follo. $20) 

An important addition to the rapidly growing litera- 
ture of folk tales has just been made by A. C. Arm. 
strong & Son (New York). It is a handsome smal! 
quarto, with striking illustrations, entitled ‘‘ Legends 
and Popular Tales of the Basque People,” by Mariana 
Monteiro. The Basque people, inhabiting one of the 
most picturesque sections of Europe, preserve intact the 
venerable traditions of their long history. Whenor how 
that history began remains still undiscovered. The 
origin of the language is unknown ; linguistic scholar- 
ship allies it rather with the Eastern than with the West- 
ern families of epeech. The race connections of the 
Basque people are unknown. It is certain, however, 
that they are a primitive people ; that they have never 
been conquered in all the vicissitudes of European his 
tory ; and tothis day they have pecullar rights and priv- 
ileges under the Spanish Government. Such conditions 
as these are especially favorable to the preservation of 
folk lore, and accordingly in this volume we find some 
of the most significant and striking tales of its kind 
which have been preserved in literature. The book 
possesses the Interest, not only of very strange aad mys 
terlous narrations, but of a revelation of national history 
and character. A number of full page illustrations in 
photogravure are furnished by Harold Copping. ($3.75 ) 

Readers of The Christian Union do not need any de- 
scription of the work, either in prose or verse, of Mrs 
Margaret E. Sangster. Whatever difference of opinion 
there might be as to its literary quality, there certainly 
would be none whatever as to its elevation, purity, and 
sincerity. Mrs. Sangster frequently touches with a sure 
hand those chords of sympathy and love and reverence 
which even the greatest poets sometimes miss. It is very 
pleasant to find her work put in so beautiful a form as 
the quarto just issued by Harper & Brothers (New 
York), with the attractive title ‘‘Home Fairies and 
Heart Flowers.” The title itself isa stroke of good 
fortune, and it describes a considerable collection 
of poems by Mrs. Sangster, printed in the most elegant 
manner, and accompanied by a series of studies of 
children’s heads by Frank French. It was a happy 
thought to combine in a volume of this character chil- 
dren’s faces and the most famillar flowers, In the 
thought of the world the two are never far apart. Mr. 
French has drawn upon many sources for suggestions 
and hints. Some of the heads reproduced in the volume 
are from nature, and some are from photographs ; 
taken altogether, they present a great variety of beauti- 
ful children’s faces, accompanied by decorative borders, 
head and tail pieces, initial letters and floral embellish- 
ments, done with great delicacy and refinement of feel- 
ing. (4to. $6.) 

Of late years Dodd, Mead & Co. (New York) have 
signalized each holiday season by tne publication of a 
volume of etchings, and these volumes taken together 
may fairly be said to represent the modern art of etching 
at its best. The handsome folio which bears the im- 
print of these publishers this year is entitled ‘‘ Ten 
Etchings,” and contains examples of the work of De 
Gravesande, Cassenova, Masse, Jacquemart, Veyrassat, 
and other etchers, with descriptive text by G. W. H. 
Ritchie and Roger Riordan. There is great variety alike 
in the subjects presented and in the methods of treat- 
ment. Almost every style of work is represented, from 
the pure line etching, which produces its impression by 
the simplest and most obvious means, to those more 
elaborate and finished methods which trench on engrav- 
ing and photogravure. De Gravesande, who stands in 
the front rank of modern etchers, contributes to this 
volume an extremely interesting study of the ‘‘ Water 
Mill at Veules,” in which his singular force, delicacy, 
and picturesqueness are admirably combined. Ballin’s 
study of ‘‘ Coal Hulks at Portsmouth” reminds one a 
little at first glance of Seymour Haden, but a careful 
examination discovers, of course, very wide differences 
intone and treatment. The French artist is deficient at 
some points where Mr. Haden has an almost unique 
atrength, but, on the other hand, he has a certain artistic 
accuracy which the great Euglish artist lacks. ‘‘ Ten 
Eichings” is interesting not only on account of the 
beauty of the work which it contains, but because it 
affords an opportunity of comyaring the work of a 
number of leading foreign etchers. 

lt is a very natural transition to pass from a volume 
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and especially to any work which treats of landscape 
painting. The very interesting folio in which this emi- 
nent artist and art writer discusses ‘‘ Imagination in 
Landscape Painting,” like everything that comes from 
his hand, has a popular, quite as much as a techni- 
cal, interest. The keynote of Mr. Hamerton’s work is 
found in the sentence: ‘‘ The power of recalling imayes 
with clearness is imagination of the more ordinary kind, 
though it is usually called merory, whilst the power of 
combining these images in such a manner as to make 
them into works of art is the gift of Artistic Invention, 
which is very much rarer than the other.” This thought 
Mr. Hamerton elaborates at length, and with all the 
charming simplicity and ample resources of his admira- 
ble style. The value of the book is very much increased 
by fourteen illustrations reproduced by various processes, 
besides a number of pen-and-ink drawings. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Follo. $659 ) 

One of the most ambitious publishing enterprises of 
the season is the new edition of Victor Hugo’s “‘ Les 
Misérables,” which George Routledge & Sons (New 
York) are bringing out in five handsome volumes. The 
printing is done on the De Vinne press, and is quite 
above criticism. The page is well proportioned, with 
ample margins, the type bears a proper relation to it, 
and the volumes are substantially bound. The bocks 
abound in illustrations, almost every page containing 
one or more. There are mary full page cuts and count 
less smaller illustrations. The excellence of these 
pictures is very uneven, but many of them are extremely 
bold, orfginal, aud ¢ffcctive. Taken altogether, these 
volumes will constitute one of the most important pub- 
lications of the season. 

There is something about the warm heart, kindly 
spirit, and exquisite humor of Charles Lamb that makes 
the ‘‘ Essays of Elia” particularly appropriate and pleas- 
ant for holiday reading. The volume of selections from 
the essays now before us is furnished with very many 
illustrations by Mr. C. O. Murray, who has caught, 
with really remarkable success, the spirit and fun of his 
author. The selection of the essays here included has 
been governed chicfly by their suitability for illustra- 
tion. As the artist well says, there are some of Elia’s 
frolicsome fancies to fix which into pictures would be 
as difficult as to photograph a galloping horse and pre- 
serve the sense of motion, while there are others so full 
of quaint character that they irresistibly tempt the art- 
ist’s pencil. Perhaps the most amusing of all the 
sketches are those which accompany the famous “ Dis- 
sertation upon Roast Pig.” Altogether the volume is 
one which will be a source of genuine pleasure to all 
true lovers of the genial essayist. (New York: D. 
Appleton Co. $2) 

Lord Ronald Gower, whose entertaining book of per- 
sonal recollections will be recalled by many readers, has 
prepared a very interesting account of ‘‘ The Last Days 
of Marte Antotnette” (Boston: Roberts Brothers). The 
volume, which is properly a historical study, does not 
present any new facts. It is not the fruit of a new and 
exhaustive examination of original sources and docu 
ments. It is simply a compilation of facts skillfully 
put together, drawn from well-known authorities. The 
story is extremely well told, and it is haraly necessary 
to say that in its way it is one of the most tragic and 
appealing stories in modern history. Marie Antoinette’s 
life did not become interesting or significant until near 
its close, and then in the fierce fires of adversity there 
were developed in her those more marked qualities of 
loyal womanhood which touched the imagination of the 
world, and won from her own contemporaries such elo- 
quent tributes as thatof Burke's. The siory of these 
last days Lord Gower tells with sympathy, with feeling, 
and with excellent literary skili; while the publishers, 
as if to make the telling of the story worthy of its 
theme, have printed it on hand-made paper with ample 
margius, and bound it with great tasteiulness. The edi- 
tion is limited; a steel portrait of Marie Antoinette 
and a fac-simile letter add to the interest of the work. 
($4) 





A NOTABLE WORK.’ 


In the second number of ‘‘ The Germ,” the magazine 
of the English “ Pre Raphaelite” brotherhood, there 
appeared in 1850 the poem of the ‘* Blessed Damozel,” 
written by Rossetti at the age of eighteen, and destined, 
like Bryant's ‘‘ Thanatopsis,’’ to outlive maturer achieve- 
ment upon which either author based greater hopes. 
Of the genesis of this poem, Rossetti, a lover of Poe in 
his early youth, has said, ‘* 1 saw that Poe had done the 
utmost it was possible to do with the grief of the lover 
on earth, so I determined to reverse the condition: and 
give utterance to the yearnings of the loved one ia 
heaven.” Through Poe’s poem sounds the voice of in- 
exorable destiny as chorus. It is a bitter outcry egainat 
fate. Here, a soul in heaven reaches out toward an 
earthly love, with tender longing, with pitiful imegin- 
ings. Toone with power ols) mpathy the pathos of this 





1 The Blessed Damozel, By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. With Draw- 
ings by Kenyon Cox. (New York : buad, head & Co, Folio. $15.) 
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verse is infinite. The poem is a mingling of terrestrial 
emotions and passions and celestial spirituality tinged 
with mysticism. Here, then, was one danger for the 
illustrator—the danger of erring either on the side of 
sensuousness or of idealization. We should hardly 
apply either of these phrases to the drawings which Mr. 
Cox has made. In the highest sense his figures are not 
idealized. He has taken no flights. His feet have 
‘never left the earth. On the other hand, while the 
quality of sensuousness of a pure kind is usually ap- 
parent, the word is not the right one. What he has 
done has been to furnish certain admirable decorative 
effects. What he has not done fs to furnish expression 
of the soul which should animate theve bodies, and his 
conceptions do not ra{fse us tothe plane of Rossetti’s 
heart-thrilling verse. 

Mr. Cox is an ambitious and earnest artist, trained in 
France, but affected perhaps less by modern French 
fashions in art than by influences to be traced back from 
Paul Baudry to the great Italfan decorative artists. In 
his paintings he has shown an enthusiastic love for the 
beautiful lines and curves of the human form, with a 
considerable, although uneven, ability in draughtsman- 
ship, and a strangely perverse sense of color. In these 
illustrations he has done the best technical work 
which he has shown us. His figures are drawn ina 
large way, and the drawing is confident and forcible. 
This work represents not merely anatomical knowledge, 
but a keen appreciation of the beauty of the human 
figure, admirably illustrated in the two graceful trios, 
**Some of her new friends” and ‘“‘ The stars sung in 
their spheres.” There is the charm of felicitous dispost- 
tion of draperies in the former, and of sincere treatment 
of the nude in the latter—a treatment including such 
skiliful arrangement of light and shade as greatly to 
enhance the boldness of the modeling and expressiveness 
of the contours. We seldom have reasvn to suspect the 
artist of inaccuracy, and even some apparent slips may 
be due to imperfect distinction of values in photograv 
ures which are usually admirable. In the frontisplece 
to the list of drawings, which suggests Mr. Cox's unfort- 
unate painting, ‘‘The White Rose” the drawing of the 
legs needs explanation, and the hair fs conventionalized. 
In the figure ‘‘One of God’s Choristers,” the sharp 
accentuation of the sterno-mastoid muscles would be 
true of a person inhaling a deep breath, not exhaling 
the breath in singing, as here, where the neck should be 
fuller in front. This is partly due to the contrast of 
light and shade ; but in the figure of the celestial Eros 
the abdominal and chest muscles indicate a tension 
which is contradicted by the evident repose of the figure. 
Other instances might be cited, but the work is so vigor- 
ous and intelligent throughout that we prefer to express 
our appreciation rather than to search for minor flaws. 

We have said so much concerning the technique be- 
cause the chief claim to consideration of these drawings 
is their technical excellence. Mr. Cox has made much 
of the artistic possibilities of the real models who posed 
before him. But he has not been able to comprehend 
all the subtle significance of Roseettl’s verse. This verse, 
as Mrs. Van Rensselaer repeats in her excellent appendix, 
is suggestive rather than pictorfal. The artist must sup- 
ply his own interpretations, and there is a demand upon 
the imagination met here rather by realfetic modifica- 
tions and combinations than by entirely sympathetic 
creation. Itis only occasionally that the faces are ideal- 
ized. The lover is simply a handsome young msn about 
town without his English clothes. His face comes 
almost as a shock in the picture **We two will le i’ 
the shadow,” where the drawing of the other figure has 
a dubious appearance, and in the illustration ‘‘ And the 
dear Mother will approve” we can think only of a mus- 
cular young college student ina Greek play. Still more 
unfortunate is the lover’s face in the drawing ‘‘ And shal) 
God lift,” where it is narrowed toward the tup ina desire 
to obtain true foreshortening and perspective, and the 
result is a iace, if not brutal, at least suspicious. The 
face of the celestial Eros officiating at the mystic bridal 
has an unlucky resemblance to a popular comedian. 

Much more important is the expressive quality of the 
** Blessed Damozel” herself, which we often find to be 
practically nil. We read that ‘‘ her eyes were deeper 
than the depth of waters stilled at even,” but Mr. 
Cox has drawn the ‘‘ Damozel” leaning ‘‘out from the 
golden bar of Heaven ” with her eyes closed, as if asleep, 
and in the next two drawings, especially the one of the 
** Damozel” leaniag over her lover, the same want of 
expressiveness is feit. There is a noteworthy instance 
of its recurrence in the picture “‘ When round his head 
the aureole clings.” The artist’s explanation would 
probably be that he chose to represent the ‘‘ Damoz:]” 
as only finally awakened into fuli emotional life by the 
presence of the longed-for lover, the culmination of 
expression being at the mystic bridal. Here, indeed, 
her face has an expressiveness which gives it « spiritual 
beauty felt nowhere else. But we cannot think this a 
sufficient excuse for almost inanimate representations 
throughout the greater part of the book. Although the 
artist's enthusiasm is for realistic figures treated with a 
view to the decorative effects of swelling muscles, or of 


flowing rounded curves, he does not trouble himeelf with 
realistic details. Different models have been chosen for 
the ‘‘ Damozel,” or the original one has been greatly 
modified in various drawings. Again, her hair, ‘ yellow 
like ripe corn,” is represented as nearly black in the first 
few drawings. The lover appears both with and with- 
out a mustache. Sometimes the figure work is labored, 
and occasionally an attitude conveys a sense of uneas!- 
ness and constraint, and we too often have a feeling of 
heaviness and lack of animation, although these i)lustra- 
tions are as superior to those of Mr. Vedder for the “ Ru- 
baty at” in this respect as they are superior technically. 

We are by no means among the devotees of Rossetti 
the painter, and yet in Rossetti’s best work there isa 
tenderness of sentiment, a delicate spirituality, which 
we do not find here. It would be interesting to com- 
pare directly Mr. Cox’s work with Rossetti’s painting 
showing the ‘‘ Blessed Damozel” leaning from “ the 
gold bar of Heaven,” surrounded by reunited lovers, 
with the bereft lover standing below among falling 
leaves, his eyes fixed on Heaven. Mr. Cox has pre- 
ferred the prominent treatment of a few figures to 
groupings upon a large scale and attention to surround- 
ings, and he may have done wisely. His work is 
ambitious, and it has been earnest. He has furnished a 
most creditable set of studies of the figure, to which we 
are anxious to give all due recognition. If we are 
forced, by the discrepancy between these drawings and 
this intense poem, to acknowledge that the artist has 
not been able to feel with these lovers parted by God’s 
hand, to reach the heights of the ‘‘ Damozel’s” pure 
longings, and to fathom the depths of this despair, we 
must acknowledge also that the poem can be adequately 
rendered only by a rarely sensitive and exalted imagina- 
tion, such, we may say, as has made Blake’s designs 
live in the minds of men, although we could find many 
artists now who, like Mr. Cox, possess a technical ac- 
curacy which Blake never attained. We leave the 
‘‘ Blessed Damozel” respecting the artist’s skill and 
sense of beauty, but feeling that the marriage of French 
technique to Rossetti’s spiritual verse is not a sympa- 
thetic unfon. 

We need only speak in praise of the reproductions 
and the “make up” of the book, whose importance 
must serve as excuse for the attention which we have 
given it. 





MRS. JACKSON'S “SONNETS AND LYRICS.”' 


This little volume is instinct with the vitality of the 
large-hearted and large-minded woman whose last work 
it contains. No verse could be further removed from 
the self-consciousness and artifice of what is sometimes 
known as the ‘‘ art school ;” and, on the other hand, no 
verse could be more entirely free from the unregulated 
overflow of emotion. Mrs. Jackson passed through a 
period of somewhat overwrought sentiment, and two or 
three of her prose works have not wholly escaped the 
perils of that perlod. Her poetry, however, escaped 
entirely any touch of unreality, any blemish of strained 
and morbid emotion. It is sound in feeling and in art ; 
there is a wholesome, healthful tone running through 
the whole of it, from those earliest lines published in 
the ‘‘ Nation ” under the title, so full of meaning to her, 
‘* Lifted Over,” to that last splendid address to death in 
‘* Habeas Corpus,” written on one of the last days of 
her conscious life. Mrs. Jackson’s nature was so in- 
tensely vital that healthfulness of feeling, of purpose, 
and of thought were inevitable. There was, in her 
later years at least, an inspiring absorption in the work 
of the day which made morbid introspection impossible ; 
she was too busy to think of her own thoughts or to 
take account of her own feelings. Intensely subjective 
as she was at times, she was saved from a partial and 
incomplete development by a marvelous sensitiveness to 
impressions from without, and bya quick and whole- 
souled sympathy for every living thing. 

Intense in all expressions of herself, she loved the 
world of nature asif she had been captivated by some 
personality behind it. It was to her not only radiant 
with a beauty so varied and so inexhaustible that it 
was a symbol of infinity, but it was full of adeep, subtle 
sympathy with human life; reflecting its moods, 
answering its longings with splendid prophecies of ful- 
fillment or with quiet promise of some larger issue of the 
hour’s perplexity. In the verse contained in this latest 
volume there is the same full-pulsed love for all things 
beautiful : for mountains and clouds, for blue skies and 
wide seas, for the wild flowers hidden among the re- 
cesses of the rocks, and for the great stars that, for 
human eyes at least, mark the boundary lines of the 
universe. There isno aspect of the natural world from 
which Mrs. Jackson’s large and masterful nature 
turnei away with fear or repulsion. Winter stirs her 
imagination no less than summer, and in a sonnet on 
** January ” she invokes it in lines that are full of deep 
perception of the beauty that lies hidden in its heart : 


1 Sonnets and Lyrics. By Helen Jackson (H. H.). (Boston: 





‘“*O Winter ! frozen pulse and heart of fire, 
What loss is theirs who from thy kingdom turn 
Dismayed, and think thy snow a sculptured urn 
Of death! Far sooner in midsummer tire 
The streams than under ice. June could not hire 
Her roses to forego the strength they learn 
In sleeping on thy breast. No fires can burn 
The bridges thou dost lay where men desire 
In vain to build.” 

It is this large, healthful outlook upon nature which 
gives Mrs. Jackson’s verse a pecullar and penetrating 
charm. The sonnets on the months, which are collected 
for the first time in “‘ Sonnets and Lyrics,” form a won- 
derfully complete commentary on the year by one who 
read in all its phases the deepest spiritual teachings. 

But the commanding interest of Mrs. Jackson's life 
was in humanity ; no one ever cared less for the art 
which obscures the great fact of life, or more for the art 
which reveals it. -Her own intense and overflowing 
vitality kept her in sympathy with every form which 
life takes on; in every activity she found something 
akin to herself. Her conceptions of art and nature are 
vital rather than literary or artistic ; she has the instinct 
of art, but her real interest is in life. It is humanity, its 
hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows, its vast heritage of dis- 
cipline and achievement, its vaster possibilities of future 
experience, which wins and commands her very soul. 
No human being is uninteresting to her, no human ex- 
perience unimportant. There is a meaning in life so 
profound and so universal that it gives significance to 
the most trivial actions, and lends to things unimpor- 
tant in themselves the solemnity and interest which 
attach to the great concerns of the soul. There is some- 
thing very beautiful in the tenderness with which she 
touches the poor, crude emotions and longings of 
the most obscure soul, something very noble in the 
strength and reverence with which she interprets the 
more impressive experiences of life. {[t is this vein 
of eager, loving sympathy, this joy for joy and sorrow 
for sorrow, this passion for nearness to life, which stamp 
Mrs. Jackson’s verse as genuine, vital, and sincere ; it is 
too full of life to die by any change of literary fashion, 
or by the inevitable neglect which creeps like a shadow 
behind every splendid reputation. She cannot see art 
apart from life. 

‘* No man dared say to curve, to line, 

‘ Be beautifal, by word of mine ! 
I crown thee lovely on the earth ! 
lam thy Lord of life and birth.’ 
Before all men the line, the curve, 
Stood suddenly and said: 

* Preserve 
What joy yecan. O blind of eye! 
Behold us once before ye die !’ 
O hidden secret of all things ! 
O kingdom earlier than kings ! 
Before earth was, yea, and before 
The heavens, Eternity forebore 
All haste, waiting each sign and bond, 
For seal of thee, to set beyond 
All time’s impatience the decree 
And record of thy sovereignty !’’ 

In her thought nature and life are always Interpreting 
each other. The sonnet on “ January,” already quoted, 
closes with these fine lines : 

**O Heart, when Love’s sun goes 
To northward, and the sounds of singing cease, 
Keep warm by inner fires, and rest in peace. 
Sleep on content, as sleeps the patient rose, 
Walk boldly on the white, untrodden snows ; 
The winter is the winter’s own release.”’ 

In ‘‘ Sonnets and Lyrics” Mrs. Jackson has spoken 
her last eloquent word concerning that universal expe- 
rience which pressed upon her own soul with such great 
sorrows, and enriched it with such noble joys and uses. 
That word is not a command, nor even an entresty ; it 
is a word of deep and tender sympathy, of victorious 
aspiration and hope. Hand and heart never for a mo- 
ment wrought apart in this woman’s work : 

**O feeble, mighty human hand ! 
O fragile, dauntless human heart ! 
The universe holds nothing planned 
With such sublime, transcendent art !’’ 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS.' 


It was indeed a fortunate thing for the reading world 
that the late President Arthur should have had the 
happy thought of appointing as our first Minister to 
Persia so intelligent an observer, so practiced a writer, 
and so entertaining a raconteur as the author of this 
volume. That Mr. Benjamin did not neglect his official 
duties is shown by his comprehensive and instructive 
chapters on the political condition, the commercial 
aspects, the trade possibilities, and the situation of for- 
elgners in the country to which he was accredited. But 
the oiplomatic duties of an American Minister in a land 
of the far East are not so arduous as to limit his oppor- 
tunities for close study of the people, their customs, their 
arts, their domestic life, and their Hterature, philosophy, 


1 Persia and the Persians. By 8. G. W. Benjamin, lately 
of the United States to Persia. Illustrated. (Boston: 
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and religion. All these and many kindred topics are 
treated by the author succinctly, but in a style which 
never fails to be readable, with abundance of detail 
which never sinks into triviality, and with a keen appre- 
ciation of the artistic and poetical aspects of Oriental life 
and character that not infrequently gives to his pages 
the charm of romance 

For of all the great Eastern nations perhaps Persia 
retains in the highest degree that Oriental magnificence, 
elaborate ceremony, richness of color, arbitrary govern- 
ment, mystery of intrigue, which in Mohammedan 
civilization appeal so strongly to the imagination. 
There are here told true stories of persons yet living 
which are so far from the possibilities of life in Western 
countries that one seems to be in the atmosphere of the 
Arabian Nights, and would hardly be surprised to find on 
the next page a soberly related tale of genil and magic. 
Take, for instance, the adventure of the Shah’s son- 
in-law, whore father dirécted his treasures to be buried 
in his tomb and the key to be guarded by a plous mollah. 
The son secretly travels to the mollah’s house, gains the 
love of his blooming daughter, who beholds his arrival 
from the housetop, marries her the next day, persuades 
her to steal from her father’s pillow the key of the shrine 
ou the pretense that he wishes to bestow an heirloom 
upon her, rifles the tomb of jewels, embroideries, and 
treasure, gives his bride a parting kiss, and disappears 
with his booty. Does not this seem rather I{ke a ro- 
mance of a professional story-teller of the East than a 
plain narrative of events of a few years ago? And 
in the life of the Shah himself there are tragedies, 
arbitrary and sudden executions, acts of despotism, 
which seem more like the deeds of a Sultan of olden 
times than of a great monarch of our day. In the do- 
meastic and work life of the common people, even, there 
is a pleasant flavor of Oriental poetry and religion. The 
bricklayer at work sings to his fellow below, ‘‘ Brother, 
in the name of God, toss me a brick !” and the one be- 
low, as he throws the brick, cries, ‘‘ Oh, my brother (or, 
Oh, son of my uncle !), in the name of God, behold a 
brick !’ It fs not very many years since the Vizicr Kal- 
makfm, Prime Minister of Persia, was sipping his cup 
of tea when the executioner brought the order of the 
king that he had but five minutes to live. He received 
the summons with calmness, composed two lines 
which have now become proverbial—‘‘ Such is life ; 
now it overwhelms us with honors, and anon it clothes 
us with thorns. Fortune, like a juggler, delights to play 
a thousand tricks like this”—and five minutes later died 
by the cord. Another story {illustrative of Persian char- 
acter {is that of @ native gentleman who called an Eng 
lishman 4 lar, and on being told that he must retract or 
fight, said that it seemed preposterous to risk his life 
because he had called another man a lar, and added, 
‘© Of course I’ll apologize ; I'll say whatever he wishes. 
I lied when I called him a Mar. Iam a liar, the son of 
a liar, andthe grandson of a liar. What more does he 
want me to say?” The Persian isin character, as Mr. 
Benjamin shows, plastic and mobile, of a lively, mer- 
curial temperament, fond of public, outdoor life, and 
free from reserve, except in his mysterious and secluded 
domestic relations, 

Of Russian influence in Persia Mr. Benjamin says : 
“Russia again shows her hand in Persia by a specious 
and insidious process for which perhaps she invented 
the name. I refer to her steady attempts to nibble into 
the territories of her neighbors by slow attrition under 
the pretense of what she euphoniously calls ‘a rectifica- 
tion of the frontler.’” Of the missionaries’ work in 
Persia he has a high opinion. He thus points out the 
good sense with which they have met the difficulties in 
their way : 

‘*Whether rightly or wrongly, the Persians undoubtedly 
have little love for the foreign missionaries so long settled 
among them. Although the treaty by inference allows Amer- 
ican missionaries to reside in Persia, it is really by suffer- 
ance that they do so; and I consider ita very strong evi- 
dence of the natural amiability of the Persian character 
that our missionaries are allowed to remain there with so 
little anneyance, all things considered. But were they to 
enter upon a deliberate attempt to proselyte the Mahomet- 
ans now, and decline to yield to the remonstrance of the 
Persian Government, there is little reason to doubt that they 
would be requested to leave the country ; and, considering 
the present condition of Persia, I should be very slow to 
condemn the Shah if he should follow such a course in 
such a case. But the American missionaries are aware of 
this, and, while burning with zeal to attack the strongholds 
of Mahometanism, they are generally amenable to reason, 
and disposed not to precipitate matters by a faith that is 
not based on practical common sense; that is to say, 
while undoubtedly their ultimate aim in Persia is to abolish 
faith in the ‘false’ Prophet, they are able to control 
their zeal, and, by working in other directions, to spread 
their influence, inspiring confidence in their intelligence 
and integrity by every visible means, and thus gradually to 
sap the foundations of the dominant faith of the country.” 


Mr, Benjamin tells of an American pork sausage 
maker who was anxious to open trade with Persia—an 
idea as sensible as that of a man who would undertake 
to supply the Eskimos with palm-leaf fans; and the 
story illustrates the general ignorance on the subject. 
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Those who would like to obtain a brilliant and ex- 
tremely interesting view of the past and present of the 
country will find in this book both accurate and late 
information and wise and clever comment. The pub- 
lishers have given it an attractive and handsome form, 
the page being notably clear and large, the binding rich 
and appropriate, and the illustrations numerous and 
artistic. A foretaste of the quality of the book has been 
given American readers by several articles in the ‘‘ Cent- 
ury,” ‘‘ Harper's Monthly,” and elsewhere, bu; it con- 
tains much matter that has not before been printed, and 
the articles referred to have been almost rewritten. 





A Concordance to the Plays of Shakespeare. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams. Mr. Davenport Adams’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of English Literature’’ has long been a valued and recog- 
nized book of reference, and his other work as a compiler 
and writer on literature is a guarantee of the judgment and 
accuracy of the present undertaking. It differs from Mrs. 
Cowden-Clarke’s concordance in that it is not a verbal but 
a phrase concordance. The key words have been selected 
with the utmost care and on a comprehensive plan, so that 
the absence of unimportant words from the vocabulary is 
an advantage rather than a defect ; and the plan adopted 
is effective not only for reference purposes, but as giving a 
well-arranged collection of striking passages, familiar 
quotations, and peculiar phrases and allusions. There is 
every evidence that the compiler has given the work arduous 
labor and thorough revision. The readings of difficult 
passages have been determined on after close comparison 
of the best texts and of the most learned commentators. 
The volume is one which deserves and will doubtless obtain 
a place in all libraries and collections of reference books. 
(New York: George Routledge & Sons.) 


A timely repreduction of a valuable book has just come 
from the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) in 
Professor Botta’s Introduction to the Study of Dante. This 
excellently arranged work, prepared with special reference to 
the use of students of the great Italian poet, was first pub- 
lished more than twenty years ago, on the occasion of the 
sixth centenary of the birth of Dante. It has, therefore, 
stood the test of time. Within comparatively brief limits it 
presents a sketch of the life of the poet and an outline of his 
religious, philosophical, and political ideas as they are illus- 
trated and embodied in his various works. Special attention 
is, of course, given to the Divine Comedy, in the shape of a 
full analysis of its plot, episodes, characters, and famous 
passages. The work issimply written, clearly arranged, and 
ili be found very serviceable by the increasing number of 
those who desire to know at first hand and with intelligent 
guidance the greatest of the media#val poets. 


English Actors. Thewr Characteristics and Methods. A Dis- 
course by Henry Irving. Delivered in the University Schools at 
Oxford, June 26, 1886. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Too 
large a title for so small a book. It is a small pamphlet of 
sixty pages, beautifully printed ; but it does not comprehend 
an account of the characteristics and i. .ethods of the Eng- 
lish stage; so small a brochure could not well contain so 
much. It is a biographical and semi-critical sketch of four 
great English actors—Burbage, Betterton, Garrick, and 
Edmund Kean, each of them, if not a type of a school, at 
least a star of anepoch. One rises from the reading of it 
with a higher and better, and we think also a truer, appre- 
ciation of the stage as an educator, and of dramatic art as 
@ genuine art. Bot it is nota great contribution tothe 
subject of which it treats. It is simply brief, entertaining, 
popular, sketchy, as one might expect from such a lecture 
by such a lecturer. 


John Jerome. By Jean Ingelow. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) The author calls this volume ‘‘a book without 
beginning.” It might as truly be termed a book without 
ending. As far as plot or story are concerned it is uncon- 
ventional, without continuity, and without literary form. 
But its intentional oddity has something pleasing in itself ; 
it is not affectation, but honest originality and a desire to 
say something worth saying in a fresh and frank manner. 
At all events, Miss Ingelow's pages are bright and clever, 
and the sketches of character and fncident brought before 
the reader in this curious, desultory way hold the attention 
strongly, amusing and interesting seriously in turn. The 
tone of the story is wholesome and fresh, and here, as 
always, Miss Ingelow evinces a high ideal of life and char- 
acter, and a healthy hatred for sham and humbug. 


Hester, and Other New England Stories. By Margaret 
Sidney. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) The lady who 
writes under this pseudonym is, as our readers know, one 
of the brightest and cleverest of the narrators of stories of 
Yankee character. The country life of New England, its 
odd characters, and its homely dialect, are quite familiar 
to her, and are used with excellent effect. The tales in- 
cluded in this little volume are well worth reading both as 
stories and as pictures of the old New England farm and vil- 
lage life which is now so rapidly disappearing or changing 
in its character under the influence of a change of popula- 
tion. As studies of this life these stories are noticeable for 
the faithfulness of their local color and the naturalness of 
their narration. 


The Lazy Minstrel. By J. Ashby-Sterry. (New York : Scrib- 
ner & Welford.) This is a volume of poems of the lightest 
possible kind both in subject and treatment. It includes 
vers de société, songs on the seasons, idyls of lazy hours in 
the field and on the stream, pretty love songs, tributes of 
affection, and even here and there nonsense verfes pure and 
simple. The author has great skill in the use of varied 
meters, ‘a joyous spirit, and a never-ending sense of fun, 
atid here ‘and there one may find evidence of more serious 
poetical qualities than the book as a whole displays. The 








verses are mostly trifles, but they are trifles finished with 
delicacy and literary skill, and as such deserve commenda- 
tion in a high degree. 

Gloria Victis. By Ossip Schubin. Translated by Mary 
Maxwell. (New York: Williem 8. Gottsberger.) This book 
shows very clearly the hostility existing between the differ- 
ent classes of society in Austria, and the diffi-ulty of 
securing the friendship of the nobility even by the accumula- 
tion of wealth. There are in it bits of fine writing and de 
scriptive passages of much power. The translation ‘s well 
done; but the atmosphere of the book is not wholesome, 
and the duel at the close leaves a poritive pain in the read- 
er’s heart. ‘‘ Alas! poor human nature!’’ is the appropri- 
ate text for the volume, which will do little if any good. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—George Routledge & Sons are about to publish a new 
edition of Bulwer'’s novels, to be called ‘‘ The Pocket Volume 
Edition.” 

—The Harvard oration by Mr. Lowell, and the poem by 
Dr. Holmes, have already sent the December “ Atlantic’’ 
into a third edition. 

—A new prose work by Mr. Swinburne, entit!ei ‘* The Lit- 
erary Record of the ‘ Quarterly Review’”’ will be published 
in London at once. 

—L. Prang & Co. have added to their charming series of 
“Homes and Haunts of the Poets’ two additional parts 
devoted to Holmes and Emerson. 

—An American edition of the last two volumes of 
Symonds’s “ Renaissance in Italy,’’ on the ‘* Catholic Reac- 
tion,’’ will shortly be published by Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co. 

—The manuscripts of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his 
son, which have recently come into the possession of the 
Earl of Carnarvon, are believed to show interesting varia- 
tions from the published text. 

—The “Tribune” says that Mr. Gosse’s servants have 
given notice of their intention to leave his service, because 
of the insults to which they have been subjected by their 
fellow-menials on account of ‘‘The Quarterly Review’s’’ 
attack upon their master. 

—The catalogue of the second part of the extraordinary 
Cist collection of autographs, which Bangs & Co. will seil 
early in December, comprises nearly 3,500 lots. Among the 
lots is a complete set of autographs of the Presidents of the 
United States from Washington to Arthur. 

—The great Christmas double numbers of the ‘‘ London 
Graphic” and the “‘ Illustrated London News,’’ which may 
be obtained from the International News Company of New 
York, contain the usual rich variety of pictures, stories, and 
sketches, and the large and bright colored plates which have 
proved so enormously popular in years past. 

—London dispatches say that James Anthony Froude is 
preparing for an extended tour in the West Indies, with the 
object of writing a work of similar scope and purpose to 
his recent and brilliant ‘‘ Oceana,’’ and that before leaving 
England he will have prepared a full and authoritative state- 
ent of all his financial relations with the Carlyle family, 


growing out of the biographical duty imposed upon him by 


Thomas Carlyle. 

—The Christmas number of the ‘“‘ Book Buyer”? is pro- 
fusely illustrated with many of the most charming ard 
beautiful pictures of the holiday books, and is emphatically 
a holiday number. It contains a great many signed literary 
articles by such writers as G. P. Lathrop, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Edith M. Thomas, Sarah O. Jewett, Ripley Hitchcock, Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer, Hamilton W. Mabie, and others. It is 
beautifully printed, and in all respects is a capital Christmas 
number. 

—The International News Company send us this year an 
unusually large selection from the foreign illustrated 
papers. Chief among these is the Christmas number of the 
‘* Figaro,’’ the well-known Parisian journal, which offers its 
readers numerous and brilliant examples of the modern 
arts of illustration as they are practiced in France. Among 
the most interesting of these, to those who are familiar with 
the work in the English illustrated papers, are the colored 
prints, which look as if they had been done by hand. The 
two well-known English publications, ‘‘ The Yule Tide”’ 
and ‘‘ Holly Leaves,’”’ are redolent with the spirit of the 
season, and are full of that Christmas good cheer which is 
supposed to originate, or at least to be more pervasive, in 
England than anywhere eise. 

—The December ‘‘Century,’’ though it contains several 
distinctively holiday features, is very far from being solely a 
Christmasnumber. The most important paper of the num- 
ber is probably the second installment of the Life of Lincoln, 
which gives the narrative of the pioneer period of Lincoln's 
life, his short experience as a soldier in the Black Hawk 
war, and the beginning of his career as a legislator and 
politician. The article is preceded by two other biographical 
papers, dealing with the personal history of Henry Clay, 
whom Lincoln, in common with so many other rising 
men of that day and of that region, admiredintensely. The 
other chief iliustrated articles are those on ‘‘ Contemporary 
French Sculpture ’’ and on ‘‘ Old Chelsea.’’ The war series 
treats the ‘‘Second Day at Gettysburg’’ with great detail, 
and yet in a pictorial and graphic fashion. In fiction, 
besides the second installment of Mr. Stockton’s serial, and 
the conclusion of ‘‘ Lemuel Barker ’’—the ending of which, 
by the way, may be quite in consonance with the realism of 
every-day life, but will hardly prove satisfactory to most 
lovers of the art of fiction—there are two short stories, one 
by Mrs. Poulteney Bigelow, the other ‘‘A Tale of Army 
Life,’? by Miss Eilen Meckubin. The latter name is, we 
think, new to magazine literature; the story itself is of 
quite unusual strength and finish. ({n ‘‘ Open Letters’’ and 
‘* Topics of the Times”’ the questions of an eight-hour work- 
ing day and of church union and other serious topics are 
discussed thoughtiully and suggestively. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


It will bea long time, probably, before the interest 
and enthusiasm of professional and amateur musicians 
in this country will 0¢ aroused to a degree equal to that 
which attended the performance of Wagner's “ Tristan 
und Isolde” at the Metropolitan Opera-House last week, 
for the first time in America. For a number of conald- 
erations it was a really remarkable cccasion. From the 
point of view of the box holders it was a gala affair, for, 
being the ‘‘ first night” of a new opera, Uppertendom 
was found to be out in force, and the society element 
presented a brilliant spectacle. To the amateur and the 
music-lover who would gladly appreciate the whole 
score if they had the time to acquaint themselves with 
details, it was a performance not to be missed, for here 
was Wagner's masterpiece, one of the greatest and most 
complicated scores in existence, to be interpreted by a 
group of artists than whom no more adequate could be 
found in Europe to-day. And to the professicnal mus!- 
clan and the ardent Wagnerite it was a red-letter night 
indeed, for, added to the considerations above men 
tioned, the performance of this work, in which Wagner 
throws aside every pre-established law of musical form 
and conventionality, and is himself alone in what he 
considered his grea’est moments of inspiration, under 
circumstances in which the music-drama would be given 
with the highest artistic aids and with the sympathetic 
effurts of true artists—this was the culmination of their 
idol’s triumph in America, and for worlds they would 
not miss baving a hand in the celebration. And so from 
every point of view the occasion was a great one, and 
each factor of the immense audience found some satis- 
fying element at least in the performance, even if at 
times there were portions which to the unfledged 
Weagnerite were obscure and uninteresting. This 
limitation refers to the music alone, for from a histrionic 
point of view it would be difficult to name a more ab- 
sorbing and thrilling impersonation of tragic characters 
than Lilli Lehmann’s ‘‘ Isolde” and Niemann’s “ Tris- 
tan.” And in the general praise a great share should be 
allotted to the director, Herr Anton Seidl, who, having 
enjoyed the intimate friendship and the instruction of 
Wagner himself, was perhaps better fitted than any living 
musical conductor to guide his forces through the over- 
whelming maze of the score of “ Tristan und Isolde.” 
Those who were present on this occasion will not soon 
forget the impression made upon them by certain in- 
struments] passages of exquisite loveliness, in which, 
but for a director endowed with great gifts, many dell. 
cate and beautiful effects would have been quite lost. 
And, finally, to refer briefly to an important but too often 
neglected feature of an operatic performance, the scenic 
element was fully realized. The three great scenesof the 
play—the prow of the vessel, the garden and forest of 
King Mark’s palace, and Tristan’s castle in Brittany— 
were all pictures of great beauty. 

In addition to what has been said in the foregoing 
paragrapb, it seems not out of place to add herewith 
some notes of interest concerning Wagner and the com- 
position of ‘‘ Trietan,” and of the various estimates which 
have been placed upon it. From an interesting article 
in the programme of the opera for the evening in ques- 
tion we make the following excerpts : 

* Although Richard Wagner was throuchont his life a 
patriotic German, he took part, as is well known, in the 
revolutionary movement of 1849, and was in consequence 
exiled from his country for ten years. Thus it happened 
that his greatest work, ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ was written 
in Switzerland and Italy. It was at Ziirich, Luzerne, and 
Venice that, during the years 1857-59, the poetry and music 
of ‘Tristan’ originated. And it requires no very vivid 
imagination to realize alternately the bracing Alpine atmos- 
phere and the voluptuous languor of Italian skies in this in- 
spired music. 

“ Before beginning to write ‘ Tristan’ Wagner had already 
finished ‘ Rheingold,’ ‘ Die Walkiire,’ and the first two acts 
of ‘Siegfried.’ At this point he interrupted the Nibelung 
Tetralogy, because he felt that years would elapse before he 
would be able to produce a work of such gigantic dimen- 
sions, and he did not wish to lose all connection with the 
theater. So he wrote ‘Tristan,’ and immediately after it 
*Die Meistersinger.’ 

“Tt was at this period of his life that Wagner received 
from the Emperor of Brazil an offer to come to his capital 
and write an opera for the Italian troupe established there. 
But Wagner knew very well that no Italian company could 
do justice to the kind of operas he was then writing ; so he 
refused the Emperor's offer. One feels almost sorry that he 
aid so; for, although the Brazilians probably would not 
have understood his work, America might have claimed the 
honor of being the birthplace of what many consider the 
greatest operatic work ever written. 

“Wagner himself considered ‘ Tristan’ his most inspired 
work, as do moet of bis admirers who have heard it severa 
times. ‘This work,’ Wagner wrote, ‘I am willing to submit 
to the severest tests that reeult from my theoretic assertions ; 
not because I formed it in accordance with my system—for 
all theory was completely forgotten by me—but because 
here at last ] moved about with the utmost freedom and the 

moet absolute cisregerd for every theoretic consideration, 
in such a manner that in the course of execution I became 
aware that 1 went far beyond my system.’ 

“The first performance of ‘Tristan’ was given at 
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Manich in 1861 under the direction of Hans von Biilow, and 
with Schnorr von Carolsfeld as‘ Tristan.’ The work made 
such a sensation that a parody called ‘ Tristanderl und 
Siissholde’ immediately appeared at another local theater. 

‘* Althongh now commonly regarded as Wagner’s greatest 
work, opinions regarding ‘ Tristan’ differed widely at first. 
The same people who had at first abused ‘ Lohengrin,’ to 
accept it a few years later as a work of genius, repeated this 
process with ‘Tristan.’ A well-known German critic, the 
late Professor Eblert, though he said very many severe 
things about Wagner, indulged in the following raptures 
regarding ‘ Tristan :’ 

* Tristan is a “‘ Wolf’s Glen’’ of love, in which the rap- 
tures relieve each other in squads. But it is inspired to the 
very finger-tips, and when, in the second act, Isolde 
is awaiting her lover, when the orchestra throbs with a 
thousand pulses, and every nerve becomes a sounding tone, 
I am no longer the man that I am through the rest of the 
year, nor am I artistically and morally a responsible being. 
Iama Wagnerian.’ 

*“«* Nocturnal ravens flutter about Wagner’s genius, like 
those upon Kaulbach’s painting of the Tradition ; and the 
might that he exerts over men’s souls resembles the runic 
charms of an old legend that attracts half through fear and 
halt by virtue of its seductiveness.’ 

** Among all Wagner’s operas, no other is treated in so 
refined a manner, and, at the same time, with so much 
lavishness in the tone-coloring. Fora subject tattooed, as 
this is, with the most glowing emblems of passion, naturally 
demands burning colors.’ 

“¢Tristan’ is, perhaps, the most melodious opera ever 
written. But the melody is not always in the vocal parts, 
but in the orchestra as well. Very often there are several 
melodies which we hear at once ; and this so confuses some 
hearers at first that they imagine there is no melody at all— 
on the principle of the man who could not see the forest on 
account of the trees. But no one who hears ‘ Tristan’ two 
or three times in succession can fail to class it among his 
favorite works. 

“¢Tristan’ has made many converts to Wagnerism. 
Among the latest of these is Professor Rockstro, of Lon- 
don. Only a few years ago he could not say enough spite- 
ful things about Wagner in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary’ and else- 
where ; whereas, in his ‘ History of Music,’ which appeared 
a few months ago, he tells his readers, In the preface, that 
‘Two thousand years ago the “ Antigone” of Sophocles 
affected the Greeks as ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” affects us 
now.’ He thinks the opening bars of ‘ Tristan’ are ‘ rav- 
ishingly beautiful,’ and that the whole drama ‘ may be fitly 
described as one long, unbroken stream of melody from 
beginning to end—melody infinitely more impassioned, and 
not a whit less tuneful, even at the moment of Isolde’s 
death, than the most captivating strains in the poisoning 
scene in “ Lucrezla Borgia.’’’”’ 


THE PREACHERS AND THE BALLET. 


HE Evangelical Alliance, an organization compris. 

ing all the Protestant ministers in St. Louis 

on Monday, November 29, at its regular weekly meet- 

ing, took action respecting the performances of the 

American Opera Company, whose announcements for 

the week included five operas with a ballet. The week 

of opera had been impatiently awaited by fashionable 

people, and the advance sale of seats had been on an 
enormous scale. 

On motion a special committee was appointed to draft 
a resolution on the subject of the ballet which is given 
in connection with the opera. It reported the following : 

‘* Whereas, The season of public amusement is upon us, 
and whereas some of these indulgences have a decidedly 
corrupting tendency ; therefore, 

“* Resolved—1. That we earnestly counsel all Christian 
people to refrain from patronizing such amusements as 
present spectacular representations of sensuality, or are 
manifestly immoral in their influence and destructive of 
spiritual light. 

**2. That we regret to learn, upon what seems to be good 
authority, that such objectionable features belong to some 
of the performances of the American Opera Company.”’ 

In the discussion which ensued, one or two clergymen 
expressed an opinion that the opera pure and simple 
might be beneficial, but all agreed in condemning the 
ballet, and the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 

HE monthly meeting was held at 4 Winthrop 

Place, New York, at 8 oclock Thursday evening, 
December 2, the Rev. Dr. Deems presiding. Devo- 
tional exercises were conducted by the Rev. Henry A. 
Dows, of New York. Among the announcements 
were the names of eight new members, and that 
Elliott F. Shepard, Esq., has added $200 to the Endow- 
ment Fund. Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale 
College, read a very able paper on ‘‘ Reason as a Basis 
for Theistic Belief.” The Professor made an examina- 
tion of this function and an analysis of the contents of 
human reason; the capacity of reason to know the 
ruth and the right. The principles of reason are uni 
versal. In varying degrees of clearness they are manti- 
fested whenever men think ; they are, therefore, germ- 
inally present in all. Among these universal ideas to 
which reason gives rise is the idea of God. How can 
this idea be explained? What is its authority and 
ground? Submitted to the same tests as other ideas 
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and principles of reason, it is found to endure them. 
The meaning of this idea is that there is a supreme and 
universal Reason in which human rearon has its origin 
and ground. Without assuming this, man has no ex- 
planation of the facts of his own mental life. But the 
principles of human reason must have an adequate 
cause and ground. This must be God. The contrary 
is inconceivable. While, therefore, we cannot prove 
the being of God in the strict sense of logic, we can 
show that his existence must be assumed as the logica) 
presupposition of reason, thought, and conscience in 
man. The belief in God has, therefore, the highest 
authority of reason. 


CHRISTIAN MISSION WORK. 


N the night of December 2 there was inaugurated 

_at the Coffee-House Dining Hall of the New York 
Bible and Fruit Mission, Nos. 416 and 418 East Twenty- 
sixth Street, a new departure in mission work. Assoon 
as the ordinary work of the day was over, the tables of 
the hall were cleared of the paraphernalia of meal-times 
and covered with perfodicals of various kinds—all 
mentally healthful in tone—for the use of callers. The 
hall was thrown open, as a free reading-rd0m and soclal 
sitting-room, for men and women, and the youth of both 
sexes ; it was nicely lighted and warmed, and it became 
a@ very pleasant place wherein to spend a couple of hours 
before retiring to rest forthe night. The intention thus 
inaugurated, and to be continued nightly, is to offer an 
asylum to those unhappy beings who do not seem to 
know what to do with themselves of an evening, and 
who, for want of being cared for, spend them in various 
disreputable ways ; the class of people who will not—in 
their present state—enter a place of worship. This class, 
it is hoped, may be induced to come here, and thus, 
making a beginning atrespectability, by being among re- 
spectable surroundings, gradually find their way into 
some church or mission where their spiritual safety may 
be assured. It seems to be a necessity to begin by steps— 
first respectable association, then the mission, after 
that the church; get the people away from the beer 
and rum saloons, from the hall-ways of the tenement- 
houses, from rambling about the streets in an aimless 
kind of manner. It may be as well to mention that hot 
coffee, cake, and pies were provided at moderate prices, 
thus caring for bodily as well as mental wants. 

As soon as circumstances permit, vocal and instru- 
mental recitations will be given by amateurs well in- 
clined toward this interesting movement, which has been 
incepted and organized by Mrs. Elder and Mrs. Conger, 
aided by a pleasant circle of lady assistants. The entire 
business is conducted solely by ladies. a A 


WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION SOCIETY. 


HERE are very many good causes that appeal to 

the public at this season, but none deserve greater 
patronage than the Working Girls’ Vacation Soclety. 
This Society has been in existence but three years, and 
bas grown out of all proportion to its age. Last year 
this Society sent over a thousand working girls into the 
country, and yet were unable to meet all the demands 
made upon them. Early in September the managers 
were compelled to refuse applications because there 
were no funds to meet the expenses of sending the 
applicants to the country. On December 10 and lla 
fair will be held at the Metropolitan Opera-House, New 
York, for the benefit of the Society. This fair should 
be generously supported. Persons who wish to be 
identified with the Soclety’s work can become mem- 
bers by paying the annual dues of one dollar, or a life 
member by paying twenty-five dollars. Before the man- 
agers can eset in motion the machinery necessary to 
accomplish their work, they must know the sum of 
money on which they can depend to defray expenses. 
There are no salaried officers, Every penny is spent in 
helping hard-working, respectable girls to have a period 
of rest and recreation during the year. Money or 
check can be sent to the Treasurer, Mrs. Theodore C. 
Williams, 248 East Eighteenth Street, New York City. 

+. 




















TRUE. 


HE “ Workman,” of Cleveland, Ohio, thus puts 

the labor problem. We recommend the paragraph 
alike to the organs of laissez faire and of Anarchism, 
the two wings of the army of destruction : 


“It is a waste of time to rail at capitalists and monopo- 
lists ; they are, like the wage-slave, creatures of the system 
they found. We are responsible for that system as much 
as they, and they have only done as ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of us would have done if we had had the chance. 
They are no worse than the average man; and should we 
put an end to the whole of them, the conditions would pro- 
duce a new set fully as bad, if not worse, than the old one 
before a year had gone by. What we are after is to con 
struct a better system. The time bas passed when mere 
destructive criticism is of any real value. It is easy to find 
fault ; the real need of the hour is constructive statesman- 
ship.” 
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Messrs. D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, 


Publish the Richest, Most Extensive and Varied Line of 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


EVER OFFERED BY ANY ONE HOUSE. 





A Selection from the List of D. Lothrop & Co,’s New Christmas Books, 


Three Beautiful New Gift 
Books. 


IDYLS AND PASTORALS. Popular 


edition. Octavo, gilt, $8. (Now ready.) A 
home gallery of poetry and art. Twelve orig- 
inal ms by Celia Thaxter, with twelve 
woodcuts from drawings by distinguished 
artists: an exquisite book. 

YOUTH IN TWELVE CENTURIES. 


Popular edition. Quarto, cloth, gilt, $2. 

(Nearly ready.) Here are twenty-four pict- 
uresque drawings of race types, in national 
costumes, representing the ycuth of both 
sexes, with character poems, all printed on 
exquisite tinted paper. 

THE MINUTE MAN. A balladof “The 

teat wo (Nowbready.) "Vivid word plet- 
Sidney. $1.50. rs) y.) - 
ures of a famous event, beautifully illustrated 
and daintily bound. 


Three Books of Travel by 


Famous Authors. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; THE TSAR 
AND THE NIHILIST. (Nearly ready.) 
Adventures and observations in Norway. 
Sweden. and Russia. By Rev. J. M Buckley, 
LL.D. Very fully and finely illustrated. Ex- 
tra cloth, $3. A Nibilist, who has seen the 
advance sheets, aay: “Tt is the fairest and 
fullest account of Nihiliem., in the same space, 
in the English language." And a loyalist 
Rusesian says: ‘It must have been written by 
a person long resident in Russia.”’ 

A FAMILY FLIGHT THROUGH 
MEXICO. (Now ready.) By Edward 
Everett Hale and Susan Hale. $2. The last 
volume of this most entertaining and delight- 
fal Family Flight Series 

THE GOLDEN WEST, as Seen by the 


Ridgway Club. By Margaret Sidney. $1 75 
Gives an accurate record of scenes in the far 
West, in the form of a charming story that 
will interest old ana young. 


Three Choice Gift Books 
for Young People. 


SIGHTS WORTH SEEING. Graphic 


records of briillant spectacies and foreign 
oramas by those who saw them Quarto, 
Pall illustrated, beautiful covers, $1.75. (Now 
y.) There is scarcely a country which 
bas not some story connected witn it. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN TREAS- 
“URY OF POEMS. (Nearly ready.) 
Extra cloth. gilt edges, over 400 pages, and 
hundreds of Ge antion designed especially 
by our best artists. $5. Altogether the finest 
and richest volume of poetry ever issued for 
young people. 
ART FOR YOUNG FOLKS. Quarto, 
tinted edges, $2; cloth, gilt, $4. Full of sug- 
ions for pases artists, with biographies of 
successful American artists, their portraits, 
studios, and pictures. 


Three Splendid New Books 
for Boys. 


ALL AMONG THE LIGHTHOUSES. 


(New ready.) By Mary Bradford Crowinsbield. 
Large 8vo, illustrated. Extra cloth, $2.50. The 
account of an actual oe along the coast of 
Maine by a lighthouse inspector with two 
intelligent boys in charge. A fascinating book, 
full of adventure. 


THE LITTLE GOLD MINERS OF 


“THE SIERRAS. By Joaquin Miller. 


Other stories by favorite authors, 12mo, cloth, 
1.25. This story is in Joaquin Miller’s rich 
mining vein, and relates the experiences and 
aduentures of “Jim,” Madge, and “ Little 
Stumps " in mining an old river bed. 
PLUCKY BOYS. Business Boys’ Li- 


brary. By Miss Muloch and others $1.50 
pre narratives of boys who have conquered 
obstacies or met danger and adventure fear- 
lessly. An inspiring book for boys. 
























































Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


Three Admirable Books for 


Girls. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. A year 


book for girls. Kdited by Annie H Ryder. 
16mo, $1. The happy blending of practical 
common sense, pure sentiment, and simple 
religious fervor in this book makes it one of 
the best volumes of selections for girls ever 


published. 

A GIRL’S ROOM. By some friends of 
the girls $1 Here are plans and designs for 
work upstairs and down, and for the ertertain- 
ing of friends, the making of presents, and 
numerous other things girls want to know. 

BRAVE GIRLS. By Mary Hartwell 


Catnerwood aud others. 12mo,cloth. $1 50. 
That real heroism does not beiong to boys 
alone is more than ever clear after a nernsal 
of the twenty stories that make up this delight- 
ful volume. 


Three Delightful New Books 
for the Children. 


MY LAND AND WATER FRIENDS. 


By Mary E Bamford $1 50. Quaint autobi- 
ographies of strange and familiar creatures 
that will charm the children, and teach them 
at the same time. Two hundred original illus- 


trations. 
NELLY MARLOW IN WASHING- 


TON. By Laura D. Nichols. Beautifal 
Chromo cover. $1.25. Nelly is an old favor- 
ite, and her farther travels and studies will be 
eagerly read by lovers of Overhead, Underfoot, 
and Up Hill and Down Dale. 
CHILDREN’S BALLADS: 


tory and Folk Lore. By famous authors. II- 
lustrated. $1.75. Ten stirring balleds that 
will make the children’s eyes ——. and 
kindle the glow of enthusiasm in their hearts ; 
all exquisitely illustrated with original draw- 
ings by Garrett aud Jessie McDermott. 


Three Bewitching Books 
for the Little Folks. 


BYE-O-BABY BALLADS, Ballads by 


Charles Stuart Pratt (editor of Wide Awake 
and Babyland); water color illustrations b 
F. Childe Hassam  Beautifu! binding of col- 
ors and gold. $2 An exquisite ‘* Color Book,” 
which every father or mother should get for 
the little ones ; dainty, bright, and very beau- 


tiful. 
CHILD LORE. Edited by Clara Doty 


Bates. Beautiful Hthograph cover, $2. The 
popular children’s stories in new form, with 
more than 200 original f!lustrations; a most 
valuable book for the household. 


THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. By 


Abby Morton Diaz Chromo cover. $1.25. 
Bright. unique, and altogether delightful 
stories told by Pussyanttato King Grimalkum. 
and full of the most bewitching pictures of 
cats, that will charm the little ones. 


Three Beautiful Annuals 


for Boys and Girls. 
WIDE AWAKE. Volume U. This 


bautiful volume is rich in Stories, Ballads, spe- 
cial illustrated articles, Adventures, History, 
and Art features by the most popular authors 
and artists Among its specialties are short 
stories by ““H. H.” and Mrs Jessie Benton 
Frémont, and a complete serial story, ** How 
the Middies Set up Shop,” by Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney ; etc. Boards, $1 75; cloth, $2 25 
OUR LITTLE MEN-AND WOMEN. 


“1886. A notable feature of this attract- 
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1886. 
ive annual is its seventy-four full-page pictures 
and nearly two hundred smaller illustrations. 
The text is designed for the delight and ipfor- 
mation of youngest readers, including short 
stories, poems, bits of travel. and animal life 
A serial, entitled **Me and My Dolls,’’ by the 
pular English writer, L. T. Meade. Quarto, 
ards, $1 25; cloth, $175. 
BABYLAND. 1886. This beautiful An- 


nual for the Nursery is radiant with pictures 
of bonny baby life, and its stories and jingles 
ring with sweet glee and laughter. Alli the 
merry rogueries possible for joyous babies to 
plan have here a chronicle. Boards, 75 cents ; 








Cloth, $1. 
Tilustrated Catalogue free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, Publishers, Boston, Mass, U. §. A. 





WIDE AWAKE PROSPECTUS FOR 1887 


Ie mailed, postpaid, to any address, free. 


Send for it! 


Ee” PRICE REDUCED FROM $3.00 to ONLY $2.40. #} 
Young people are picture lovers ; to them pictures of the right sort are a quick education. 


WIDE AW 


AKE makes gay its 1,000 quarto 


ges of best literature with nearly 500 best 


ctures. We mention here a few of the many new features: 


The Story of Keedon Bluffs. Serial story. 


By Cuar.es EoBert CRADDOCE. 


Romulus and Remus. Comedy serial. By Rev. Cuarzes K. Taizor. 
Montezuma’s Cold Mines. Adventure serial. By Frep. A. OsEr 
The Secrets at Roseladies. Western serial. By Mary Hartwe.u CataErwoop. 


Howlin 
Bird Talk. Twelve bird poems. By 


Wolf and His Trick-Pony. Indianserial. By Mrs Lizziz W. Cuampner. 
rs. A. D. T. Watney. 


War-Times at La Rose Blanche (twelve stories). By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis. 
Ballads about Famous Authors (twelve). By Harrier Prescorr Sporrorp. 
Famous Pets (twelve illustrated papers). By Exzanor Lewis. 
Fairy Folk All’ (twelve enchanting papers). By Louise lmecen Gurney. 
eA surprising array of brilliant illustrated articles, stories, etc., including several rich papers 
about Concord Ways. and By-Ways, by Manrearer Sinner ; scientific articles by] Granr 


ALLEN, three LoneFELLow articles, etc. 


Also the Best Magazines for Little Folks: 


BABYLAND, For Babies and Mammas............. ...... yt ey .. 60 cents a year. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, For youngest readers................ gico “ 
THE PANSY. Edited by “Pansy.” For Boysand Girls.. ... ..............004. $100 “* 


_D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY GIFTS 
AT SLIGHT COST. 


Tue New 
“lvorine” Binding. 


A remarkable and beautiful binding, prepared 
especially for a number of volumes for gifts. 


With Ae be bel bh ee Beek As eed RRO LORES Biehl 
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A fine engraving of perfect finish is printed by a 
secret process upon the “ Ivorine,” a material which 
closely resembles ivory in every particu'ar. This 
then has a title embossed upon it, and is mounted 
upon rough white drawing paper or heavy antique 
paper, in colors. The whole with a “‘ Ragged Edge’ 
and a knot of silk and metal cord, forms a dainty 
cover of great novelty. 


(A Child’s Dream of a Star. 

AT 81.00....;: Golden Words of Holy Men. 
? Silver Thoughts of Great Minds. 
§ Birthday Flowers. 

AT 91.50... 2 The Bird-Songs Series. 
Suggested by the remarkably successful Flower- 
Songs Series, but designed to surpass it 
in every particular. 


THE BIRD-SONGS SERIES, 


Illustrated by Fipet1a Brinezs. Edited by 
Susiz Barstow SKELDING. 

The colored plates are printed in the most artistic 
manner on “ water-color” paper; the designs are 
unusually attractive, and no expense has been 
spared in every detail of make up. 

1. Songs of Birds. 

Colored designs of Swallows and Arrow-head; 
Snow-bunting and Pine Bough; Wrens and 
Honeysuekle; and Sea gull and Surf. 

2. Birds of Meadow and Grove. 

Colored designs of Yellow Birds and Mullein: 
Robins and Apple-blossoms; Bluebirds and 
Morning-glories ; and Snow birds and Rose-hips. 

3. Songsters of the Branches. 

Colored designs of Orioles and 2lum-blossoms ; 
Song Sparrows and Wild Roses; Thrush and 
Sweet-peas; and Chickacees andAutumn Leaves. 

Each contains poems, etc , of birds. by well-known 
writers, and a contribution by M. E. SaNGsTER, Dora 
GOoDALE, or JOHN BURROUGHS in fac-simile of MS. 

Each of these is offered in two different styles : 
IVORINE STYLE (See THE NEW IVORINE BIND- 

ING). Each volume in heavy antique covers, rag- 

ged edges. 

1. Coffee-color, engraving of birds in brown on the 

Ivorine. 

2. Olive green, engraving in red on the Ivorine 
3. Terra-.cotta, engraaing in blue on the Ivorine. 
= silk-and-gold cord, each in silvered box, 


GILT-EDGED STYLE.—Each volume with covers in 
blended bronzes, with exquisite designs of birds 
on same. Gilt edges. Each tied with two knots of 
rivbon, in a box, $1. 


NEW PHOTO-ETOHING BINDING, 


The latest beautiful binding originated by White, 

Stokes & Allen. 

Photo-etching plates have been made after anum- 

ber of water-color drawings, celebrated paintings, 

portraits, etc., etc., se to the various vol 
umes or series mentioned below. 

These plates have been printed (in exactly the 

same manner as etchings) on parchment paper cov- 

ers, in a variety of inks, and the volumes have been 
bound in these covers. ‘The effect of this new bind- 
ing is very rich, and quite different from that of any 
other described elsewhere. 

For other particulars see Catalogue. 

At 50 Cents, THE “ CHIPS” SERIES, 8 Vozs. 

At 75 Cents, THE FLOWERSONGS SERIES, 
Vous. A, B, AND C. 

At $1.00, THE FLOWER-SONGS SERIES, Vots. 
I. to XL, inclusive. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST; 
Make THY Way MINE; THE PILGRIM’s PROGRESS; 
RELIGIOUS POEMS. 


OALENDARS FOR 1887. 


Exquisite and novel Calendars, cut out in shapes 
indicated by their titles. Each has a separate leaf 
for every month, with designs of flowers, etc., ap- 
propriate to the seasons. These are beautifully 
printed in ——- colors in the center of each “ star,” 
etc. The top ( anuary ) leaf of each has a bright 
snow: scene, with the **frosted ”’ effect. 
Every design is entirely different from the others. 
1. The Cross and Crescent Calendar. 
In the shape of an ornamental silver Cross, cam 
bined with a golden Crescent. 

2. The Star and Crescent Calendar. 
In the shape of a Star and golden Crescent, 

3. The Sun and Star Calendar. 

In the shape of a silver Star, combined with a 

circular re witha wavy outline, printed in 

gold a crimson bronzes. Very striking and 
oright. 
Tied with ribbon, each copy in envelope, $1. 


The most beautiful edition ever published of Clement 
C. Moore’s ay ga al Rhymes about 


- Nici . 


A VISIT FROM SANTA OLAUS, 


Illustrated in colors by VirGivia GERson, artist of 

bel 3,” “Tiny Men and Maidens,” etc 
With designs adapted to delight children. Bright 
vover in gold and colors, with design of Santa 
iriving through the air. 

4to, 8, red cloth back, $1. 

Certain to be a most desirable and standard holl- 

day book for children. 











Ane of the above can be had of your bookseller, 
or will be sent to any address at publishers’ ex- 
yeas on receipt of advertised price, if this pub- 
cation is mentioned. 


New catalogue and illuminated circular sent free 
to any address if this publication is mentioned. Uon- 
tains full descriptions of many new publications for 
old and young. | 





WHITE, STOKES & ALEX, Publishers, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


TAY y Te) T 
MRS. BROWNING’S LOVE 
SONNETS. 
Sue re ee ae ee 
Illustrated by Lupvic Sanpoz Ipsrn. Oblong 
folio (pages 18x16 inches). beautifully bound, 
gilt top, $15; in full calf, $30. 

“Of all the magnificent books brought forth 
this season, the edition of Mrs Browning’s 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ which Ticknor 
& Co. pubtish, is the most magnificent.”— 
(Springfield Republican. 

“An ideal marriage present to those who 
know what love means.”’—[The Beacon. 

“The most magnificent piece of decorative 
bookmaking ever attempted in America—a most 
sumptuous volume.”—[Boston Courier. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST 
MINSTREL. 


Elegantly bound, with full gilt edges. In box. 
Cloth, $6; padded calf tree calf, or morocco, 
$10; crushed levant, with silk linings, $25. 
“Rare elegance, peculiarly rich, remarkably 

attractive.’’—[Boston Transcript 

‘ * Admirable in design and execution.”—[N. Y. 

sun. 

** Among the most beautiful and most desira- 
ble of holiday books "— | Boston Gazette 

“The gem of holiday books ’— [The Examiner. 

* Of course, this isa beautiful book The poem 
and the illustrations are in satisfactory accord.”’ 

—[Boston Post. 

Uniform with the above in atyle and price ; 
THE CHOICEST EDITION OF THE FIVE 
GREAT MODERN POEMS. 


Ohilde Harold, The Princess, Lady of the 
Lake, Lucile, Marmion, 


PERSIA AND THE PER- 
SIANS. 


i oetitinteltentinthensenn tit 
By Hon. 8S. G. W. Bzensamrn. late U. S. Minister 
to Persia. 8vo. With portrait and many illus- 
trations. $5; in half calf, $9 
The author’s long literary training, which has 
produced many popular books, finds ample ma- 
terial in the picturesque region between Batoum 
and Ispahan, the charms of Teheran and the 
Shimian Alps, and many strange and interesting 
nooks and corners of Persia. 


LONGFELLOW. 


Lifo of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Edited 
by Rev. Samvuet Lonerettow. 2 vols, 8vo. 
With five new steel Portraits and many wood 
Engravings. In cloth, $6; in half calf or half 
mcrocco, $11. 

The Providence Journal says : ‘‘ We bave made 
few extracts from this fascinating blograpny 
simply because the embarrassment of riches was 
so great. On the Easter Day after his! urial 
Phillips Brooks said: ‘ Of all poets Longfellow 
will ever be remembered as the one whore per- 
sonal life and character gave the brightest and 
finest of pictures in the eyes of his contempo 
raries, asthe one whoin the best way has the 
reality of life about himself, and sang of immor- 
tality as he sang of home.’”’ 


HOWELLS. 


The Latest and Greatest Novels of Wm. D 
Howells. Eachin1 vol., $1.50. The7vols. in 
a box, $10.50 
The Minister’s Charge. Indian Summer. The 

Rise of Silas Lapham A Woman’s Reason. A 

Modern Instance. Dr. Breen's Practice. A 

Fearful Responsibility. 


WHIPPLE. 


es 
RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN. By 
Epwin Percy Wurrpie. 8yvo. With portrait; 
and address by Dr. Bartol. $1.50; in half calf, 


v 














His most charming and characteristic papers, 
including monographs on Sumner, Motley, Agas- 
siz, Choate, and George Eliot. 


AGNES SURRIAGE. 


A novel. By Epwin LasserreR BYNNER. $1.50. 


*.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent. post free, on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Books for Veterans, Regulars, 


and Volunteers, 


UNCLE SAM’S MEDAL OF 
HONOR. Ao account of some noble 
deeds for which it bas been conferred in the 
United States. By Tueo. f. Ropenzoven, Brt. 
Brigadier-General, U.S. A. Octavo, with 106 
illustrations (portraits and battle-scenes), $2. 


The United States Medal of Honor was insti- 
tuted by ‘‘ongress in 1862, and is similar in char- 
acter to ihe ** Badge of Merit” instituted by 
Washington, the Victoria Cross. ete. It is the 
only authorized military decoration for valor in 
this country, and this volume has been planned 
to present some of the most stirring and dra- 
matic incidents connected with the history of 
the medal. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRI- 
VATE SOLDIER. A narrative by 


one who fought in the ranks through the long 
campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. By 
Frank Witkeson. Uniform with Eeaieston’s 
“A Rebel’s Recollections.” 16mo, cloth, $1. 
It is the idea of the writer that existing war 
narratives are too exclusively from, the point of 
view of the commanders, and that some acgount 
of what was being sfid and thought by the men 


in the ranks will possess -personal Interest and 
historical value. 











The above are for sale by all dealers, or will be 





sent by mail in receipt of price by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles M. Sheldon, of the last class of 
Andover Seminary, bas been ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the church in Waterbury, Vt. 

—M. H. Smith, of Reading, Kan., accepts a 
eall to Brighton, Ohio. 

—John D. Hodges accepts a call to Ironton, 
Mich. 

—George S. Pelton, of the Third Church, 
Omaha, Neb., accepts a call from the Park 
Church, Worcester, Mass. 

—Myron W. Adams was installed pastor of the 
church in Hopkinton, N H, on December 2. 
President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, preached the 
sermon. 

—John Claflin was recently installed pastor 
of the church at Williamston, Mich. 

—J. A. Freeman, of the West Street Church, 
Danbury, Conn., bas resigned. 

—P. T. Farwell will be installed pastor of the 
church at Stock bridge, Mass., December 14 

—David Kirkpatrick was installed pastor of 
the church at Chebanse, Ill , on November 18. 

-—J W. Bailey, of Bacon Hill, N Y., has ac- 
cepted a call to a church in West Rutland, Vt. 

—R. f. Lawrence, of Meriden, N. H.. accepts 
a call to the church at East Jefferson, Me. 

—W. H. Dowden, of Rowley, Mass., has 
resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—R 8. Van Cleve has recalled his acceptance 
of the pastorate of the charch at Ridley Park, 
Pa. 

—E H. Camp, of Sag Harbor, L.I., has re- 
signed, and wi!] make a tour of the Holy Land 

—W. P. Shrom, of Cadiz, Ohio, accepts the 
call of the Fourth Church of Pittsburg, Pa. 

—John Crosser was installed pastor of the 
church in Portland, Me., recently. 

—P. M. Jamieson, of Buffalo, Minn , has re- 
ceived a call to the Franklin Street Church io 
Lansing, Mich. 

BAPTIST. 

—A. L. Gerrish, of Olneyville, R. 1, was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Free-Will Church in 
Great Falls, N H., on December 2. 

—F J. Parry, of the First Church in Barliog- 
ton, Vt , has resigned. 

—D H Taylor accepts a call tothe Central 
Church in Norwich, Conn. 

—O H. Bolberg, recently of Brooklyn, has 
been ‘nstalled pastor of the church at Sag Har- 
bor, L. L. 

—H_. B. Mauer has been installed as pastor of 
the Union Church of Paterson, N J. 

—Charies A. Piddock, of Middletown, Conn. 
has resigned to accept the superintendency of 

he Connecticut Baptist Home Mission. 
EPISCOPAL. 

—Robert W. Harris died at White Plains, N. Y., 
on December 2 at the age of eighty. 

—L M. Walters was installed as pastor of the 
Grace Reformed Episcopal Church in Chicago, 
November 28. 

—H.O Judd has been rector of Trinity Church, 
Columbia, 8. C. 

—George H. Edwards has accepted charge of 
the work at Winn<boro’ and Lancaster, Md 

—J B. Avirett has become rector of Trinity 
parish, Marlboro’, Md. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—H. A. Westall, lately of the First Unitarian 
Church of Woburn, Mass., accepts a call to 
Bioomington, Iil. 

—J. W. Carney is to become pastor of the 
Unity Church of Holyoke, Mass. 

—J. L. Morin was installed as pastor of the 
French Protestant Church in Lowell, Mass., last 
week. 

—B. F. McDaniel, of Salem, Mass., has re- 
signed charge of the Barton Square Unitarian 
Church to accept a call to San Diego, Cal 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BEAUTIES OF RUSKIN. 


CONSISTING OF 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS WORKS. 


Art Calsere. Buty I lustrations. 
T2mo, oc 
Letters — ‘Asvice so) v youns Ladies. 
12mo, cloth extra, ‘0 
Pearis for Young Ladies. 
cloth extra, 
Precious nea 
12mo, cluth extra, $1.25. 
Chotece Peleciions. 
Tannei bora 
ie a sutifu 
12mo, cloth extra. $1 25. 


Backis's s Birthday oe »Ok. 
l2mo, cloth extra, §1,50. 


RUSKIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


i hy (Preterite). 
Ruskin’s Autesoe er y (Pre ort 8 
Ditto. Voll. 12m0, cloth, $1.50. 


BUSKIN'S ALEXANDER'S WORKS. 


Baskin’s Alexander’ ‘s nay Ida. 
& l2mo, cloth crn. 
Baskin’s Alexander's Biers, of of Ida. 
ait. 4to, cloun ex 

~ t * Alexander's * “Hondaide, Gouge of 
uscany. 2 plates. Svo. ex 

Rustin’s Alexander's K« adside 
uscany. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Pubiished an‘ for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK, 
And may be found at all the leading Bookstores. 


*_* Complete list of all Ruskin « Works in separate 
volumes a din sets ers be matted gratis to any one 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 
1886. 


Q BE STOOPS TO cemann: OR, THE 

MISTAKES OF A NIGHT. AComedy. By 
Dr. GotpsmitH. With ten Full-page Photo 
gravure Reproductions printed on separate 
Plates, numerous Process Reprodoctions, 
and Wood-engravings from Drawings by 
Epwin A. Asser. Decorations by ALFRED 
Parsons. Introduction by Austix Dosson 
Folio, Iluminated Leather, Gilt Edges, 
$20.00. (na Boz.) 





IL. 
APPY HUNTING-GROUNDS. A Tribute 
to the Woods ani Fields. By W. Hamit- 
Ton Grsson, Author of “Highways and 
Byways,” * Pastoral Days,” ete Tilustrated 
by the Author. 4to, Illnminated Cloth, 
Gilt Edges, $7.50. (Jn a Boz.) 


Til. 

OME FAIRIES AND HEART FLOWERS. 
Twenty Studies of (hild-en’s Heads. With 
Floral Embellishments, Head and Tail 
Pieces, Initial Letters, etc.. by FRANK 
Frence. With Poems: by Marcaret M 
SanGsTeR, 4to, Dluminated Cloth, $6.00 
Ua a Boz.) 


IV. 
ARPER'S YONG PEOPLE FOR 1886 
Vol. Vil. With nearly 1,000 Illustrations. 
Pp. viii., 832. 410, Ornamental Cioth, $3 50. 
Vols. 1V., V., and VI., $3.50each. Vols. 
I,, U., IIT. oud of print. 


Vv. 
A New and Popular Edition of 
rTBELAND AND THE BOOK. By Wiiiiam 
- M. Tuomwson, D.D, Forty-five Years « 
Missionary in Syria and Palestine. In Three 
Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $9 00 perSet. Sold 
in Sets only. 
Volume I.—SouTHERN PALESTINE AND JE- 
RUSALEM. (140 Illustrations and Maps ) 
Volume II.—CENTRAL PALESTINE AND 
Puenicia. (130 Illustrations and Maps.) 
Volume III. —Lepanon, Damascvs, anpD 
BEYOND JORDAN. (147 Illustrations and 
Maps.) 
VI. 
HE ‘BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE. Adventures of Two Youths in 
a Journey in European and Asiatic Russia. 
By Tsomas W Knox, author of “The B y 
‘Praveliers in the Far East,”’ etc. With a col- 
ored Frontispiece, Illustrations, and Maps 
Pp. 506. &yvo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


Vil. 

ARY AND MARTHA. The Mother and 
the Wife of George Washington. By Ben 
son J. Losstnc, LL.D., Author of * Field-book 
of the Revolution,” “ Field-book of the War 
of 1812,” “Cyclopedia of United States His- 
tory,” ** History of the United States Navy, 
for Boys,” &c. Illustrated by Fac-similes of 
Pen-and-ink Drawings by H Fosa. Pp xxti, 
848, 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Edges: 

$2.50. 


VIII. 
HEIR PILGRIMAGE, ByCuartes DcpLey 
Weryer. Richly Illustrated by C. 8. Rern- 
want. Pp. villi, 364. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are fr sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by Harper & BROTHERS, postpaid, to 
pa oe “ the States or Uanada, on tre- 
ceipt Of the 

Harper & ne CaTALOGUE sent on receipt 
of Ten Cents in stamps for postage. 





PRANG’S NOVELTIES 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The Yule Log, The Pansy, The Ivy Leaf, 
The Dust Pan, The Mapie Leaf, The Fence, 
The Castie Window, The Shell, The Open 
Window, The Mandolia, The Japanese Lan- 
tern. 








Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 


author of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ begins 
‘* a dainty fairy story ’’ in the Christmas ST 
Nrcwoias._- Other notable contributions of 
the same number are from J. T Trowbridge, 
ee yp er Alfred Brennan, John R 
and other favorites. Although it 
is “ designed for younger readers, and hits 
their needs exactly, older folks find them. 
seves lingering ee es over its pages’’ 
(to use the words of the Boston Journal). and 
it is fairly called a ** magazine for every 
body.” I: is popu ular wherever it goes. 
Secure the Christmas St. NicHoLas. Sold 
by ali dealers. Price, 25cents. The number 
contains, also, Part L of a new sea story by 


GOOD LITERATURE. 


Rit. pete act S AMERICAN LITERA- 

URE, 1607-1885. Octavo, cloth extra, gilt top, $3 
mm... ROUs MASTFRPIFCES FROM 
AMERI''AN LITERATURE. 8 volumes, l6mo, 
Icoth, $3 75 and $4 50. 


PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM THER 
MODERN ESSAYISTS. 3 volumes, [6mo, cloth, 
$3.75 and 4 50 


AMERICAN ORATIONS, E‘ited with Intro- 
duction® and Not’s “bv Prof. Avexander John- 
ston, of Princeton C college. 3 volumes, \ 

BRITISH ORATIONS, Edited with Introduc- 

Vons and Ni tes by Prestdent Chas. K. adams, of 

Cornel) University. 3 volumes, $3 75. 

THE PEARL SERIES OF FELECTIONS 

FROM THE PORTS, six volumes. comprising 

kefl-ction, Wit and Avmor, F ney, Love The 

Poet’s Garden and Fath, Hope. and « harity. 

48mo, cloth flexible, $3; full calf, in carved 

wooden case 812. 

THE-N: RE’ LSERITFS,"4 GATHFRING 

ES? THOUGHTS OF THE BEsT 

WRITERS. an volumes, 48mo, cloth extra, $3 ; 

full calf, 1n carved case, $12 

THE ROMA’SCE#KRS OF CHIVALRY. Com. 

piled by John Ashton Limitea letterpress 

Paition with fifty iltustrations in fac-simile of 

early originals. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt ton, $5. 

Tes. 4 bP hal OF THE 19TH C#&NTURY IV 

» A Soctal Sketch of the Times. By 
ns ’ yore with 116 illustrations drawn from 
contemporsry oriets. Two vorumes, 8vo, gilt 
top (limited letterpress edition), §1lu. 

curly ALBIS DAYS AND YVOUTHFUL 

x. By K 8. Breoks 8vo, fully illustrated, 
cloth extra, $2. 

Bis Tenic BOS, THEIR ENDYAVORS 

HEIK ACHIEVE «ENTS. by E. 8. Erooks 
ore rule illustrated. $2 

RORERT FU! TON AVD STEAM N*&VIGA- 
TION. Ry Thomas W. Knox, Large 12mo, pro- 

fuseily ill ‘strated, $1.75 

THE SCHIPTURER FOR YOUNG READ- 

BR®*. rranged and edited, with Introductions 

—~ Noter by Profs. Bartlett and Petes, of the 

P E. Divinity School. 8vo, 61.50. 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A Series 

of Graphic Fistorical Stucter. ach volume 

— in itself. 8vn, very fully illustrated, 
Su, 

NOW READY: R‘GOZIN'S CUALDEA, GILWAN’S 

ROM”, HARRISON’S GREFCE, HOSMER’S 

JEWS) CHURKCR’S CARTHAGF, VAMBERY’S 

HUNGARY, BOYESEN'S NORW'Y, GOULD's 

GERMANY. HALE’S SPAIN GILMAN’S SARA- 

CENS, LAR” EPO /LE’s MOORS tN SPalIN 

GILLIAT’S FOREST ©UTLAWS; or, SAINT 

HUGH AND THE KING. 8vo, 16 colored plates, 


The above pre for sale by all dealers or will be 
— by matl, paid, on receipt of price, by the pub- 
sbhers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 


te List of their own autumn rublications and 
Hotidoy catalogues, issued by their Retati Depart 
ment. of the best books fur presentation, sent on 
o pplication, 

Complete classified catalogue of their publications 
(130 pages) sent on receipt of stamp. 


The North American Review. 


The December number contains a posthumous 
military autoviography covering the entire service 
in the field of 
RESIDENT JAMES A, GARFIELD, entitled 
mY CAMPAIGN IN EAST KENTUCKY. 
This autoblogr+phica) sketch was written by Gen- 
eral Garfield as the busts for au author.zed life of 
him by EDMOND KIRKE. 
IL. 
LABOR AND'‘CONDENSED LABOR. 
A striking contribution to the nrg of the La- 
bor agitation by PinRRE LOKILLARD 
ML 
HEATHENDOW AND CHRISTENDOM 
UNOKK TEs, 





A brilliant cor troversial essay on the Andover dis- 
cussion by GAIL HaMILTON, 
IV. 
WHY AM IA CHURCHMtN? 
By Rt. Rev. T. U. DUDLEY, Bishop of Kentucky. 


° V. 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 
A posthumous essay, hitherto unpublished, by 
GEORGE SAND. 
VL 
LESSONS OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
ELECTIONS. 
A notewortby symposium. embodying the partisan 
views of the Demucratic, th» Republican, and tne 


Labor parties By 
Hon. 8. 5. COX, Rev. ae McGLYNN, and “A Repub- 
can.” 


VIL. 
JEFFERSON DAVIA Ane on™ MISSI. 
siPPi CAME 
A aah to the charge wig ~ Confederate 
President that its fatlure was caured by the action 
of General Joseph E Juohaston. One of the most 
important contributions — _ to the secret 
history of the Confederacy. 
GENEKAL JOSEPH Pad JOHNSTON. 
VIL. 
SALMON P. CHASE. 
A biographical sketch contai ing Tet. unppud- 
Mshed tuciaents of the W ar, by DONN PI 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 
By ARTBUR RICHMOND. 
x. 
RECENT REFOR™S IN BALLOTING. 
By ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 

This is @ plea for ref-rm in our modes of balloting 
and an explanation of the methods that have been 
adopted to insure secreey anu prevent fraud in the 
Australian Provinces apd the British Islands. 

xt, 
MORMON BLOUD ATONEMENT. 


By JO°EPH A, gta @ Mormon Bisbop, ip rejoin- 
der to Miss Kate Field 





*,* For e by all booksellers and newsdealers 
and on the Elevated Railroads. 





PRANQ’S 


Hand-painted and Hand-decorated 


CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 








desis ing it. 


Frank R. Stockton, 


New Books for the 
Young. 


OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY 


Edited by Wiiu1am T. Apams (Oliver ptio). 
This beaatifal volume cnsists of origina! 
stories and poems by the very best writers of 
juvenile literature, carefnily selected and 
edi ed, is embeli'sbed with 370 entirely original 
illustrations 1 vol. quarto, tlluminated buard 
covers and li ings, $1.15. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS ON THE RHINE 


By Lizziz W. Caampney. The Vassar Girls 
in this volume spend the sammer in trav: ling 
along this famous river. Full of amusiug inct- 
dents of the voyage? and his'orie stories. [lius- 
trated by ‘“‘Champ’’and others. 1 vol., small 
quarto, illuminated covers, $1.75. 


FOLLOWING THE FLAG, 


Ry Cnares CARLETON COFFIN, author of * The 
Boys of ‘61.” “Our New Wav ‘Kound the 
World.” ete A new edi ion of this famons hook 
for boys, with 18 entirely new full page illustra- 
tions, 1 K - small quarto, illuminated board 
covers, $1.2 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1886. 


The most celebrated and popular j ivenile tn 
the world. Over 200 full-page illustratiuns. 1!- 
luminated board covers, $1.25 


Over 200,000 Volumes Zigzags sold. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE SUNNY 
SOUTH, 


In which the Zigzag Club visit the Southern 
States, Florida, Havana, Nassau. and the Isth- 
mus of Pauama_ with romantie stories Fully 1l- 
Justrated 1 vol., quarto, tilumitnuated covers, 


$1.75. 
THE BOYS OF ’61. 


Or, Four Years or Fientine. A record of per- 
sonal observauon with the Army and Navy, 
from the Battle of Bull Ron to the fall of Rich- 
mond. By CHARLES CARLETON (OFFIN With 
Tnanv illustrations, 1 vot., 8vo, chromo-jitho 
graph covers, $1 75. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent. postpaid, on re- 
eeipt of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 





SECOND EDITION. 


The Crisis of Missions, 
OR, THE VOICE OUT OF THE CLOUD, 
By the REV, ARTIIUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
16mo, $1.25, 





It is as fascinating as anov:l, and yet over- 
flowing witb facts that make one wonder how 
it can be possible that such great progress 
has been made in missions, even during the 
recent years, and he not have known more of 
it. This book can but stimulate the followers 
of Christ toereater love for, and more earnest 
effurts in, missions.—[Christian Work. 


Warner Books, 7 volumesinabox $12 00 


NOES RE ee 12mo... 175 
The End of a Coll......... ae 1 75 
The Letter of Credait...... ‘eh a 1 75 
Ss popliteal Aa AS “a 175 
Stephen, M D.............. gout 1 75 
A R-d Waliflower......... saggy. 1 75 
Dalkey Paste 6555055 00000000 - 1.75 


That Quisset House, By inete 
M. Driokwater Conklin. 12mo, - 1.50 
Bible Warnings. By the Rev. 
Rehard Newton, D.D. 6 ilius- 


trations, - - 1,25 
My Pearl. A Story be Alida Ww. 
Graves. 12mo,_ - : - 1,25 


The Gillettes. By the Anthea of 
“* Win and Wear.” 6 vols. 16no. 4,50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS,, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price 


SEND FOR OUR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


CHOICE ENGRAVINGS 


Beautiful Helioty pe Engravings. cateful! 

chosen.and finely tinished, and admirabiy prorat 

to the decoration of rooms when neatly framed : 
sito for portfolios and art studies © They in- 
clude many of thé Snbersearks of the great 
modern artlets, such .a8. Millet. Gabriel Max, 
Burne Jones, Paul Thumann, Miia, Berets. 
Lavd-eer Kosa Bonheur, George M Fred- 
erick Walker, and others 

ova hd are poineed, ie pecmanont ak. on heavy 
pla “ inches in size, with engraved 
title and rT India tint, and are sold at - 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Sent. postpaid, to any address, securely 
wrapped, upun receipt of pri-e 

anus ‘us rated cataiogue mailed upon receipt 

gt. 





HEL LIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY. 





ARBRE THE LATEST. 


211 Tremont Stréct, Boston, Maze, 
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CURIOUS GROWTH OF TREES, 


It is a pecullarity of trees to try to grow 
around and envelop with their bark any 
object against which they may grow. A 
nall or coin, if driven a little way into a 
tree, is in a year or two completely 
covered up ; and sawyers often find such 
objects in logs while cutting them into 
plaaks. A few years ago, while cutting 
down an old apple tree which stood on the 
boundary of a city house lot, we found a 
fence post directly in the center of the 
trunk, in perfect preservation. The tree, 
when a young sapling, had evidently 
been set out close to the post, and had 
grown around it until it was too late to 
remove it without destroying the tree ; 80, 
when the old fence was removed, the 
tree was left in undisturbed possession 
of its sirangely acyulred property, till 
forced to give it up to the ax of the wood" 
cutter, 

A similar occurrence is illustrated in 
which an oak and a jiniper tree have 
grown together in two different places 
The trees are situated in Russia, and the 
manner of their growth {s very peculiar. 
The first junction isa few feet above the 
ground, and a little higher up the two 
trees unite again ; and so closely are they 
blended, that certain of the branches of 
the juniper have passed entirely through 
the trunk of the oak, firmly riveting the 
trees together. As the species of oak and 
juniper are so distinct from each other, it 
is {mpoestble that the j ining of the trees 
coula be due to any process of natural 
grafting ; but it{s probable that the two 
trees, growing so near together, have tried 
to mutually ‘‘ take in” each other, just as 
the apple tree above referred to enveloped 
the fence post. Similar growths are not 
uncommon, and doubtless some of our 
readers may have observed equally curious 


freaks of nature in the woods of this | 46 


country.—{ Popular Science Monthly. 








Hinpu Wipows AND CniILp MAR. 
RIAGES IN INDIA —As an incidental fruit 
of missions in Iadia, public opinion there 
is inclining decidedly against early mar- 
riages. The ‘‘ Indian Witness” expresses 
the bellef that there would be quiet assent 
if the Government should decree that 
marriages of native girls under fifteen 
years of age would not be recogn!zed by 
the courts. According to a writer in the 
‘* Nineteenth Century,” it has been almost 
a cruelly to forbid the practice of sutice 
or the suicide of Hindu widows, while 
taking no steps to defend such unfortu 
nate persons from the miserles to which 
they are condemned by native social Jaws. 
The theory is, as enunciated by the an- 
clent Hindu lawmaker, Manu, that ‘‘a 


virtuous wife ascends to heaven ff, after |; 


the decease of her lord, she devotes her- 
self to pious austerity ; but a widow who 
slights her Geceased husband by marrying 
again brings disgrace on herself here 
below, and shall be excluded from the 
seat of her lord.” Hence he directs that 
she shall ‘‘emactate her body by liv- 
ing voluntarily on pure flowers, roote, 
and fruits, but let her not, when her lord 
is deceased, even pronounce the name of 
another man. Let her contigue-till death 
forgiving all injuries, performing harsh 
duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, 
and cheerfully practicing the incompara 
ble rules of virtue which have been fol 
lowed by such women &#s were devoted to 
only one husband.” 

These laws, though laid down nearly 
2,500 years ago, are still mercilessly en- 
forced, and the life of a Hindu widow is, 
in consequence, almost unbearable; in 
fact, many cases are known where death 
from exhaustion and starvation follows 
the attempt to observe the prescribed 
routine of life. For two days of each 
month, for instance, she must neither eat 
nor drink anythiog, no matter how feeble 
may be her health. Otherwise. she loses 
“caste,” and forfeits the respect and care 
of her family. Bad as all this is, it is yet 
far better to stop the sutte, despite the 
caste difficulties that follow. Any other 
conclusion confers @ premaium on suicide, 
This awful crime neev8 no encourage- 
ment at the hands of the law. As to we 
Caste difficultics, they must be left to time 
and to Christianity to mitigate. And tn 
this work the British Guvernment, it 
would seem, might prepare the way. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Littell's Living Age. 


i by 1887 THE LIVING 
AGE enters upon its forty 
fourth year, having met with 
eontinuous commendation and 
success. 

A. WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE, it elves fifty two num 
bere of sixty four pag+s each 
or more than 


Three ad a Quarter 
Thousaud 
douhle-column octavo pages oO 


ew & reading matter yearly. It pre 
oN sents in an inexpensive form 

consi erirg its great amount of 

matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 


and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
The best Fssays, Resiews, Crit! ‘isms, Serial and 

Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 

covery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information- 
from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and 
from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects in 
every department of Literature, S-tence Poltties, 
and Art, find expression in | he Periodical Literature 
of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a 
year. furnirhes from the great and generally inac- 
cessible mss of this literature, the only compilation 
that. while witnin the reach of all. is setisfactory in 
the COMPLETENESS with which it embr+ces what- 
oor is of immediate Interest, or of solid. permanent 
value. 


It ie therefore indespeusable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or ture'lectual 
progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or 
his family general intelligence and iiterary taste. 


Opinions. 


“To our mind THE ! Iv'nG AGE has no equal, and 
we cannot see wnere it could be improved.”—Chris. 
tian at Work, New York. 

“To have it is to hold the keys of the entire world 
of thought, of scientific investigation peychulog- 
ieal research, critical note, of poetry and romance. 
It has never been so bright, #0 comprehensive, 80 
diversified in interest, as it is tw day.”—Buston 
Traveler. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time ... There is nothing noteworthy in science, 
art, literature, biography, phllosepny, or religion, 
that cannot be found in it... . It is a library in 
itse!f.”’"- The Churchman, New York 

* Nearly the whole world of authors ®nd writers 
appeer in it in their best moods... . The reader is 
kevt well abreast of the current thought of th 
e.”’— Boston Journal. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and it 
weekly appe*rance gives it certain advantages ove 
its montuly rivals ’—Albany Argus 

“it may be truthfully and cordially said that 1 
never offers a dry or valueless page.”"—New York 

















ne. 

* It is one of the publications that intelligent pe>- 
ple regard as pra tically ind spensable. From tts 
pages ove learna what the world Is thinking about. 

. [tis aneduc tion mm itself, as well a8 an enter 
tainment "—Hartford Courant, 

* Through its pages a'one it is possible to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the peru- 
— list of monthlies.”—Fhiladelphia In 
quirer. 

“ the subseription price is slight in comparison 
with the mass of the be t current literature whicb 
it brings with it initte weekly visits ... in fact, a 
reader « eeds no more than this one publication to 
keep him well abresst of English periodical litera- 
ture.”—Sunday-School Times, Philadelptia, 

“ Foremost of the evlectic periodicals.”—N, Y. 


oru. 

“It furnishes a complete c»mpilation of an ir. 
dispevsable literature ”—Chicago Evening Journal 

lt enab es its readers to keep fully abreastot the 
best thought and literature of civilizatl. n.”—Chris 
tian Advocate, Pittsburgh 

“(tis absolutely without a rival .. Coming once 
a week, it gives, be pad et fresh the productions of 
the foremost writeraof the day . Essay and re 
view biography, travel, science, fletion po-try, the 
best of ea ‘b and all is here placed within reach.”— 
M —— Gazette ly tt " »—Pactae 

“I¢ saves not 0) time, but money.”’—Pac 
Churchman, San Pranciaco. 

“It keeva well up ita reputation for being the best 
periocical in the world.”— Morning Star, Wiiming 
ion, N C. 

Published WEEKLY at $8 (0) a year, Sree of postage, 
TO NEW SUBsCRIBEKS for the year 
ee remitting before January lat, the numbers 
886 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


© Possessed of THE L'vino AGE and one orotherof 
our vivacious American monthiies, a subscriber 
wil! find himself in commana of the whole situation.” 
Phil. Eve, Buvetin, 

For $10.50, * Livine AGE and any one of the 
Am: rican Month'ies (or Harper's Weekly or 


agar) wil nt for a year. portpaid ; or, for 
ee tue Livinvaon ani the. St. Nicholas. 
Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





Now Ready: A New Edition of 


NATURES SERIAL STORY 


by E. P. ROE, in 12mo form, eloth, $1.50, 
uniform with Mr. Roe’s other stories. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 


Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe. 
By Miss M. A. LaTHBURY, art st-aatoor of 
the ** Seven Littie Maids,” ** Ring a-Round- 
a-Rosy.’’ Printed in gold and colors. 4to. 
$2.50. Cloth, profusely decorated with 
gold and silver. $3.50. 


Tn the quantity and quality of its contents it is 
vooks 










dren ‘ S fauty Dooet ong will ta. 
, 4 r- 
nish en the entire year. ‘his year 


t 
are printed 
tints which and not a littl to chelr 
‘veness.—(Publishers’ Weekly. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 147 B'way, X.Y. 


to any address, a copy of our Annual oll- 
Sent Catelogue of Books, st great reduc 





day log 
tions from retail prices. The largest, most 
slagant, and the cheapest coliectivua of 
offered by any ksellers in Amer- 
ica. Save money by sending a po-tal card 
at once for acopy, that P hotee m have 
time to place your order befur+ Christmas, 
ESTES &LAU RIAT,301-305 Washington at., 
, Opposite the “old Benth,” Boston, Mass. 





SEND FOR 


Christmas Suggestions. 


A pamphlet of 50 pages noting ap- 
propriate gifts for Christmas from 
$1.00 to $300.00. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d st.. New York. 


‘CHOICE BOOKS. 


The attention of lovers ot tine books is 
invited to the very extensive stock now dis- 
pleyed on our shelves. The best editions of 
standard authors in original and artistic 
bindings. Many iocteresting and valuable 
old and rare sets, colleciions, and single vol- 
umes, newly and elegantly bound, 





‘“* Christmas Suggestions,” a pamphiet of 
50 pages, sent free on application. 


“Books make the best presents.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St. 





Christmas Cards and Souvenirs. 


The most extensive and the best 
arranged stock may be found at 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


Just received, an invoice of 


PALESTINE FLOWER CARDS 


Made from flowers, ferns, grasses, 
and shells gathered in the Holy 
Land, and artistically arranged and 
mounted An appropriate and 
dainty Christmas Souvenir. 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


Anson O. F. Randolph & Co 


All the New 


No. 38 
HOLIDAY BOOKS, 
West 
23d Street llustrated, Standard, and 
Juvenile, 
(South Side.) 
CHRISTMAS 


New York. 





BOOKLETS & CARDS. 


38 West Twenty-third St. New York. 





* A capital bok to put into the hands of boys who 
are interested in geology or ornithology.” 


The Riverside Moseum. 


By the author of * Birchwood” and “Fiteh 
Club”? 12mo, $1 25. 


“Sensible and entertaining at the same time, and 
will be a favorite.”—[Congrezationall- t. 

“ Thoroughly healthy in tone, and does not depend 
i 4 sensational incidents to sustain its interest.” — 

ation. 


* The story is one of the best possible for boys.”— 
[Traveler. 


THOMAS Y. OROWELL & COMPANY, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





“ The boys and girls can mark this book for Santa. 
Just tell him it is good.””"—{IntER OcKkan. 


The Christmas Country, 


AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 


Transleted from the Danish and German by Mary 
J.SaFFoRD. With new and original iliustrations 
12mo, $1 50. 


“A charming holiday gift.""—[{Pittsburg Chronicle. 


“One of the most beautiful books of the season.” 
—{Transcript, 


~“ Will be sure to appeal to any young reader who 
is fond of romance.” —|San Francisco Chronicle. 


THOMAS Y. OROWELL & OOMPANY, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
THE RICHEST HOLIDAY MAGAZINE: IS 
The Christmas 


WIDE AWAKE, 


ENLARGED to 100 pages. 
to Sow sear, REDUCED, 
29 CENTS 
8 all this superb Holiday Number costs you by 


matl. You can’t afford to miss it. Send an early 
order to 








D. LOTHBOP & CO,, 82 Frnnklin St., Boston. 


THe 


Principles of Hygiene, 


Including the Essentials of Anatomy and Phys 
iology. ByiEZRA M HUNT, A.M.,MD. 
§c.D., Tenth President of the Americim 
Public Health Association; Secretary of the 
State Board of Health, N J; Instructor in 


Hygiene in the State Normal School of N. J 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. 400 pagea 
This is an anthoritative work on an original 
plan which makes the knowledve of Hygiene and 
the practice of its principles the fivst alm, using 
the study of Anatomy and Physiology as a 
means to :his end and not the end itrelf, 
The effects of alcoholic stimula: ts and nar 
cotics are treated in proper connections, and the 
author has not fatled to state the entire trath on 


these subjects, and has been particular to give no 
doubtful views 


Price by Mail, &1. 


Our Descriptive List sent free to any 
Address on Request. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
758 & 755 Broadway, New Vork: 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


600.000 COPIES 


Cf the Grapatc alone. 
Great Simultaneons Publication in 
AMERICA, ENGLAND, AND FRANCE! 


NOW READY. 


THE 
Grand Christmas Double Numbers 
HE 


Illustrated London News, 
London Graphic, 
Yule Tide, Holly Leaves. 


Subjects of timely interest charmingly preser ted 
in Picture and Pri.t by Artists and Authors of eml 
nent fame. Indispensable tu the Chiidcen's « brist 
mas 





All have Beaantiful Colored Eneravings. 
PRICE, 50 CEWTS EACH. 


LB FIGARO tLLUSsTRE 
With French Text Only. &1 25 PER COPY 
embodying work of celebrated Parisian artists, and 


of superior+¢xcellence. The Pictures are all in 
colors. For sale by all newarealers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO, NEW YORK. 
Subscriptiona received for all Fureign P+ rlodicals. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York 


A Superb Volume, 
A Magnificently Illustrated @'ft-Rook, 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRFLAND. 
A Picturesque Survey of the United Kingdom 
and ita Institutiors. By P. Villars Translated 
from the Fren h by Henry Frith. Imperial 4to. 
gilt edges, with six hundred {llustrations draw n 
*xpressly for this work by the best «rtists, from 
ohotographs or sketches taken onthe spot. 6x 
pages, cloth. $10, 

Part!. London and Ita Envi-ons. 
Partlf. the Proviners, 
{Section t. Scotland. 
Part lil. ‘Section ts. lreland. 
One of the leading b ks of the present season. 


Artist, and printer, and binder. in an endeavor to 
outdo each other have proauced a most noteworthy 
volumes. The text rendera the publication one of 


p rmanent value; ard unlike much book * dee 
oration,” the {illustrations —-drawn spe jally for this 
work—vividly illustrate the subject matter 
For 8 ile by: U bookselers. ur maid jwntage pre- 
paid. on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
vs ta : 
George Routledye & Sons, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


PRANQ’S 
XMAS GARDS jAND NOVELTIES, 


BY 


PROMINENT AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


1 Tt 
HIS WIFE. 
By EDWARD P,. ROE 
i2mo, Cloth, 81.50. 

One of those popular writers whose stories ere in 
tended to polot a moral from the title-pave; and ft 
teaches # lesson that ite readers can hardly fail to 
appreciate. Mr. Koe’s liter«ry art is becoming more 
refined, an’ his style at once stronger and more 
flexible.—{ The Independent. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 


T. NICHOLAS SONGS 


A collection of original music by the 
best American composers; un‘quely 
lilustrated; the handsomest music-book ever 
produced. New edition, price reduced. All 
booksellers and music dealers have it. It is 
@ pleasure to look it over. 
THE CENTURY Co., New York 





How? A Book for Boys and Girls 


lvol. 8vo. $2.00. 
§™ This is just the book for bors and giria it 
teach’s them how to make all useful toings Ine 


scientific way. Every boy and girl should have it. 





WORTHINGTON Cv., 747 Bway, XK. ¥. 
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——SELECT NOTES.— - fe of LESSON HELPS ano 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE INTERNATIONAL SunpDAyY-ScHOOL LESSONS \ : PERIODICALS 


Explanatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, Suggestive. With Illustrations. Charts, Library 
References, Suggestions to Teachers, and Two wens y asreene Maps. 


Price, $1.25; Interleaved Edition. $2.00 . . 1887 
By Mens ee oN. on gp PELOUBET. Monday Club Sermons (12 Series). $1.25. Sermons on the International S. 8S. Lessons, 1887, 


PELOUBET’S RECORD BOOKS. 


: TEACHERS’ CLASS-BOOK | AND, COLLECTION ENVELOPE. Together, $1 | Pilgrim Quarterlies :—Senior, 20 cents. 


2. COMPLETE SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECORD BOOK. E. use of Superintendents | Intermediate, witn music, 20 cents; without music, 16 cents. Junior, 16 centts, 


Secretaries, or Treasurers. Price (30 classes). $1; (69 classes), $1.50 The Lit!l ‘ ox 
3. SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY REGISTER ©’ Ati ‘Pilgrim (fer Peter? eaqees), 5 conte. 

















| The Pilgrim Teacher (monthly). 60 cents; club rate, 50 cents, 
Expositions of the lesson. Timely articles, Library Corner, news for “Congregational Sunday-schools. 


omges for 50 classes, $1. 





ailed on receipt of price Lesson Papers, two grades. Pilgrim Hand Books, two grades. 
GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. THE WELLSPRING (weekly, somt-weekiy, and monthly editions). Prices, 00c., 30¢., 
(To Superintendents — ee ee have never used this Series, and 15c. ; club rates. 56c., 24c., 12c. 
will you give it a trial ?_ag 7 ‘ay 7 7 , : : clubs. ‘ 

1. The Sunday-School Quarterly. By Rev. F. N. Pelgubet, DD. Price, » cents a year. THE MAYFLOWER (weekly), for youngest readers, 30c. ; clubs, 20c. 
3 The Children's duertericn iy Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. -_ toa 
s Teachers’ Kaitions of and 2, tev A. Nohwufer.” Bach, “4 cents “ CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
6. “ cen “ 
z py hon OT) ooph ea. 98.00 a year; © single copies, monthly, “ 8 cents Me GEO. P. SMITH, Agent, Congregational House, Boston. 





E. J. ALDEN, Chic rent, 175 ., Chicago, 
W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD S8T., BOSTON. J. ALDEN, Chicago Agent, 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


KLACKNER’S | KLACKNER’S |THE TRIBUNE BOOK OF OPEN-AIR SPORTS. 
PORTFOLIOS. NEW ETCHINGS. A SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 











WITH . gy | THE COMMUNICANTS, by JuLEs BRETON. 
N N = . j Teen ake ry Painting by Jaume This splendid premium book has been prepared by Taz New York Trisvune for the youth of the 
STANDS ID BROWNSCOMBE (a companion to “ Watching and | country, and will be one of the best holiday giftsin the market for the growing lads and maids of the 
z Wat ”). family. All the healthful and commendable Open-Air Sports. The book with WEEKLY, one year, $2.5) 
ON : pe’ ports. , year, 
EBONY, bate A THE FLOWING TIDE COMES IN, and Many | with Semi-WEEKLY, $3.50; with DatLy, one year, $10.50." 
A8H, All Engravings and —— ~~ published by me are This isan octavo book of 500 pages, with 150 illustrations. It has been prepared by the New York 
protec y copy TRIBUNE with the aid of acknowledged experts, and is practical, interesting, and complete. Chapters are 
— “ Proo 5 . . ‘ 
C HERRY, Send for p price- ist, and for pamphlet on fsand provided on Archery ; Beseball, with the record of wonderful playing and of the League and Association 
a matches, and with instructions how to curvea ball; Court Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Football, Cricket, La 
AND C. KLACKNER, 17 East 17th Street, crosse, Racket, Horsemanship, Cross Country Hunting, Yachting,with a discussion of Sloop and Cutter, an! 





NEW YORK. instructions How to Design, Build, and Sall a Boat ; Rowing, Canoeing; Fishing, with a full description of 
American game fish and how to take them; Trapping. Swimming, Hunting with Shot-gun and Rifle, with 
& full description of American wild game; Camping Out, Winter Sports,;Bicycling, Amateur Photography, 
and a few minor sports. Among the writers who have contributed are William Blakie, author of “‘ How 


to Get Strong ;”” Maurice Thompson, the Archery expert; Captain Jacob A. Augur, Cavalry Instructor at 

J West Point; David Kirby and Thomas Clspham, Yacht Builders; Gen. George W. Wingate, the rifieman ; 

i Professor George Goldie, Director of Athletics of the New York Athletic Club; and a large number of pri 

vate gentlemen in the South and throughoat the country, who have contributed facts concerning the wild 

Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Goods, for both costumes and wraps, of game and hunting sports of their several localities. No book of this character has ever been put into print 

extra quality, the Real India Cloth uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the grace- in America. It is sufficiently elemental as to be a “ Boys’ Own Book” and answer all the purposes of 

ful folds of Indian draperies; and the new Silk-Warp Diagonals and Serges onr manly youth, and will also meet the demands of adults. Retall price, $2.50. Terms, postage paid: 

the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and equally aamaiae with Weekly, one year, $250; with Semi-Weekly, one year, $3.50; with Daily, one year, $1.50. This book 
in and out of mourning. None genuine unless rolled on a yillow ‘“ Varnished will be used exclusively as a premium with Ta® TrizUNk. It cannot be obtained in any other way. 

Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. Other premiums offered by THE TRIBUNE are : The Waltham Watch ; The Waterbury Watch ; Webster's 

They are for sale by all the “ ‘ncipal dealers in the large cities, and in New York Unabridged ; Worcester’s Unabridged ; Wood’s handsome Medicine, Hygiene, and Surgery ; Blunt's Rifle 

City by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s —— Store, B. Altman & Co., Practice. Send for circular and sample copy of Tribune. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O'Neill & Co., and others. 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


MAHOGANY. 
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The Youth’s Companion 


HAS SECURED FOR 1887 


Articles by Many Famous Authors 


INCLUDING 


Prof. 1, H. Huxley and The Duke of Argyll, 


The features for 1887 Include 











Tales of Adventure, 200 Short Stories, Home Arts, 
Letters of Travel, 1000 Anecdotes, Practical Advice, 
Health and Hygiene, Cames and Puzzles, Education and Sclence — 
Biographical Sketches, Outdoor Sports, Music and Art, 
| Religious Articles, Humorous Sketches, Natural History, 
Farm and Carden, Articles on Etiquette, Wit and Pathos. 
Hew Subscriptions sent at once, with $1.75, will include the Companion free from the time the subscription Is received to Jan. 1, 1887, and a full year from that date. 
Sample Copies and Full Announcement Free. 





Please mention this paper. Address PERRY MASON & co., Publishers, 4] Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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EODLIDA YT Ginrwre. 
THE A. T. CROSS STYLOGRAPHIC PEN, “Perfected.” 


A perfect ' en and Ink-bottle combined’; can be carried in the pocket, and used as easily as a lead pencil, and the writing does not blur orerase. Never leaks‘or blots, and wi!! last for years. 


The octagon pattern, as shown in cut abo ve, is a great improvement in stylo-holderg, as tne pen is not liable to ro!] when placed on the desk. Made in twenty-five styles. Price, $2 and upward. 
THE CROSS FOUNTAIN AND GOLD: PEN, or Stylographic Shading Pen, 
——_-o 


rey (oak ee 


Is a fountain bolder fitted with a 16k. gold —_s manufacture, and with proper’ 





r;care will last for years. It holds sufficient ink to write 20 +" = oo. = ee carried in the pocket. 
The individuality of handwriting is | pave = ng this pen. as the letters can be shaded.> Made in ten different styles, Ta the eRSsi pattern of and upward. Either 
pen sent to any address on receipt of price. Our fully illustrated descriptive catalogue mailed free. THE CROSS PEN con? 7 milk ‘Street, Boston, Mass. 





Dec. 9, 1886. 
~s BYNANCIAL. 


The money market has resumed the 
activity of two weeks ago during the past 
week, and money has loaned as high as 
fifteen to twenty per cent., though the 
ruling rate has been six to seven per cent. 
The high rates named were obtained only 
on rare occasions and during a few mo- 
ments of the day. A partial reason for 
this stringency is found in the discrimina- 
tion banks and trust companies are mak- 
ing in the collateral securities recelved on 
loans. There is now a good deal of 
activity In cheap stocks and bonds, and, 
the money institutions are very naturally 
showing reluctance to advance funds on 
these cheaper classes of securities. Then 
there was a special, though an unsuccess- 
ful, effort made to break the market for 
shares by the promoters of a bear move- 
ment in stocks. The result of this attempt 
has proved disastrous to the originators of 
it. Money has again returned to its nor- 
mal condition, and rules about six per 
cent., with timme loans of four and six 
months rated at six per cent., while the 
stock market and bonds as well are again 
active and strong. The special features 
of the week are the Vanderbilt stocks, 
which were also in demand last week, and 
Erle, whose report for the Isst quarter is 
favorable, showing a deficit of only $2,454 
for the quarter, after paying all fixed 
charges, while it is well known that large 
sums from the earnings have been ex- 
pended in permanent improvements and 
put into expense account. This exhibit in 
dicates a new lease of life to the Erle Rail- 
way Company, and creates a large specu- 
lative demand from abroad for the bonds. 
Union Pacific has also published its report 
for nine months of its fiscal year, exhibit- 
ing a result that is extremely favorable 
to the expectations of its friends that 
it will soon resume regular dividends on 
its stock. This expectation is based on 
the beliof that Congress will pass the sub- 
stitute for the Thurman Dill respecting 
the Pacific Railways which are under 
bonded indebtedness to the Government, 
and thus relieve them from the necessity 
of an early provision for their obligations 
to theGovernment, The new bill extends 
the date of maturity of this debt, and pro- 
vides for annual payments which at the 
termination of the date of extension will 
suffice, in the aggregate, if faithfully 
made, to extinguish the obligation. The 
President will recommend the adoption of 
this bill in his message, if it is carried 
through Congress. The net earnings of the 
Union Pacific Railway for the nine months 
just reported, which, after paying all fixed 
charges, taxes, and Government requlre- 
ments, are $2 183 000—together with the 
estimated earnings for the remaining quar- 
ter, based on the actual earnings of the 
corresponding quarter of 1885—which will 
make about six per cent. on the stock— 
will place the Union Paclfic again ona 
dividend footing, and probably give to it 
its old standing among investment stocks. 
Itis probable that no dividends will be paid 
until this disposition of the new bill has 
been accomplished. The stock is feel. 
ing the effects of a legitimate demand 
based on these expectations, and is doubt- 
ess very cheap if the programme before 
Congress is successful. The earnings of 
railways have felt the effects of heavy 
storms, as we reported last week, and the 
St. Paul especially has lost quite largely 
the past week, as it did the week before ; 
for the month of November the total loss 
compared with November, 1885, is 
$169,419 ; it must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the corresponding month of last 
year was a phenomenally large one in the 
business of the road. The Northern 
Pacific gained in November over last year 
$55,595. 

On the first of December quite large 
payments come due from railway corpo- 
rations. It is estimated that the total 
interest payments of this description 
amount to about $12,000,000, 
the dividends actually paid are about 
$6,000,000, making a distribution of 





while | $ 





about $18,000,000 of funds now going 
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on to favestors from the December pay- 
ments. On the ist of January the volume 
of such obligations is much larger, 
amounting probably to fifty or sixty mill- 
fons of dollars or more, including Govern- 
ment interest. These sums largely go 
into new investments, and always have 
an appreciative effect on investment se- 
curttios in good times. We look for such 
an effect after the opening of the year 1887. 

The Government Treasury reports, at 
the close of the month, that {t has gold} P 
coin and bullion in hand, $254,450 853 ; 
sllver dollars and bullion, $189,003 321 ; 
legal tenders, $36,573,188. There is a 
heavier withdrawal from the Treasury 
going on of bonds held to secure circula 
tion than heretofore, indicating a contrac- 
tion in national bank currency which, if 
it continues, may prove embarrassing to 
all enterprise. The remedy is in liberal- 
izing certain features of the banking laws. 
This legislation will be tried, probably 
this session, but a favorable result {is 
doubtful. 

The official report of the foreign com- 
merce at the port of New York, issued 
from the Chamber of Commerce for the 
fiscal yeur ending June 30'h, shows : total 


imports. $434 548.789 ; total domestic ex- 
ports, $346 412,339. The following ex- 
hibits the value of foreign commerce of 
the whole United States during the same 
period : total imports, $674 029,792 ; total 
domestic exports, $717,888 646 ; excess {n 
favor of the United States of about $44, 
000,000. Considering that in cotton and 
wheat production the year of 1885 was a 
short year, this showing {is quite satis- 
factory. 

The bank statement below reflects the 
state of the banks after provision had 
been made for December payments and 
before such payments had been made or 
the bonds returned to the banks : 


Loans, increase...........6..65 $6,302,000 
Specie, decrease......... peace 1,725,800 
Legal tenders, increase. 342,400 
Deposits, increase......... ... s, 273,600 
Reserve, decrease ............ 701,800 


Showing a surplus reserve a about 
$6,000,000. Money five to six per cent. 
at close. WALL STREET. 


ANET 6° 
INCOME | 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST OO., 


STORM LAKE, 10WA. 


The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, in its finan 
cial article, says: “ The 6 per cent. debenture bonds 
of the Fidelity Loan and irust Company of Storm 
Lake, lowa, are secured by Deposit with the me 








politan Trust Company of New York of mo 

on improved poonerey in the West principally in 
Iowa. The Fidelity Company is indorsed tome 
of the best known kers in this city.” 


BONDS $1,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR, AND 
INTEREST BY 


WM. G,. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau Street. 


JOHN PATON & C0,, 


52 William Street, 
New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 


isth Jopictat, Dist. Count No. 8,208, 
Parish of St. Mary 


GrorGE E. WALKER vs. MARY Hupson, Tutrée. 


virtue of an order of sale issued out of the 19th 
7 icial District Court of Louisiana, Parish of >t. 
— in the above entitled and numbered suit to 
me ireoted, I I will offer for sale at the Court House 
n the Town of Franklin, on Saturday the fifteenth 
dba) Gay of January, eighteen bundved and eighty- 
seven (1887), between the hoursof eleven (11) a M., 
and four (4) P.M., to the last and highest bidder, on 
the terms and conditions re r mentioned. 
the Roepe | described property, to wit: 
That certain tract or parcel of land or sugar hs 
tation, lying and being situated in the Parish of St. 
Mary, State of Lo 


—~ 


Diantation, and bounded above b: —_ of the chil- 
oe of Thomas J. Shaffer and his wife Mrs. Anna 
Pelton ; below on the East side a the Bayou 
Teche by lands of Edmund Rose, d below on 
West side by said Bayou, in part by "the Pubite Road 
leading from Franklin around the Irish Bend, and in 
part by land of Mary Hudson; in the rear on the 
Kast side of said Bayou by the om Swamp. 
containing about six thousand five hundred and 
forty-two superficial arpents (6,542). The above 
ane is composed of the following tracts, to 


lst. The South-East quarter of Section Fourteen 
(14). Township Fourteen (14), 8, R. Ten (10), East, in 
the Opelousas Land District of Loultsiana, contain- 
uy ng — and sixty (160) acres, as per patent 
NO, 

2d. The North-West and South-West fractional 
quarter of Section Thirteen (13), Township Fourteen 
(14), 8. R. Ten'(10), East in theDistrict of lands subject 
to sale at Opelousas, ‘La. containing one hundred 
and seventy-one 86-100th (171-86 100) acres, as per 
patent No. 4,47. 

38d. North-East quarter of Section Fourteen (14), 
Township Fourteen (14), 8. R. Ten (10), East in the 
same District, containing one hundred and sixty 
ae acres, as per patent No. 4,406. 

. Tne North. West quarter of Section Fourteen 
aay ‘Township Fourteen (14), 8. R. Ten (10), East, in 
same District, containing one hund and sixty 
(160) acres as per patent No 4,406, said several 

atents being confirmed and issued to Pelletier 
elahoussaye and se yon 
5th. The South West quarter of Section Fourteen 
(14) Township Fourteen (14), 8. R. Ten (10), East: 
the North East quarter of ‘North-West fractional 
—— , the North half and South-East quarter of 
uth-East quarter of Section Twenty-three (23), 
Township Fourteen (14)8. R. Ten (10), it, in the 
same District as the above tract, containing three 
hundred and fifteen and 5-100 (315 5-100) acres, 
which last deacribed tracts in No. contain to- 
gether nine hundred and sixty-six 91-100 (966 91-100) 
acres, equal to eleven hundred and forty-two 
(1,142) arpents, less a fraction of an arpent. 

That certain tract of land, being a portion 
heretofore embraced in the“ Palo Alto plantation 
lands,” bounded in front by the Bayou Teche, in 
rear by the Pub'ic Road, leading from'the Town of 
Franklin around the Irish Bend, bounded below by 
lands now or formeriy of the heirs of Henry R 
Nerson, deceased, and above or East by the main 
Ditch cut across the Public Road, to Bayou Teche, 
said piece of land to conform tos Fm of survey 
made by William W. cae. Parish Surveyor. 

ith, A certain strip « land fying in the Parish “ 
St. Mary, on the East side of ou Teche, bein 
portion of fractional Section Fifteen (15), Towns 
(14), 8S. R. Ten (10), East, in the South-Western lan 
District of Louisiana, aud embraced by centinuin 
the dividing line No. 7530 East, between land o 
Mrs. Thos. J. Sheffer and children. and that of the 
Estate of Charles H. Walker, deceased, to the 
Western Boundary of Section Fourteen (14), con- 
— thirty 65-100 acres, superficial measure. 
hat certain tract of land, known as “— Alto 
plantation, about three miles above the Town of 
nkiin, containing about three thousand super- 
sides of Bayou Teche. 
9th. That certain tract of land lying in the Parish 
of St. Mary, at the p!ace commonly known as Iris 
Bend on both sides of the Bayou eche, mage 
on each sides of said Bayou Teche, twe nt —_ 
front by forty in depth, ya | asu lal a 
of sixteen hundre onpeam. together with an | the 
improvements and buildings thereon, ty =~ ways, 
privileges, ‘and appurtenances thereto longing + 
all machinery, fixtures, and appliances attached 
sae plantation and used for the purpose of oon 
ing and manufacturing‘crops, or for drainage and for 
er agricultural purposes, 
Also seventeen (17) cane wagons, thirteen (13) 
“ane carts, one hundred and one (101) mules, and a 
fot of ploughs, harrows, stubble diggers, cultivators, 
flukes, shavers, hoes, spades, shovels, cane knives, 
and alotof plantation implements and tools; also 
the seed cane, corn, hay, and weeny og on the ‘plan- 
tation, and whatever of cane may be planted. 


TERMS AND CONDITION. 
Three-fourths of the purchase price cash on 
day of sale, and one-fourth of the purchase price 
pa. yable as follows : 
ne thousand dollars payable in one year from 
ore sale, and the balance of said purchase pay- 
ble in four equal annual installments, commencing 
froma the maturity ofthe first payment of one thou- 
sand dollars ; the purchaser or purchasers to furnish 
for the said credit portion bis or their five promissory 
notes drawn to the one of the purchaser or pur 
chasers and indorsed in blank, conditioned to bear 
eight per cent. per annum eens from day of sale 


until 

The t note of one thousand dollars to fall due 
in one year from day of sale, and the other four 
aotes in two, three, four, and C your fom day of 
sale; said notes to be secured mortgage 
and vendor’s privilege on the undivided: (be. fourth 
of said plantation and property sold. 

The pubiic sale is to be followed by a Notarial act 
with which the notes for the cxoais portion are to be 
identified oe the on anaes paraph, and in which act 
a special m ee 8 privilege are to be 
given and eaens as afo id, and to contain the 





Six Per Cent. DEBENTURES 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO. 


PAYABLE AT THE 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B. A. 
SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES UPON 
REAL ESTATE DEPOSITED WITH 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
OF NEW-YORK, TRUSTEE. 
Also or 
foes —-e {—% $8,000,000 in- 
vested without loss 
Call at the company’s office or write for particulars. 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The American Investment Compeny, of Em. 
meteburg, lowa, with a Paid-up capital o' 
DOO, surplus &75,000, offers first Mortgage 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both Principal and 
interest fully guaranteed. Also, 6 percent. 10-year 
benture mds secured by 105 per cent. of first 
e Loans held in was by the Mercantile 
Trust Company 5 per cent. ficates o: 
deposit for perio te under one year. Write for full 
oa ss . oe to the company at 150 
assau St., N.Y. 
AL. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 











AsoviDQPeR cen] |; 


Per annum, _ firet mortgages on productive 
Real Estate, Loans approved by Tacoma Na 
onal Bank. BEST pa REFERENCES Es8T anD 
EST. or” ited. Address 
ALLEN G iN, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
First li Ipswich 
Qo, nai Send for tora list of gentlemen residing 
near you for 


whom it has made investment. 











of non-alieneation, waiver of appraisement, 
and waiver of notice to pay and notice of seizure, 
and the usual clauses | Amore fees. 


RER 
Sheriff of the Parish of St. _™ Louisiana. 
SHERIFF’s OFFICE, PARISH OF As Mary, La, 
November 27, 1886. * 





ARTISTIC PRESENTS OF PERMA- 
NENT VALUE. 


High-class proof Etchings, costing, 
with suitable frame, from $10 up- 
ward. Specialty of rarities unpro- 
curable elsewhere. Visitors invited 
to call and examine. A new illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue, by 
— price 10 cents ; ready December 
10t 

Frederick Keppel & Co., London, 
and 23 East 16th Street (Union |‘: 
Square), New York. 

ing to each church in the 


(uRISTMA United States can easily 


t one selling our ne 

SILVER MOULD WY WHITE TE WIRE CLOTH ZS 

#, and sell readily. 

For fai oulars et one os cen! -~ stamp and 
‘ou 

GIRARD WIRE MILLS, PHILADA,, PA, 


SOMES Senses rates 





One or more persons belong- 





Louisiana, known as Belleview | lear 





A Delightful Winter Trip! 


MUSIO ALL THE WAY! 


Santa Claus’ Home; or, 
The Christmas Excursion. 


THE NEW CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, BY 
Dr. W. H. DOANE. 
Fuil of pretty Songs, Duetts, and Choruses, inter 
with humorous dialogues. One of the most 
c ne Cantatas ever written. Can be quickly 
and cheaply gotten up. It will affora a 
delightful entertainment. 


Sent on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


Servi THE 
Christmas Service No. 9. prowette one. 


A superior and entirely new Service of Scripture 
and Song by Rev. Ropert Lowry. The Selections 
are admirable, and the Songs have all been writ 

ten for the present season. 16 pp 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 100; 5 cis. each by Mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 17,—Contatns veautitat 


Carols by favorite 
authors. An ams jan supplyof Songs for any 
Christmas Festiv 

Price, a3. per 100; 4c. each by mail. 
ES” A full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW& MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


Chicago House, 81 Randolph &t. 


HOLIDAY MUSIC 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





No gift toaloverof music can be more approprt- 
ate, or give more enduring pleasure, than our excel 
lent collections of the finest music, such as are here 
mentionea. Any book mailed promptiy for retail 


price. 
CLASSICAL WORKS, 


Beethoven’s Sonatas, celebrated Lebert and Von 
—-, 2 vols., each $3, or cloth embossed, 


Mendelssohn's § Songs Without Words, $1. 

Ckopin’s Mazurka’s $1), his Nocturnes (6) cts.), and 
his Waltzes (50 cts ) 

Franz’s Album of Song 

Halfdan Kjerulf’s he mn 50. 

POPULAR COLLECTIONS, 

Choice Vocal Duets, $1. 

Minstrel Songs, $2. 

Rhymes and Tunes $1. 

Young People’s Ceactine by Plano, $1. 

ms of Strauss, $2 ; gilt, $3. 

GOOD READING IN ELEGANT BOOKS. 
Ritter’s Student's History of Music, #2.50, 
Mendelssohn’s Letters, 2 vols., each $1.50. 

Rheingold Trilogy (Wagner's), W cts 
Lives of all the Great Masters, each from $1.50 to $2 
XMAS CANTATAS, 


King Winter, 3) cts. Caught Napping, 30 cts. 
Christmas Gift, 2 cts. Message of Xmas, 30 cts. 


SEND FOR LISTS. 


» OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





Worthington’s Annual for 
1887. Illustrated with upward of 
500 original engravings, and fine colored 
illustrations. 4to, $1.50. 


t@~ The text is printed in black, and all the 
large pictures opposite in a rich tint, giving a very 
charming effect throughout the volume. The 
patent for the printing is now pending. 


Worthington’s Natural History. 
Illustrating Beast, Bird, and other Animal 
Life in Prose and Poetry. 4to, boards, 
$1.50. 


Have you seen Worthington’ 8 process printing ? 
Ask to see his “ Annual. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 41 Bway, N. Y. 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD 


BOOKS CURIOUS, 
LL N RARE, AND CUR- 
RENT IN STOCK, 


586,932 magnificent gift and 
gorgeous juvenile books, al- 
most given away. Grand Holi- 
day Catalogue free. LEGGAT 
BROTHERS, 81 Cnambers St., 
near City Hall Park, New York. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED fo 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


RUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


"By ‘John B. Gough. 


His tastand crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, full of 


hter and tears,” it sells at sight to al. To it w ot To 
the ife and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. EYMAN AB 
TT. 1000 Agents Wanted, Mer naod Women. @160 


one * {— made. Of Distance no hindrance as we 
spd Pay Freights Write for circulars 
XD WORTH NG@TON & ©., Hartford, Conn, 


ELSON’S 


 ] ganday Scheel Books and Cari:. 
Approved by al! Evangelica) Denominat avy 
Burp ree OCarsroeva, 


T. NELSON & 8ONS,42 Bleecker 3*,, 
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THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 

This periodical contains the 
authorized, verbatim, and per- 
sonally revised reports of the ser- 
mons of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher and Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. Each number also con- 
tains fifty pages of bright stories, 
poems, and articles by the fore- 
most American writers. It is 
published on the first of every 
month, at the yearly subscription 
price of $2. By special arrange- 
ment we are enabled to offer toour 
subscribers The Christian Union 
and the * Brovklyn Magazine,” 
both together to one address, one 
year, for the sum of $4.50. 





FINE FURNITURE. 


In the warerooms of Messrs. Doremus & 
Corbett, Nos. 148 to 154 West Twenty-third 
Screet, New Yorg, may be seen a large assort- 
ment of furniture for every department ot 
housekeeping. For the parlors and reception 
rooui the articles range from the dainty, well- 
carved téte-a téte, or sofa, while the chairs 
are almost as numerous as the birds and as 
varied in colors as their plumage. The bed- 
room furniture is very attractive in design 
and material, some of the patterns being 
quite original. For the room where the 
*“*hungry are fed,’’ the tables, sideboards, 
and chairs have a substantial and inv'ting 
appearance. Toe articles are of selected 
material, and made up with a special view to 
durab'lity and excellence. 








FOUR TIMES FOUR. 


‘‘ Why do you say that magazines are the 
best presents ?” 

“T'll tell you. With only four dollars and 
ninety cents I made four of my friendsin the 
four quarters of the globe four times happy.” 

** How did you do it?” 

“Well, y:u know my schoolmate Tom, he 
married Mary Jones and went to Oregon 
three years ago. I invested fifty cents in 
BaBYLAND, which goes to Tom's little girl 
promptly every month. I’ve jast received a 
letter from Tom, and he describes bis home 
circla. Baby is on the fluor with BaByLanp 
spread ont before her, *ar-gooing’ happily. 
Mamma, «!'h time for the sewing that has 
waited for her busy fingers, is smiling over 
her work, while Tom himself is having a 
chance to write the letter that I am delighted 
to receive. You see four people are made 
bappy over that fifty-cent present. Then it 
was only yesterday that a lettercame from 
Rev. Jadson Brown, missionary to Midna- 
poor, India. He has a bey of eight and a 
girloften THs Pansy goes tothem. Brown’s 
wife wrote to my sister that they are 
delighted with the first two numbers just 
received. So. you see, a dollar went a good 
wey3—will make four people happy a whole 
year.” 

“ Well, old fellow, that’s a good showing 
for the outlay of a doilar and a half.” 

** But wait, and I’!! tell you better yet. I 
kuow our consul at Venice pretty wel!. In 
fact, there’s a bit of relationship there to 
keep us on good terms. So I posted Wine 
AWAKE to his son Joe, with a receipted bill 
for th- twelve numbers—and back comrs the 
word ‘Joe is tremendonelv set up with his 
present; spouts Wipe Awake on all occasions 
go that bis mother, Aunt Fanny, and I have 
taken to reading it. and are just as bad as he 
is over it. It doesn't make us feel badly to 
know that Queen Margharita takes it for her 
boy and cuusiders ‘t perfect.’ So, you see 
four people again made happy—this time 
with an outlay of two dollars and forty 
cents."’ 

** That's cheap enough, I should say, con- 
sidering what a royal gift it is to come every 
montb.”’ ’ F 

*- 80 [ think—and it inspired me to start to 
Sasy Craigin, my third cousin, over in Aus- 
tralia, you know, Our LITTLE MEN anpD 
Women —for her little Sue ana Jack. Oaly 
adoliarayear. Back comes this letter waich 
I mustread: ‘Dear Cusen. You are awfal 
gvod to send us this present. Jack fites 
when I bave it because he wants it, but I 
don’t care, cos I fite him back agen, when 
he's got it. Yvur little cu-en, Svs.’” 

“ Well, you have done well. Made your- 
self gratefally remembered by—”’ 

** Four people at least in each housebold in 
four qaartkrs of the globe,”’ 

‘Every month—and the whole outlay—?” 

* Four dollars and ninety cents !’”’ 





HOW THE THISTLE TRAVELS. 

There is no weed weedier or more 
ubiquitous than the common thistle. Ip 
Paradise, it is true, if we may trust John 
Milton and the Sunday-school books— 
wise, as usual, beyond what is written— 
there were no thorns or thistles ; the cre- 
ation and introduction of the noxious 
tribe upon this once innocent and thorn 
less earth being a direct consequence of 
the fall of man, and a stern retribution 
for Adam's delinquincy. But since then 
the thistle has managed s0 to diffuse itself 
over the habitable globe that there hardly 
now remains 8 spot on earth without its 
own local representative of that ever 
intrusive and conquering genus. Wher- 
ever civilized man goes, there the thistle 
accompanies him as a matter of course in 
his various wanderings. It adapts itself 
to all earthly environments. Close up to 
the Arc:ic Circle you find it defying the 
indigenous reindeer with its prickly 
wiogs ; under an equatorial sky you may 
observe it accommodating itself most 
complacently, with a sardonic emile, to 
tropical existence, and battling with the 
prickly cactuses and the thorny acacias, 
to the manner born, for its share of the 
dry and arid uplands. Even nettles are 
nowhere in competition with it; in spite 
of its valuable and irritating sting, tbe 
nettle has not the plasticity and adap'a 
bility of constitution that mark the stout 
and sturdy thistle tribe. Garnered and 
harvested yearly with the farmer’s corn 
its seeds have been gratuitously distrib- 
uted by its enemy, man, in all climates ; 
and, when once it gains the slightest foot- 
hold, its winged down enables it to diffuse 
itself ad infinitum through the virgin soil 
of yet unconquered and unthistly conti- 
nents. A field of thistles in Enogland 
itself isa beautiful sight for the enthust- 
astic botanist (who has usually a low 
opinion of the agricultural interest) ; but 
in the fresh and fallow earth of New 
Zeuland they attain a yet more prodigious 
and portentous stature, that might well 
strike awe and dismay into the stout 
heart of a Berkshire farmer. 

Tne fact is, ths thistle is one of those 
bellicose plants which specially lay them- 
selves out, in the struggle for existence, 
for the occupation of soils where they are 
compelled to defend their leaves and 
stems from the constant attacks of the 
larger herbivores. On open planes and 
wide steppes, much browsed over in the 
wild state by deer or buffalo, and in the 
degenerate civilized condition by more 
prosaic cows and donkeys, one may 
always note that only the prickliest and 
most defensive plants have any chance of 
gaining a livelihood. —[Grant Allen, in 
Popular Science Monthly. 








CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. 


There are people who claim to read 
men’s characters from their writing. As 
the writing of every nation is distinguished 
by certain strong national peculiarities, it 
is easy for an expert to decide to what 
nation a writer belongs. Having settled 
that, certain large characteristics which 
are common to a]! men, but in different 
degrees, can be seen in every handwriting. 
A certain number of men are calm, even 
lived, sensible, and practical. Men of 
that class are almost certain to write plain, 
round hands in which every letter is dis- 
tinctly legible ; neither very much slanted 
forward, nor tilted backward; no letter 
very much bigger than ite neighbor, nor 
with heads much above or tails much 
below the letters not so distinguished ; the 
letters all having about the same general 
uprightness, and the lines true to the 
edges of the paper, neither tending up- 
ward nor downward. Exact, business- 
like people will have an exact handwrit- 
ing. Fantastic minds revel in quirks 
and streamers, particularly for thé capital 
letters, and this quality 1s not infrequent 
in certain business hands, as if the writers 
found 8 relief from the prosaic nature of 


their work in giving flourishes to certain! 


letters. Firm, decided, downright men 
are apt to bear on the pen while writing, 





and to make their strokes hard and thick 
Qa the conirary, people who are no 
sure of themselves, and are lacking in 
self-control, press unevenly, and with 
avxtous-looking, scratchy hands. Awbi- 
tlous people are apt to be overworked ; 
they are al ways in haste, and efther forget 
to cross their t’s or dot their i’s. They 
are also apt to run the last few letters of 
every word into dn illegible scrawl. 
Flurried, troubled, and  consclence 
twinged persons have a crabbed and un 
even handwriting —[St. Nicholas. 








MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla bas cued thousands of 
cases of rheumatiam. This fs @ »undant reason 
for belief thatit willcure you. «ry it. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fall. 25 cents. 


THOSE who preach, lecture, declaim, or sing, will 
and do find Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar the 
speediest restorattve of the voice In cases of hoarse- 
ness. It also cures coughs and sore throat rapidly 
ons — Sold by all Drugglats at 25c., 5uc., 
and $L. 

Gleun’s Salphur Soap heals and beantifies, 2c. 

GermanCorn Remover kil]sCorns, Bunions,30 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sa, 

ike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minnta. Se. 








India Shawls 


like diamonds are a good in- 
vestment when you buy them 
at a fraction of the cost of 
production There is nothing 
more elegant for a present t 
a bride or a gift for Christ. 
mas 

We have a surplus which 
we are selling for the time be- 
ing as follows : 


$500. Shawls for $275. 
300. , + 7 
200. . “100. 
175- “es 46 85. 
100. ° “4 50 
75. . ™ 78 


India Decca Shaws, 


$50. Shawls for $28. 


45.“ 25° 
40. af o 20. 
35 “ae se 18. 


India Chudda Shaws, 
$30. Long Shawls for $20. 


-_ ” - “ ¥2. 
12. “sé “6 “6 8, 
6 Geese “ “ 12. 
12 “é “6 “a 5. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 2oth St., New York. 





WILBUR'S 


C0creTA 





The binest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invatuable for Dyspepties 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (Q stamps 
for trial can, H. O.WILBUK & SONS, Philadel shia. 


Za ATS 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Resto’ color when 

y, and preven Dandruff. 

t cleanses the scalp, stops the 

hair falling, and is sure to please, 
50c. and $1.00 at 


. 





The = perfect substitute for Mother's 
nvaluable in Cholera infantum 
eething. A pre-digested food for Dys- 
ponrics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 
rfect nutrient in all Wasting Diseases. 
Reqmres no cooking. Our Book, The Care 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 
YOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 











Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


The Robinson dye can be 

Ln washed like white hose. 

a Never fade nor grow rusty. 

a Do not stain nor crock ekin 
, or clothing. | adies’ Lisle 

) and Cotton Hose, %) cents 
to $1.50 per pair. Children’s 
50 cents to 81. Sent by 
ro ny a Iile 
ose dy ‘or 2 cents pe 
pair, ai 





 E.W,. PECK «&CO., 
927 


Broad way, 
Bet. 2ist and 22d Sts., 
dew York City. 








tn addition to our complete stock of ROVS 
and VOUTHS’ CLOTHING and MISSES’ and 
GIRLS’ CLOAKS aod DRESSES we have the 
best assortment of everythings suiteble for use- 
ful HOLIDAY PRESENrS FOR CHIL- 
DREN, 


OUR STOCKS OF 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
MITTFNS, COLLARS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, WORSTED GOODs, 
FUR MUFFS AND COLLARS, 
HATS, CAPS, SHOES, AND LEGGINGS, 


JEWELRY, &e., 
are particularly attractive now, and aliat the 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Qur Toy Department 


(this season on the first floor and basement) 


ha« been greatly enlarged, and containga very 
large assortment of DOLLS AND TOS of 
every description. 

We are offering as a special bargain a lot of 
genuine 


BARNEY & BERRY CLUB SKATES 
at the extraordinarily low price of 


69c. PER PAIR. 
BEST & CO,, 


60 and 62 West 23d St. 


JAMES PYLES 








~~ 


PEARLINE 


m™ BEST THING KNOWN ¥» 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


If HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAS 
INGLY smd gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLUNE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 





FAWPA PYT RF Vew woper 











PERRY & G2 


For rapid writing and 
Engrossing. ill write as 


S$ i su.voth|y as a lead pencil. Sam- 
ple os D pens sent for Wy 
receipt o urp postag: 

PENS 22 cecke 
Iisa, Buacsman, Tarcon, & Co, 


N.Y. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 
THE TRAVELER. 


By R. W. GiupeErR. 
I met a traveler on the road 
Whose back was bent beneath a load ; 
His face was worn with mort»! care; 
Dis frame beneath its burden shook ; 
Yet onward, restless, he did fare 
With men unyielding, fixed, a look 
Set forward inthe empty air, 
As if he read an unseen book." 


What was it in his smile that stirred 
My soul to pity? When I drew 
More near it seemed as if I heard 

The brv ken echo of a tune 

Learred in some far and happy June. 
His lips were parted, but unmoved 

By words. He sang asdreamers do, 
And not as if he heard and loved 

The song he sang. I hear ft now. 


He stood beside the level brook, 
Nor quenched bis thirst, nor bathed his brow, 
Nor from his back the bu den shook ; 

He stood, and yet he did n t rest; 

His eyes climbed up in aimless quest ; 
Then close did tothat m'rror bow— 

And looking down, I saw, io place 

Of his, my own familiar face. 

—([Selected. 


THE HAND OF LINCOLN. 
By E C. Stepman. 


Look on this ca*t and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold; 

From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was—how large of mold. 


The man who sped the woodman’s team, 
And deepest suok the plowman’s share, 
And push-d the laden raft astream, 
Of fate before him unaware. 


Lo, as I gaze, the statured man, 

Built up fr m yon large hand, appears : 
A type that nature wills to plan 

But once ip all a people’s years 


What better than this voiceless cast 
To tell of such a one as he, 
Since through its living semblance passed 
The thought that bade a race he free! 
—[{The Century. 


A GREEK MAIDEN. 
By J. J. Britton. 


A vision and dream of life and bliss; 
Sweet carved lips for a conqueror'’s kiss, 
Lips with the red pomegranate heart, 
That somewhat pouted a li'tle apart; 
Hair as a fleck 
Of Hyblean honey across the white 
Of brow and bosom; e es as night, 
Yea, dark, moist eyes with a core of fire, 
A wondrous glint from the soul's desire, 
With a stiog in their ray. 
Beauty that roused and dazed with its sheen, 
For never a fairer woman, I ween, 
In tent of peasant, on dais of queen. 
Was barbored or housed, or man had seen, 
By night or by day. 
— [London Spectator. 


BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 
By Rosenrt J. BuRDETTE. 


I see no more the gray and blue 

‘At I seed in the war I fit into; 

But I see in the papers now and then 

‘At they're fightin‘it still weth the cold steel 
pen. 


An’ I read ’em ull, an’ I often think 
‘At in all this effusion of gallant ink 
How every one of ‘em just leaves out 
The name of the bravest man ‘at fout. 


They’s fellers a-writin’ about the war 
‘At nobody never knowed before, 

An’ ne‘er a word, you understand, 
*Bout Corp’al Alexander Rand. 


In ever’ paper, Westan’ Kast, 

Them writes the most as fit the least ; 
But there was cheers and earnage when 
Brave Corp’al Rand led on his men. 


When Grant was in that awful mess 
A-fightin’ inthe Wilderness, 

Says Meade, ** Who bears tke battle’s heft?” 
Says Grant, ‘It’s Rand ‘at holds tho left.” 


When rebeldom was out of j‘int, 

An’ Lincoln came trom ( ity P'int, 

* Well, well!” say: he, with bonest joy, 
‘*‘ There's Corp’al Rand of Eelinoy.” 


An’ yet I ain’t, nor you ain’t seen 
His pictur’ in a magazine ; 

The bravest man ‘at ever drored 
In any cause a soljer's sword. 


The sharpest, keenest, bravest man 
To plan, er execute a plan ; 
Ef lung as time his fame don’t stand, 
My name ain’t Alexander Rand. 
— (Brooklyn Eagle. 


TIRED. 


Tam tired, Heart and feet 
Turn from busy mart and street ; 
lam tired : rest is sweet, 


Iam tired. I have played 
In the sunshine and the shade; 
I have seen the flowers fade. 


Tam tired. I have had 
What has made my spirit glad, 
What has made my spirit sad. 


Iam tired. Loss and gain! 
Golden sheaves and scattered grain ! 
Day has not been spent in vain. 


Iamtired. Eventide 
Bids me lay my Cares aside, 
Bids me in my hopes abide. 


Tam tired. God is near, 
Let me sleep without a fear, 
Let me die without a tear. 


Iam tired. I would rest 
As the bird within its nest ; 
Tam tired. Home is best. 
—(The Argonaut. 


SANDS OF DEATH. 
By Micnaen Fietp 


Death, men say. is like a sea 

That enguifs mortality, 

Tre:ch'rous, dreadful, blindingly 
Full of storm and terror. 


Death fs like the deep, warm sand, 

Pleasant when we come to land, 

Covering up wi'h tender hand 
The wave's drifted error. 


Life’s a tortured, booming gurge 

Winds of passion strike and urge, 

And transmute to broken surge 
Foam-crests of ambition. 


Death's a couch of golden ground, 
Warm, soft, permeable mound, 
Where from even memory’s sound 
We sha!! have remission. 
—([The Academy. 








NEW YORK CITY—THE EXPERIENCE 
OF MR. HETTRICK. 


There was atime in the history of New York 
when the whole provis‘on bnetness of thecity 
eontered in Washington and Falten markets 
These markets were qneer old collections of 
tumble-down sheds, and, to speak as mildly 
as possib'e, were not an ornament tothe 
city. Thev have within a few vears been 
rebnilt, and are now epacions ani elegant 
But mnch of the provision business has 
scattered itself around town among the stores 
o* the green grocers, a' da great deal of it 
has gone to certain new markets which have 
been built up town. One of the most elegant 
of these markets ia the *‘ Central’? at Broad- 
way and Forty eighth Street. For convenience 
and fer perfect cleanliness itis a model mar- 
ket. Passing through it we find among the 
butter and produce men Matthew Hrttrick, 
E q, one of the largest dealers in butter and 
cheese in the city. Mr. Hettrick has grown 
up in the business, and is thoroughly familiar 
with every detail of it. 

Although Mr. Hettrick had long been a 
prosperous butter merchant, he was for 
many yesrs severely annoyed with catarrh, 
bronchitis, and dyspepsia. A combination 
= this is enough to make any man miser- 
able. 

To our New York correspondent Mr. H t- 
trick gave an account of his diseases and his 
recovery. 

“For twenty-five years I had a great deal 
of trouble with my head and throat. I had 
both catarrh and bronchitis, which were not 
only ann ying, but very painful. I was 
treated by the regular doctors, and by special- 
ists who give their whole attention to these 
diseases. But neither the regulars nor the 
specialists did me apy lasting good. I must 
have inherited these diseases, fortwo brothers 
of mine also had them, and died of them. | 
am nearly sure that one ofthese brothers 
could have been saved, bad he taken ia time 
the remedy which has now restored me to 
health.” 

* And I may ask what that remedy is, Mr. 
Hettrick ?’ 

* It is what they eall Compound Oxygen. 
About a year ago [ heard ot this; I had seen 
it advertised. First, 1 sent to Philadelphia 
for it—the headquarters. Then | found they 
had an office here on Fifth Avenue—No, 148 
and I got a treatment or twothere, ogetber 
with a good deal of advice from ' he physician 
incharge. Diditdome good? Well, you see 
me now ; you ought to have seen me before 
I took this Compound Oxygen. My catarrhal 
discharge was very profuse. My voice was 
hollow. I was suffering about equal distress 
from the catarrh and the bronchitis, and 
added to these was the di tress of the dys- 
pepsia. Every little cold | caught would 
make me worse. I am exposed to a great 
deal here in the market, where | spend much 
of my time. There are draughts in alldirec- 
tions, and in raw weather, when doors are 
constantly opening and shutting, it is enough 
to give a well man consumption or pneumo- 
nia 


‘* Three days after [ began to inhale Com- 
ra Oxygen my voice became better, and 

was much encouraged by sewing that there 
was a chavce for me to mend, generally. I 
was surprised and giaddened to see how soon 
the Oxygen did its work on the catarrh. It 
was not amore drying up of the discharges. 
That | had Lad betore, by the aid of some of 
the specialists; but let me tell you whata 
mau needs who bas catarrh. He wants all 
the organs of his head and t’roat put insuch 
healthy condition th t the discharges don t 
come, That is w 





hat Compound Oxygen did 


| for me, I can’t account for it except on the 
| theory that this remedy strengthened and 
| built up my whole system. It certainly helped 
| me ont of all these three troubles together, 
| and at about the same time—catarrhb, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia. My recovery was steady ; 
I was gaining all the time. Sometime, if I 
caught cold, I would lose a little, but I 
always gained more than I lost, andsoI went 
on until I got to where you see me now.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Hettrick, you now look likea 
perfectly well man.’’ 

‘That is exactly what I «m, abating only 
a little for wear and tear, and considering 
what I endured for so many years. Once in 
a while I find I have a little catarrh left, and 
somet'mes | feel a little inconvenience from 
an attack of indigestion. But these things 
are trifles compared with what I used to 
suffer. My general health is very good, I 
Can stand all the duties of my business. I 
can bear exposure to the weather. I eat 
pretty much what other folks eat, and I have 
a fair appetite; and | think people who see 
me would not take me for a man who had 
been sick.”’ 

A remedy which can thus drive out such a 
threefold combination of twenty five-year- 
old disorder as catarrh, bronchitis, and dys 
pepsia, is something of which every invalid 
ought to know. Compound Oxygen works 
such wonders that all people, sick or well, 
should read the interesting little brochure 
about ic which is pubiished and mailed free 
of charge by Dra Starkey & Palen, 1,529 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. Also, several other 
works on chronic diseases. 











Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is a peculiar medicine. It is carefully prepared 
from Sarsararilla, Dandelion, Mandrake, Dock, 
Pipsissewa, Juniper Berries. and other well-known 
and valuable vegetable remedies, by a peculiar 
combination, proportion, and process, giving to 
Hood's Sarsaparilla curative power not possessed 
by other medicines It effects remarkable cures 
where oibers fail. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier before the public It 
eradicat s every impurity, and cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Bolls, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspepsia, 
Pillousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, General 
PDebility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney and 
Liver Complaints, overco~es that tired feeling, 
creates an appetite, and builds up the aystem. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has met pecullar and unpsralleled success at home, 
Such has become its popularity in Lowell, Mass., 
where it is made, that whole neighborhoods are 
taking it at the same time. Lowell druggists se}! 
more of Heod’s Sarsaperiila than of all other 
sSarsaparillas or blood purifiers. The same success 
is ea tending all over the country. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. #1 ; six for $5. Prepared 
by C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecarles, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


RUPTURE. 


The belief that RUPTURE is not CURABLE 
arises mainly from IGNORANCE. TRU=sF8 
made from steel bound bows and elastic web are NO 
GOOD. They increase rather than diminish the 
difficulty because they are not made on sclentific 
principles, nor are they in practice worth a cent. 
The TRLE PRINCIPLE or POWER to be BK. 
CURED, must be *UP-LIFTING” or NO 
CURE; noteven SAFELY IS SECLRED. We 
declare boldly that WHITE'S PATEN? LEVER 
TRUSS FILLS THE BILL; PRESSURE IN- 
WARD andtUPWARD ;n0 POWER on BACK, 
BON RK, or CHORD. Seeing is believing. Nocharge 
for consultation or pamphlets. Noexcuse either for 
remaining in peril. Call or address 


WHITE'S PATENT LEVER TRUSS CO., 


695 AND 697 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Rooms 21, 22, 23. Take elevator. 





FOR INVALLDS, 
We muke a spe- 
clalty of every- 
thing for the com- 
fort of invalids, 
such as the Back 
Rest and Bed 
shown in the cu 









eeree> Baar: 

5 on Dy t ») 
Crutches, Sanitary Ruober Goods, invalids’ Beds, 
Commodes. etc. Our Illustrated Catalogue of 80 
neges aont free 


Sarzent M’('s(€., 8144816 Broadway, New 


Por a check for 8%) we 
PAPE will print a ten-line ad- 
vertieementin One Miil- 
lon ‘ssues of leading 
ERT ISIN American Newspapers 
and complete the work 
within ten days. This 
at the rat> of only one-fifth of a cené a Ine, for 
hs fe ay The advertirement will appear 
n but & singie issue of any paper, and -onsequentl 
will be placed before One Million different mend 
paper purchasers ;—or Five MILLION READERS if ft 
is true, as is sometimes stated, that every news- 
gor is looked at 'y five persons on an average. 
en iines will accommodate about seventy five 
words, Addreas with copy of advertisement and 
check or send 3) cents for book of 176 pages. 








GEV. P. ROWELL & CO, 10 Spruce St., Naw York. 





PISO’?S CURE-FOR ,- 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Best Co 8: rp, Tastes good. Use 
d by druggists, 


UMP TION 


A) 
oe 

















(AL Iran 


The Physician’s Favorite 


A predigested, non irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in ali weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults 


G™ It has been the positive meane of saving 
many lives, having been successfui in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods falied. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 

“5? M°’" *-~ an Infant for $1.00. 
PASILY PREPARED At Druggists, 25e.. 50c , 


S 
valuable pa: let on ** The Nutritecea? 
Infants and Invalids”’ sent free on a: plication. 


Wetts, Ricsarpson & Co, Burlington, Vt. 


ASON & HAMLIN 


OR 
TS ano INVAUDS 








ORGANS. 
- Ronee 2 = Great Ai: iy Exhibitions fer 
years. 8 2 Cash, 
Payments, or Rented. " jogue, 46 pp., to. free. se 
PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced ane 
perfected by Masow & Hamuin, is conceded by com 

tent judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano 
orte construction. 

Do not uire One-qaarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally eriptive Catalogue hy mail 


RGAN & PIANO CO 


164 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Ohicage 
46 B. 14th &t. (nien Gg, ¥, Y. 


Createst nducements ever of- 


fered. Now’ your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 


















wind 
GREATAMERICAN 


b> 


ComPany 


Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 

or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 
MERICAN TEA © 


THE GREAT d ¥ 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 








| Send sIX Cents 
for a sample 


1 INENE 


And Pair of Caffs. 


Indispensable and economical fur hot weather. 

Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 













STINGS 
BOSTON, ASS. 
filders of the Grand Organsin Tremont Temple 


di theCa mn: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
3 Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 13 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


very partofthe country. Weinvite attenfion to 
ew stylesof Panton Oncans, at from $500 to $1 
and upwards. MUSIO COMMITTE 
ORGANISTS, and othersare invited to apply to 
for allinfomation conuected with our iC RIP. 
TIVE OL[RCU d ifications furnished o: 
ans forsale at low pri 











THE VERY BEer 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTR', 

Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. j 
WHEELER REPLEOTOB 00 i 


Chicago . 


LGHT 


erful, 


tknown 








The GREAT 
_CHURCH 














Y Banks, Theatres, Deputs, 
\ elegant designs. Send siz 
Get circular and estimate. 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't bs deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. ¥ 


Kstablished 1857. 
F 








MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELL 


for Churcher, Schoois, etc ; aim 
Chimes and Peals. for more thas 
balf a century noted for supertorti’ 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C. 
Schoo!s, Fire Alarme, Portee,ese irk 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Proe 


VANDUTEW & TIEYV Chace? 



















McShane Bell Foundry 


be Finest Crade of Bells, 
IMES AND Cc 
Send for Price and Catalo, " hades 


H, 
as emeshan E& CO., 
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Sauilary Woolen System Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York. 
LC. HOPKINS, Manager. 


To those who heve read the able articles on 
Woolen Clothing published in many of the leading 
journals of the country during the last six months 
it is no longer seer to give reasons for wearing 
ALL WOOL ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

The real desideratum is to get ABSOLUTELY PURE 
WOOLEN GARMENTS, FREE FROM GOTTON MIX- 
TURES AND NOXIOUS DYES— 


UNDER-CLOTHING 


that gently stimulates, but does not trritate, the 
skin ; a that are comfortable, PLEASURABLE, 
and po sitevely conducive te health UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES 

This is exactly the kind of UNDERWEAR that is 
produced under the 

DR. JAEGER SYSTEM. 

It is soft, smooth, durable, and WARMER, BY FAR, 
IN PROPORTION TO WKIGHT THAN ANY OTHER KUND OF 
TEXTILE FABRICS, 


THESE PURE WOOLEN GARMENTS 


ean be obtained from NO OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS 
than those of the authorized dealers in 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System :Goods. 


From the thousands who have tried the System 
not one voice of disappolotment has b°en heard. 

Catalogues of [= es sent by mail. Prompt atten 
tion pata to mail orders. References by permission : 
Messrs. H. B. CLaFurn & Co., New York. Baxk OF 
THE M&TROPOLIS, New Y« rk Messrs. 8. V. WHITE 
& Co., Bankers, No. 7 Wall Street. Messrs. KEssLER 
& Co., Bankera, No. 68 Wall Street. July, 1886 


OFPPICE OP THD 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Compan 


New Yore, Jannary 23d, 198 
Ths Trustecs,in Conformity to Us Charter of 
Company, submii the folloung Statement ¢ : 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1885: 
Premiuns on Marine Risks from ist 
ees, 1885, to Sist December, 


i ae, one €18 6 
Premiums on reas not ssasicciO™ 











DR. JAEGER’S 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


W.&J. Sloane 


Are offering a Superb Col- 
lection of 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 


Also a ar” J assortment 
° 


Oriental Rugs, 


Including many fine exam- 
ples of 


EASTERN ART. 


Broadway, 18th & 49th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


DRESS PATTERNS 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 
JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


offer on a separate counter a great 
variety of Dress Patterns in very 
desirable colors and fabrics, prices 





off ist January, 1885............... 1,839,528 10 from $1.50 to $7.50 per pattern ; 
Iso a quantity of remnants and 

Total Marine Premiums.............. 196,143 76 | * 
- e 2 odd lengths of Imported Dress 





Premiums marked off from ist Jan 
uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885, $8,770,094 x 
aes paid pm the -—_—_—_- 


same ey .- ++ .$1,915,020 67 


miums aud 
Bei at -. $776,712 42 





y has the foll — eee 
eee tes ant State o 
York Stock, City, Ban, ad Otber 
Loans secured by Stocks, and 
pHs oi tdhudetbovebe. covcunt 1,438,600 OC 
Beal Estate and Claims d 
Company, estimated at............ 630,000 00 


tet eree ee HOt et esereses 


Promaium Motes and Bilis thecatvable 1,508,148 58 
Cash in Bank "228,807 88 


fix per cen munstnsatoati cians 
aheanin of mentite will be paid to tho beldere 


nape 
i 
a 


tatanding certificates of the iesne of 
shi ‘wil be redesined and peid to the bolder 
——y DAL: presentatives, on and 


cease. 
Rooted 96 the thee at Sane 
nent, OE orere 
a eS — Ff Ay 


the net earned of the Company for 
the year oiies 8ist December, 1885, for Which 

















sertificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
ies Fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J, H OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
. TRUSTEES: 
Guakiae DENNTB aoe B. MANTURR, 
JAMES LOW. _ REDERICK H. COSSITT, 
aA RA WiLL [AM BRYCE, 
RENJa Min 7 james G. DE © FOREST. 
Oo. ‘ LEVERIOH, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, JOHN L. Pi 
, DENTON 
BORACE @RAY RGE 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presien, 
W. H, H. MOORK, 2d Vice-President, 
&. &. RAVEN. 34 Vice President. 


Goods at less than half their value. 

Ladies desiring Dress Patterns for 
Christmas Gifts should avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


Broadway & 11th St., 
New York. 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS; 


which I buy or exchaege, bring with them 
many neers and curious pieces. Inscriptions 
erased and ¢ s refinished by expert work- 
men. Send stamp for price list. 


Bargains without number coming in this 
way I sell at half the cost to manufacture. 


My basgeine include vot only Gare. = 








Silverwere. from a Tea Fetto aN 
but also Diamonds, Waiches, Jewelry, etc. 


Exquisite examples of FI J . 
mounted with Diamonds. 1 ne aamaated 


Earrings from 8 -50 to 840. 
Pins from $6.50 to 850. 


ment Rin sepeeese. 6 
paige Carats, s om ane wt. e275, 5. 
t air of Earrio es St Tk 432 Carats, 
yy ~ and perfect. #3 cout cost elsewhere 


A Solid Silver Tea Set, $175, that cost $350 
to make. A very ha e ote o tate Set, 
Gorham make, for 860, that cost 812 


American Watches, Silver, 87.50 to 0. 
Gold, 20 to 8150. $s 83 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 BOWERY, COR. BROOME ST., X. ¥. 





UNMOUNTED 
FHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Bogers Works of rt, embrac 

ing reproductions of famo Pain’ 

a: Send at cepts in “ys 
gg ty + ~ =p over 7,000 


‘SOUL! LE PHOTOGRAPH co.. 
S28 Washington &t.; Boston. Maas. 


” a>... Ib yw + 
Sante perth 
ene PICKFORD, 
Street, near Ful ton, Brooklyn. 





» LEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


hers | Warerooms Steinway Hall, New York, 








6 PIECES, SILVERWARE Erez: 








R. H. MAGY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13thST., 
NEW YORK, 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Holiday Opening 


DOS, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS 


Our display this season is larger 
and more elegant than ever before. 
During the past season our buyers 
have been in Europe, and the great- 
est care has been exercised in se- 
lecting the newest and choicest 
goods to be found in the manufact- 
uring centers of Europe. Our pur- 
chases are made directly from the 
manufacturers, which enables us to 
offer specially low prices to those 

looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 
the variety greater than ever before. 
Our reputation for being the leading 
house in America in Holiday Goods 
ofevery description for twenty-nine 
years will be fully sustained this 

season. 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL 
ATTENTION, AND GOODS SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DOREMUS & CORBETT, 
FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Office and Warerooms, 
148, 150, 152, AND 154 WEST 23D ST., 


Near 7th Avenue, New Yerk. 
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RUGS. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


We offer a fine assortment of 


Whole Carpets and Rugs 


at a reduction of 


10 to 20 PER CENT. 


Have also just opened many great 
novelties suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


An Elegant Assortment of 


FINE UMBRELLAS 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


RUSTIC AND SILVER MOUNTINGS, 








Suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Proadovary A; 4 9th ét. 





Unique and Tasteful Designs 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL-MADE 


FURNITURE 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Warren Ward & Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
6 and 8 East 20th Street, New York. 








KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 


CHINA AND GLASS, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
NOS. 1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


WASTE 


EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are 
known far and wide, and are in great demand. 
Price, 40 cents per box. Club orders of ten 
boxes get one extra. Crazy Stitches in each 
package. One dozen applique flowers and 
figures, only 50 cents. Send Postal Note. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, 5. Y. 621 Market St., Phila. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
AMERICAN 


past TBACHERS, ane FoREIoN, 


te oo a. 
Teachers supplied with 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East léth 8t.. N. Y 


Ain FEW eer Dersonal supervision highest for college 


: when 
ences given we Beitete a. pingnamton 7 Y. 


CLAVERACK ity COLLEGE 
mM. Ly ho ins Preparatory and by ue 
"Conservator yet! M moored ih, “end for Cat 
a nel HOME 
° ber 15, oh Refers wo Bev. 
5 Sngell, Hon.’ stiweD whis 

188 8. B. MATHEW® Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies and Children, 8um- 
mit, New Jersey. Circulars sent on application. 


YU tLLeTiINe HALL.—A Home School for 
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The VALUE of 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Is measured by its usefulness. 
EVERYBODY WRITES: 


Watermans 
Ideal Fountain Pen 


“Is the best writing imp’ement in the 


wor't 
—JULIVUs WiLcox, Juurnalist, New York. 
BECAUSE 
. “Ite is always ready.” 
- i a. BLACKFORD, Fish Com’r, N. Y. 
2d. “It is the siwplest” 
= igan Chrvsitan Advocate, Detroit. 
8d. “ Never out of order in a vear’s con. 
sta t use.” —Rev. W. L. Harris, D.D, 
Fishop M. E. Church, N. Y. 
4th. *' They do vot dirty the fingers.” 
—Mr. LaBoucuaers, Kd. London Truth, Eng 
Sth “St is by far the best for steady use.” 
—KpWaap Cary, New York Timez 
6th. “It is worth a thousand dollars ‘o 
me.” —J. 3.{HaLsery, Vice-Pres. Manhac 
tan Life Ins. Co., N. Y. 

“We have used the Ideal Pen in this 
office for several years.and find it exceed 
as Amy ."—Christian Union. 

1 made in four (4) sty es and seven (7. 
sizes in each, and you can have  goyd choice. 

, to yourseif 
or some friend. [t issure to please, and will 
be ke pt and used for years. 

Sena for an illustrated price-list at once, 
and get what you want early. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
Mention THE CurwtlAN Union. 
L. E. Waterman, Sole M'f'r, 
155 Breadway, New York. 


The Ideel Pocket, for pers and pen- 
cila Price of pocket with leather cover, 
S cents. 


4 Rocks of the Roc ies. 85 a 
@ «Making an Interesting P 
Study for Old and Young, ‘ 


To make this cabinet prectical for general pur 
pases, it has required years of patient research 
abr, and study. chiseling amidst hardships an‘ 
fe>rtivation of camplife in lonely. unpeopled 
regions, in many cases uncovering minerals, etc , 
that have been buried for centuries untold. As a 
result of this labor, [am able to offer for only $5 
eta, delivered free of cost to any home, this cabinet 
size hig by 614 inches, 






Tae IDEAL 




















eontaining a set of 40 Mineral Specimens. The 
M consist of Gold. Siiver, Zinc, Copper, and 
Iron Ores Crystal, Milky and Smoky Quartz, 
Amazon Stone, Feld, Fluor. Pink, Satin, and Ice- 
eae eeere, Peuass and Steed Mee were 
, Variscite, Chalcedony, Na’ fe Sulp aad 2 
Others equally rare and desirable ~ is bea tiful 
collection ig systematically arranged in a strong 
board box, divided into 40 sections (see illys 
tration) A descriptive manual is sent with each 
cabinet, giving the histor, properties, and uses of 
the different minerals and gema. 

SPECIAL PROPOSITION.—If after receiving this 
Cabinet it is not exactly as I re ntit as to full 
bea and value, | or the publisher of this journal 
{wee jar seen a sample and indorses it) wilicheer 

ully refund y u your money. Remember the 
price, only $4 cents. Keep this advertisement for 
reference, sent same day order 
received, Address 


H. H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, etc ,” 


311 W. 16th St., Denver, Co'o. 


The Beecher Calendar 


For Every Day of 1887, 


FREE TO ALL 


whe will send two new yearly subscriptions, at 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 


which publishes monthly the authorized and 
personally revised sermons of 
Henry Ward Beecher 
AND 
T. De Witt Talmage. 


Besides these sermons this magazine publishes 
each month over 50 Pages of Bright Stories, 
tere and Poems, by the Foremost American 

rs. 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


Send for Sample Number, 10 Cents. 





THe Brecusr Dairy CaLenpaR contains 
eharming and powerful extracts from the works 
and sermons of Mr. Beecher for each day in the 
year, and will be mailed, postage paid, sepa- 
rately, for $!, or sent frre, as announced above. 
It is handsomely lithographed in over twelve 
different colors, with a perfect portrait of Mr. 

r, os Rockwood, of New York, and at- 
tractive and accurate pictures of the first church 
in which Mr. Beecher preached ; Mr. Beecher's 
birthplace, Litchfield, Conn ; Plymouth Church. 
and his Peekskill home. it is a useful and orna- 
— oe iy ony library = othe 3 

pecial value to clergymen an mirers © 
Mr. Beecher. a 


Talmage Darmy CaLenpaR for 1887 mailed 
upon the same conditions. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION and THE BROOK: 

LYN MAGAZINE (without Calendar: mailied, 

postpaid, to one address one year, for $4 50. 
Send subscriptions and renewals to 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO., 


7 Murray St., New York. 


The Famous; 


Plymouth Rock 
$3 Pants. 





For Father, Husband, 
‘shog ay} pue wayjoug 





For Christmas. 


Neatly boxed and sent by mail or prepaid ex press 
anywhere in the U. 8 Made from woolen cloths 
carefully selected for durability and neat styles. 
Every polr cut to order, with the und ratanding 
that the money shall be refunded if | uyeris not 
fully satisfied upon r ceiving the pants. We very 
rarely fall vo please, but when we do, we find it is a 
good advertisement to send another pair or the 
moner, whenever the buyer d+ sires, thus turning a 
possible enemy intoa friend. We are bed rock man- 
ufacturers. buying our cloths direct from the looms 
andr bing the tyerhortcut. If people 
only knew bow largely the ordinary cost of cloth! 
is made up of jobbers’ and retailers’ expenses ani 
big profits, thy y would understand why we can af 
ford to ~ socbeaply Of course, unless we eoun.- 
ed our customers by the thousands, we could not do 
it. You may 8-ve lots of money in the future by in 
vestigating this N@@W. Send us your waist and in- | 
side leg measure, t gether with $8, and 35 cents for | 
postage (or express) and packing, end tell what | 
color you preter. Or send 6¢.f or box semples of 
cloth to aelect from. Wt!] inc'ude good cloth tape 
measure free if you will mention this parer. We} 
refer to American Express Co., Boston, and 20 of the | 
leading papers in the Jand, in which we are steady | 
} 
j 








advertisers 7 
We take all the risk of your Present p’easing and 
fitting, for money will be refunded if desired. } 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., $1 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


i 
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* TA MAN at. 
WHO |S UNACQUAINTEO WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 


COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
: THLLWATER Py 












’ 
n of its central ition, close relation to prin- 
cet tens East of Chigag d continuous lines at 





terminal points West, North west and Southwest, is the 
only true middie link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
Joliet, Ottawa, Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock sland, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfl s 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At 
lantic, Knoxville, Audubon, arlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, 8t. Joseph, 





termediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Isiand Route 
Guarantees 8 , Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its brid 
of stone and fron. Its rolling stock is perf 
skill can makeit. It hasall the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Tra 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleepin, Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars pro excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, A n and Kansas City—restful 
Reclin: Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chic and Minne- 
apolis and St.Paul Over this route solid Fast Express 
reine ras daily to the summer resorts, pict ue 
es and 


Minn: The rich wheat flelds and ng lands of 
interior Dakota. are reached via Watertown. A sho 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kank: , offers su 


rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 


dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, 8t. Joseph, 
‘Atchison, menworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 8t. 
Paul il classes of patrons, 

ildren, receive from 


ials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
> netful cou! lov and kindly treatmen 


intermediate points. A 
omeneny families, ladies and ch 
r t. 

For Tickets, pom. Fotdere—obtainableat all lenny 


Ticket Offices in United States and 

desired information, address, 

&. R. CABLE. £. 8T. JOHN, E. A. ces 
Pree’t& Gen’ M's’. ‘AevtGen Migr. Gen’ Tha, 6 Poss. 





Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cersful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 


twenty-eight Fe Treated 
noted ists without benefit 
three Months, and since then hundreds of others. 
Full icujars sent on application. T. 8. PAGE, 
No. 41 West 3ist Street, New York City. 


for by Pack’s Pat. Imrroven 
Cusmionep Ear Darvas 

URE the DEAF Whispers heard distinctly. 
Address 


Comfortable, invisible. [llastrated book & proofs, FREE 
or call on F. HISCOX, 53 Broadway, N.Y. Nume this paper 








_Those answering ar Advertisement wi! 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th* 





adowrtisement in Ths Chitetian Union 


y cturesque | 
hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and | 


eld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- | 


ins between Chicago and the Missourt | 





CONDUCTED BY E. L. & W. J. YOUMANS 








*k * yee POPULAR SCI- 
ENCE MONTHLY 


for 1887 will continue, 


™ readers with the results of 
Ah ll da MMW J the latest investigation and 


the most valuable thought 


as heretofore, to supply its | 

















PHE 


POPULAR 
SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


MMK.QA.AAAAM) with those more general 


and 


in the various departments 
of scientific inquiry. 
Leaving the dry and 
technical details of sci- 
ence, which are of chief 
concern to specialists, to 


the journals devoted to 














practical subjects 
which are of the greatest 
interest and importance to 
the public at large. In 


this work it has achieved 
TERMS: F 


$5.00 per Annum; 
Single copy, 50 cents. 


a foremost position, and 
is now the acknowledged 


organ of progressive scier- 


i * 


vs 
é 


tific ideas in this country. 











D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3,& 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 

















A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFT 
, Our 1887 New 


STAMPING OUTFIT! 


This Outfit is the largeat, best and cheapest ever offered. Itcon- / 
tains more new and origina] designs than any other, and it is to be ob- 
tained only of us. Allourpa y seg catinee . 












are clear and 














By doing your own 8 By doing it for your friends, 

Our New 1887 Outfit for Stam; is to give satisfaction, 

and contains all the followin + os é 
1 Chicken 1 Boquet Daisies and Forget-me-nots for Tidy 
1 Half Wreath 1 Fastlake nin Violets, 6 in. 
1 Wild Rose, 3x3 1 Branch of Roses and Buds, !2 in. 
1 Horse’s Head, 4x5 1 Pond Lily’s Buds and Leavy es, ix6 
1 Tinse betas, Zin. 1 Boquet of Full-blown Pansies, 10 in. high 
1 buneh of Fuschias. it Cryin Baby tor Tidy, in Outlize, 10 in. 
1 bunch of Strawberries | 1 Alphabet, 1% in. high, with Sprig of Ferns 

1 vine of Forget-me-nots and Daisies 1 outline design, Boy and Girl Skating, 7 inches hig? 


orget-me-not, 2x2 in. 2 beautiful Scallop designs with Vine, 24 inches wate 
boas ies and Forget-me-nots, 5x6 inclics Elegaat Snowflake designs for Crazy Patchwork 
ap of Batcheler’s Butten, 3 in ee superb vine of Point Russe Stitches, 114 inches wa 
Scallop with sprigs of Lily of the Valley Complete Deaign of Crying Child for Tidy, in outline 
vine of Daisies and Fore 534 inches wide 1 etrip of Scallops for Skirts, Infant's Hianket, 4s 
1 growing of Violets, for Lambrequtus, &c., 6 in. high. 1 spr aisies and 
1 sprig of sralsies, 4 in. high 1 Braiding Petters, wide | 1 new vine of Roses, 2 inches wate 
1 boquet Daisies and buds 2 Braiding Patterns, narrow desks 
1 spray Lillies of the Valley, 3% in. | 1 little Butterfly with closed wiag* 
1 spray of Autumn Leaves } i new seallop w it h Forget-me-eete 
design, Two Owls on branch 1 vine of Leaves, 154 in. wide 1 vine of Roses ard Buda, 5 imchot 
sprig of Golden a in. high 2 sprigs Batchelor’s Button 1 Butterfly on spray of Resebuds 
bunch of Roses and Buda, 3x5 in. |1 —_ scallop for Flannel Skirts |1 Butterfly with wide epen wing» 
cluster of Strawberries, 2x3in. | 1 Boy holding Sunflower, 7 in. i bunch of Forget-me-nots, 4% im 
l sprig of Forgct-me-note, 4x2 in. | 1 Boy and Gir! for Tidy, 7x6 in. § or 10 Crazy Patchwork d 





sprig of Barberrtes, 3 in. high 

single Rose and Bud, 2x2 in. 

vine with ey | 24 in. wide 
LJ 








eacock Feather 1 Wide Braiding Vatterntor ‘Tinsel 6% 
1Cat 1 Girl for Tidy | 1 Kitten, 334 in. high llarge Dosteste’ | One Stem of Strawbeurler 
1 Fish 1 Sprig Wheat 1 Full-biown Dalales 1 Spray of Leaves | 2 design of Child’s Fare 
1 Daley l large Anchor \1 little Girl, 5in. high |1 fore of Dalsica [1 Sprig of Daisies, ixsin 
2 Stars 1 amall Anchor llarge bunch Datsics | 1 Full-blown Kosc | 1 Bunch Forget. nie net 

Pansy 1 bunch Violets 1 Batchelor’s Button |2 small Butterflics | 1 Vine of Roses, 2 in. wale 
Arrow 1 Staff of Music Llarge bunch Pansies |i Starand Anchor | i vine of Roses, 2) in. wit 
Sparrows 1 Bird, .x5 inches 1 Wild Rose and Buds | 1 Hen and Chickens | 1 single Buttereup, 2x2 in 
Buttereup |1Owlon branch | 1 Vine of Flowers, 8in. | 1&pray Jessamine |Asprig of Asters, 2x24 im 
Zalin s in, |1 flying Swallow } 1 Bird on Branch, 4in. | 1 Spri Butterespe | 1 bunch of Pansies, £x3im 
little Bird |1 little Butterfly | 1 Half Moon with Face | 1 Hand holding Mat | 1 braiding Vine, 2 in, wide 
Sprig Pink |2 Vines of Daisies | 1 branch of Roses, 9in. | 1 Pretty Girl’s Face! 1 braiding Vine, 154in.wide 
} Golden Rod | 2 Owls ona branch’ 1 large epray of Wheat} 5 Snowflake designs) 1 aprig of Smilax, i 





sprig Violets! t Flying Bird, 5in.| 8 Sprigs Forget-me-not 1 Odd Fellow design! 1 Girl with Hoop, tor 
In addition to the above 136 PATTERNS we include Book of Instructions, | Box White Powdet» 
{ Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, | Piece Stamped Felt with Needie and S!ik to work It, 2 
DIFFERENT BOOKS OF FANCY WORK, atone Maen ae 
Artistic Fancy Work, Book of Ornamenta! Stitches, 
Fancy Braid Book, 500 ILLUSTRATIONS Knitting and Crocheting anet 
Sample Book, with several hundred patterns. Teaches also HOW TO STAMP PLUSH, FELT, &. Teaches the 
Kensington, Plush Ribbon, and other stitches. Also How to Do Kensington, Lustre Painting, &a 
The patterns contained in this outfit are all useful and desirable for stam vying Hatbands, Lamp and ‘able Mats, Tidlex 
Doylies, Towel Racks, Lambrequins, Splashers, &c. Plain and concise directions are given for doing Kensingtow 
and Outline Embroidery, Artistic Neediework, Painting on Silk, Velvet and Satin, China De- 
corating, Darned a Knitted Lace, Crazy Patchwork, Macreme Crochet. Java Canvas 
Work, Feather Work, Point Russe, Cross Stitch, Indian Work, and Turkist Drapery, Xo. 


pride from the fascination of “doing Fancy Work,” MONEY CAN BE MADE 


by yelling the ‘ ticles te 
WITH TF HE ‘OUTFIT vc SCAN LEA ng THe ART t tomakethem, tomes mad Peautifur at “ eutal on 
CUCA RN THE ARTOF THE KENSINGCT RY. 
You Ct PE OUTFIT vou and do your own stamping. You CENSINGTON EMBROIDE RY: 


tiful articles of Kensington Embroidery. You can teach the art of Kensi p y : plug, ‘ 

4 ngton Embroidery and Stam , and 
do embroidery for others, Many young ladies who begin business with our Embroidery Outtit ae now doing a 
pretty and paying busi- BEAR IN MIND! All ourorders are filled promptly, there is nu delay in our Senhnale 
ness in their own homes, J ment, cau: disappointment, but of many thou.and Stamping @s8 
fits sold by us we have yet to hear of one dissatisfied customer. At the see pera niee many deai upon theke 


ery Plawe 
goods this Outfit represents a value of over We to sen Vv vVTHi enumerated above, #& 
cluding the FIVE BOOKS, by oO E Be Li AR! TWO at aS 2 FOUR Gutsts ‘foe 
mail, post pa’ ~" to any address, for é Only THREE DOLLARS, Get three of yout 
friends to send with you and get your own OUTFIT FREE! Send Postal Note, Money Order or Registered Lethen 


bend ail orders to WORLD M’F’G CO., 122 Nassau St.” New York. 





Those of our Lady readers who are interested in making Home beautiful 
will find the new /887 Outfit, advertised by the WORLD MANUFACTURING 
CU., fully equal to the claims made in the above advertisement, and it ée 
seldom that we can recommend anything with so much confidence as we de 
this.» It is the largest and best Outfit we have ever seen for the 


money, 
and gives complete satisfaction.© “intl, mont 


1” our Paper when you order. 
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liable, being absolutely pure, 
delicacy of perfume. 
Sold everywhere. e 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. Vol. 34, No. + 











A GHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


A FITTING present for our King, 
This cake of Toilet Soap we bring, 
The choicest odors here combined 
Are sure to please the Royal mind; 
The rich perfume it doth diffuse 
On every side will spread the news 











na UG 

Zig é That sceptred Kings their homage pay 
ge To Colgate’s fine Cashmere Bouquet. 
0X. (a 


EN ‘\ Ws ies 
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Established over 80 years. 


Toilet Soaps in America. 


Our Toilet Soaps of all kinds are acknowledged to be the most re- 
of high uniform standard, and exquisite 
EST for chapped hands and delicate skins. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE B 






The largest and oldest manufacturers of 
z 











EQUITABLE 


Mortgage Company. 
Capital, - - - - $600,000.00, 


DEBENTURES 


ne 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


4 Guardian seen, Charitable Institutions, Colleges, Raligious Societies, Savings Banks, and 
Capitall-ts have fened toeee ecurities more dasirahle aoa other, because absolutely safe, free from 
care, and yet paying twice ene dividend of a good Ratlroa1 or Government Bond. 

YOUR SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNT OF &1,000 WILL PAY YOU THE NEXT FIVE 
YEARS, AT 3 PER CENT., BUT 8159.27.tWHILE ONE OF OUR DEBENTURES, 
AT 6 PER CENT., WILL NET YOU 8338 33. 

‘There +re statistics showing thet during the last twenty five years. {n an investment of over 
$200, 000,008, not a dollar of principal or interest has been lost. This record is without a psrallel 

~ the fi-ld of investments We believe that a thorough investigation of the method and care which 
we observe tu taking these securities will show that our Cusiness has reached a system as perfect and 
well defined as that of fire or life insurance. 


REASONS WHY OUR LOANS HAVE PROVED SO SATISFACTORY : 


st. WE INVARIABLY INSPECT THE SECURITY BEFORE MAKING A LOAN. 
2d. WE RARELY LOAN OVER ONE-THIRD, ANDSNEVER EXCEED 4) PER CENT. OF ITS PRESENT 
CASH VALUE. 
Sd. WE LOAN ONLY ON FIRST MORTGAGES. 
sth. WE ACCEPT NONE BUT PERFECT TITLES. 
Sth. WE LOAN ONLY TO GOOD BORROWERS. 
th. WE KEEP ALL INSURANC?® POLICIES IN FORCE. 
‘th. WE SEE THAT ALL TAXES ARE KEPT PAID. 
sth. OUR LOANS ARE MADE UPON WELLIMPROVED AND PRODUCTIVE FARMS IN THE MOST 
PROSPEROUS PORTION OF THE UNITED STATES, WHERE VALUES ARE CONSTANTLY 
INCREASING. 
th. OURALOANS NET INVESTORS 6 PER CENT. INTEREST, PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY WITHOUT 
CHARGE OR EXPENSE TO THEM 
ith. ALL MONEY FORWAROE» TO U8 FOR INV Snemexy BEGINS TO DRAW INTEREST UPON THE 
DATE OF ITS RECEIPT AT ANY OF OUR OFFICES. 
ith. eS, COUPONS ARE “ASHED AT MATORITY BY THE FIRST phe fh BANK OF NEW 
YORK UPON PRESENTATION AT “NY ONE OF OUR OF rices. 
2th, WE GUARANTEE THE PROMPT PAY MENT OF ALLINTEREST AT MATUR 
th. WE GUARANTEE THE PAY MENT OF PRINCIPAL WITHIN TWO YEARS snom MATURITY. 
The DEBENTURES of ths Company are bise1 upon farm m: WT similar in all respects to those 
transfers and assigos. and are held by the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPAN \ of New 
wrk as trustee, for the benefit of the bondholders. 


OFFICES. 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. 
BOSTO™, 23 ¢ ourt Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 112 South 4th &t. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th and Del. Sts. 














REFERENCES. 
First National Bink, NEW YORK. 
Boston Nation«! Bank, BOSTON. 
Seventh Natl Bank PHILADELPHIA. 
American Nitional Bank, KANSAS CITY, 


‘= For Interest Rates and other Information send for Pamp ‘viet. 


i| AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 


The improved method of securing mementos of pleasant excursions and of 


gaining healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


| Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 
POPULAR PRICES, 
Ranging from $10 upwards. 

Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back 
Cameras, Tripods, and other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 


&2° Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. «9 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Salesrooms: 423 BROOME 8T,, NEW YORK. 
Established in 1802. W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 


“The American Annual of Photography’ and ‘Photographic Times Almanac” for 1887. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. WILL BE READY DECEMBER 10th, 1886. 


(* In writing, mention this paper. 


The Best Article at 
the Lowest Price, 


Renewable Term Insurance is the safest, the 
least expensive, and the fairest system of life 
insurance attainable, as issued by the 


Provident Savings 
Lite Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK. 
Office, 55 Liberty Street, Cor. Nassau Street, New York. 


WM. E. STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
Secretary. Prest. and Actuary. 


Among all the life Insurance companies in the 
United States the PROVIDENT SAVINGS shows 
the smallest ratios of expenses and death claims 
to amount insured, and the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities. 

Business insurances for the enhancement 
of mercantile credits and greater security of 
partners are issued for benefit of the firm in 
one policy on very advantageous terms. 

Full information on application in person 








or by letter. 
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